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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ir is the design of the present work to lay before the Classical 
Student, in a compendious form, a great body of information 
) relative to the. Rise, Progress, Structure, and actual Exhi- 
bition of the Greek Drama, in all its various departments of 
Composition, Representation, &c.; thereby to supersede the 
necessity of his having recourse to a variety of scarce or ex- 
pensive Books. For this purpose, the best ‘Authors who have 
written upon so extensive a subject, have been carefully con- 
sulted, and such portions of them as are usually read in the 
University transferred to the present Volume. These are — 
illustrated by many additional observations derived from Hurd, 
Hermann, Tyrwhitt, Schlegel, Ricoboni and Marmontel. 

_ The account of Dramatic Writers and Dramatic Contests - 
is selected chiefly from Suidas, Athenzus, the Fasti Hellenici, 
Bockius de Grec. Trag. Princip., Schneider de Origine Gr. 
Trag., Museum Criticum and Julius Pollux: and the whole 
is concluded by an Apparatus Criticus, compiled from the 
Notes and Observations of Dawes, Porson, Elmsley, Monk, 


and Sturtz’s improved edition of Maittaire de Dialectis. 
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ARISTOTLE’S. 


“TREATISE ON POETRY. 


PART I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


My design is to treat of Poetry in general, and of its several species—to 
inquire, what is the proper effect of each—what construction of a fable, or 
plan, is essential to a good Poem—of what, and how many, parts, each species 
consists ; with whatever else, belongs to the same subject; which I shall 
consider in the order that most naturally presents itself. 


I. . 
. (Poetry a species of Imitation.) ᾿ῆ οί 
Epic Poetry, Tragedy, Comedy, Dithyrambiecs, as also, for the most part, 
the Music of the flute, and of the lyre—all these are, in the most general 
view of them, Imitations* (οὖσαι μίμησις τὸ σύνολον) ; differing, however, 
from each other in three respects, according to the different means, the 
different objects, or the different manner, of their imitation. 


να. Ti. 
(Different means of Imitation.) | 

For as men, some through art, and some through habit, imitate various 
objects, by means of colour and figure, and others again, by voice ; so with 
respect to the arts above mentioned, rhythm, words, and melody (ῥυθμὸς, 
λόγος, demovia t), are the different means, by which, either single, or variously 
᾿ combined, they all produce their imitation. 

The Epopeeia imitates by words alone, or by verse ; ‘and that verse may 
either be composed of various metres, or confined, according to the practice 
hitherto established, to a single species. For we should otherwise Beek no 
general name, which would comprehend the { Mimes of Sophron and 


* Imitation is clearly applied by Aristotle in that sense, which, from him, has, I think, most 
generally been adopted by modern writers—that of Fictibn [i. 6. as opposed to that individual 
reality of things, which is the province of the historian, and conformably with the definition of 
the term Μῦθος by Suidas and Hesychius, viz. λόγος Wevd}¢ EIKONIZON τὴν ἀλήθειαν] ; and 
this, too, conveyed either in the dramatic or personative form, or by mere narration in the per- 
son of the Poet himself. Twining, Diss. I. pp. 27, 37. 

+ These instruments of poetic imitation are afterwards termed by Aristotle, ῥυθμὸς καὶ μέλος καὶ 
μέτρον: where μέλος is substituted for ἁρμονία, and μέτρον for λόγος. It is to be observed, that 
there are two species of Melo} with Aristotle ;—one, in a stricter-sense, answering to harmony, 
or bare modulation; the other, which Aristides Quintilian denominates perfect (τέλειον), con- 
sisting of harmony, rhythm, and words. Tyrwhitt, p. 94. 

$ Tyrwhitt inquires how it has happened that Aristotle should have included the Socratic 
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Xenarchus, and the Socratic dialogues ; or Poems in Iambic, Elegiac, or 
other metres, in which the Epic species of imitation may be conveyed. 
Custom, indeed, connecting the poetry or making with the metre, has deno- 
minated some Elegiac Poets, i. e. makers of elegiac verse; others, Epic 
Poets, i. 6. makers of hexameter verse ; thus distinguishing Poets, not accord< — 
ing to the nature of their imitation, but according to that of their metre only. 
There are, again, other species of Poetry, which make use of all the means of 
imitation, rhythm, melody, and verse. Such are the Dithyrambic, that of. 
Nomes, Tragedy,-and Comedy: with this difference, however, that in some 
of these, they are employed αὐ together, in others, separately.. And such are 
the differences of these arts, with respect to the means by which they imitate. 


ITI. 
(Different objects of Imitation.) | 
But, as the objects of imitation are the actions of men (ἐπεὶ δὲ μιμοῦνται 
οἱ μιμούμενοι mearrovras), and these men must of necessity be either good or 
bad, (for on this does character principally depend ; the manners being in all 
men most strongly marked by virtue and vice,) it follows, that we can only — 
represent men, either as better than they actually are, or worse, or exactly as 
they are: just as, in Painting, the pictures of Polygnotus * were above the 
common level of nature; those of Pauson, below it; those of Dionysius, - 
faithful likenesses. Sart 
Now it is evident that each of the imitations above mentioned will admit 
of these differences, and become a different kind of imitation, as it imitates - 
objects that differ in this respect. This may be the case with Dancing; 
with the Music of the flute, and of the lyre; and, also, with the Poetry which - 
employs words, or verse only, without melody or rhythm: thus, Homer has 
drawn men superior to what they are ; Cleophont, as they are ; Hegemon the 


Dialogues under the head of Metrical Poems, when those which have come down to us, viz. of - 


Xenophon, Plato, and A‘schines, are all written in prose; and concludes, after citing a passage 
of Athenzus, by conjecturing that the Socratic Dialogues here mentioned, are not to be under- 
stood of all the Dialogues which bear that name, but of those only which Alexamenus Teius 
wrote. With respect to Sophron, he meets the assertion of Suidas—that he wrote in prose 
(καταλογάδην), by remarking that those fragments of his which have come down to us, have a 
certain poetical character and rhythm, and that the Scholiast upon Gregory Nazianzen.expressly 
asserts, that Sophron made use of certain rhythms and measured periods (ῥυθμοῖς τισι καὶ κώλοις 
ἐχρήσατο), p. 96. Hermann defends the account given by Suidas, and-cites ἃ passage of Aristotle 
to be found in Athenaus, οὐκοῦν οὐδὲ ἐμμέτρους τοὺς καλουμένους LHF povos μίμους μὴ φῶμεν εἶναι 
λόγους καὶ μιμήσεις, ἢ τοὺς ᾿Αλεξαμένου τοῦ Τηΐου τοὺς πρώτους γραφέντας τῶν Σωκρατικῶν διαλόγων, 
He admits, however, that the prose of Sophron might have been of that metrical kind similar to 
what Gesner has employed in his Idylls. Hermann’s Arist. Poet. p. 93. It must be remarked, | 
that Twining has translated Aristotle’s words, λόγοις ψιλοῖς, not by the usual interpretation of 
them, prose, but by “ words alone.” Other commentators on this perplexing passage, have | 
understood λόγοις ψιλοῖς to mean verse, without music, mls 8 

* For an account of Polygnotus and Dionysius, vide ASlian. in Var. Hist. iv. 33 of Pauson, 
eundem, xiv. 15. y opetlity to wd 

t Cleophon. Suidas mentions ten pieces of this author; Acton, Amphiaraus, Achilles, 
Bacche, Dexamenus, Erigone, Thyestes, Leucippus, Persis, Telephus. To these may be 
ora a Poem, intituled Μανδρόβουλος, of which mention is made, apud Arist. Sophist. Elench. ὦ 
tb. 1. 6. xiv. 


Hegemon. Vide Atheneum, pp. 698. 406 ;. and for an account of parodies written in hexa~ 
meter verse, p. 638, ἢ ᾿ ) ΜΔ 90 URE - 
Nicochares. Castelvetro had conjectured ΔΕΙλιάδα (The Poltroniad). Hermann and Tyrwhitt 
defend the present reading (Δηλιάδα), the inhabitants of Delos being the subject of the poem, 
who were, dion to a proverb, Parasites. my sth τὶ rosie ἐν ἢ 


= 
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Thasian, the inventor of parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deliad, 

worse than they are. Ὁ ᾿ς ᾿ 
Ἢ ΙΝ. 

: ; (Different manner of Imitation.) . 

There remains the éhird difference—that of the manner in which each of 
these objects may be imitated. For the Poet, imitating the same object, and 
by the same means, may do it either in narration—and that, again, either 
personating other characters, as Homer does, or, in his own person through- 
out, without change:—or, he may imitate by representing all his characters 
as real, and employed in the very action itself. ἂν» 

These, then, are the three differences by which all Imitation is distinguished ; 
those of the means, the object, and the manner (ἐν οἷς τε, καὶ ἃ, καὶ ws): 80 
that Sophocles is, in one respect, an imitator of the same kind with Homer, 
as elevated characters are the objects of both ; in another respect, of the same 
kind with Aristophanes, as both imitate in the way. of action; whence, 
according to some, the application of the term Drama [2. 6. action] to such 
Poems. Upon this it 15, that the .Dorians ground their claim to. the 
invention both of Tragedy and. Comedy. For Comedy is claimed by the 
Megarians*; both by those of Greece, who contend that it took its rise in 
their popular government; and by those of Sicily, among whom the poet 
Epicharmus flourished long before. Chionides and Magnes; and Tragedy, 
also, is claimed by some of the Dorians of Peloponnesus.—In PORE NS of these 
.. claims they argue from the words themselves. They allege, that the Doric 

word for a village is Κώμη, the. Attic, Δῆμος ; and, that Comedians were so 
called, not from xwtale1v—to revel—but from their strolling about the κώμας, 
or villages, before they were tolerated in the city. They say, farther, that éo 
do, or act, they express by the word δρᾷν; the Athenians by πράττε:ν. 

And thus much as to the differences of imitation (μίμησις) how many, ἢ 
and what they are. 


ah 

(Origin of Poetry.) | , 
Poetry, in.general, seems to have derived its origin from two causes, each 

of them natural. “ead 
1. To, Imitate is instinctive in man from his infancy. By this he is 
distinguished from other animals, that he is, of all, the most imitative, and 
᾿ through this instinct receives his earliest education. All men, likewise, 
naturally receive pleasure ftom imitation. . This is evident from ‘what we 
experience in viewing the works of imitative art; for in them, we contem- 
plate with pleasure, and with the more pleasure, the more exactly they are 
imitated, such objects as, if real, we could not see without pain—as the figures . 
of the meanest and most disgusting animals, dead bodies, and the like: And’ 
the reason of this is, that to /earn is a natural pleasure, not confined to philo- 
sophers, but common to all men ; with this difference only, that the multitude 


_ * Megarians. Their democracy overturned, Olymp. LXXXIV. Vide Thucyd. iv. 74. 
and Bentley’s Phalaris. 

Chionides flourished eight years before the Persian war, about Olymp. LX XIII. and was 
one of the writers of the old Comedy. Among the pieces assigned to him were the Herocs, 
“Mendici, Persea. ἘΠῚ 

Of Magnes no piece is extant. Hermann corrects ἃ mistake of Tyrwhitt, who'makes Aristo- 
phanes, in the Knights, mention Magnes as the Jirst of the ancient Comic writers; whereas he 
only notices his celebrity. Vide Ἵππ. 527. Sas : 
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partake of it in a more transient and compendious’ manner. Hence the 
pleasure they receive from a picture: in viewing it they learn*, they infer, 
they discover, what every object is: that this, for instance, is*such a parti- 
cular man, &c. For if we suppose the object represented to be something 
which the spectator had never seen, in that case his pleasure will not. arise 
from the imitation, but from the workmanship, the colours, or some such cause. 

Imitation, then, being thus natural to us; and, 2dly, Melody and 
Rhythm t+ being also natural, (for as to metre, it is plainly a species of 
rhythm,) those persons, in whom, originally, these propensities were the - 
strongest, were naturally led to rude and extemporaneous attempts, which, 
gradually improved, gave birth to Poetryt. : 


| "VE : 
(Division of Poetry into two kinds, ihe Serious and the Ludicrous.) 7! 
But this Poetry, following the different characters of its authors, naturally 
divided itself into two different kinds. They, who were of a grave and lofty 
spirit, chose for their imitation the actions and adventures of elevated cha- 
racters ; while Poets of a lighter turn, represented those of the vicious and 
contemptible. And these composed, originally, Satires; as the former did 
Hymns and Encomia. . x 
Of the lighter kind, we have no Poem anterior to the time of Homer, 
though many such, in all probability, there were; but from his time, we 
Wagers as, his Margites, and others of the same species, in which the Iambie 
was introduced as the most proper measure ; and hence, indeed, the name of 
Iambic, because it was the measure in which they used to satirize each other 
(ia Bikey). 
And thus these old Poets were divided into two classes—those who ‘used 
the heroic, and those who used the iambic verse. 


" 

* They learn, i. e. merely recognize, discover, &c. The fullest illustration of this passage 
is to be found in another work of Aristotle, his Rhetoric, lib. iii. where he applies the same 

rinciple to metaphorical language, and resolves the pleasure we receive from such language, 
into that which arises from the μάθησις TAXEITA, the exercise of our understandings in dis- 
covering the meaning, by a quick and easy perception of some quality or qualities common 
to the thing expressed, and the thing intended.—Twining, Vol. I. pp. 281, 282. 

+ Rhythm differs from metre, in as much as rhythm is proportion, applied to any motion 
whatever ; metre is proportion, applied to the motion of words spoken. 'Thus, in the drum- 
ming of a march, or the dancing of a hornpipe, there is rhythm, though no metre. In Dryden’s 
celebrated Ode there is metre as well as rhythm, because the poet, with the rhythm, has asso- 
ciated certain words ; and hence it follows that, though ALL METRE is RHYTHM, yet ALL 
RHYTHM is NOT METRE.”—Harris’s Philol. Inquiries, p. 67, where it is also ob- ς 
served, very truly, that ‘“‘no English word expresses rhythmus better than the word “ time.” 
—T wining, Vol. I. p. 109. 1 

+ It follows from the same idea of the end, which Poetry would accomplish, that not only 
rhythm, but zwmbers, properly so called, is essential to it. For this art undertaking to gratify 
all those desires and expectations of pleasure, that can be.reasonably entertained by us, - + « 
it follows that Poetry will not be that which it professes to be, that is, will not accomplish 
its own purpose, unless it delight the ear with numbers; or, in other words, unless it be clothed 
in verse. . . . « [Poetry]—is every where of the most early growth, preceding every 
other sort of composition; and being destined for the ear, that is, to be either sung, or at least 
recited, it adapts itself, even in its first rude essays, to that sense of measure and proportion in 
sounds, which is so natural to us. The hearer’s attention is the sooner gained by this means, 
his entertainment quickened, and his admiration ‘of the performer’s art excited. Men are am- 
bitious of pleasing, and ingenious in refining upon what they observe will please. In process 
of time, what was at first the extemporaneous production of genius or passion, under the conduct 
of the natural car, becomes the labour of the closet, and is conducted by artificial rules, &c.— 
Hurd, on the Idea of Universal Poetry, Vol. 11. p. 148, sr 
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And as, in the’serious kind, Homer alone may be said to deserve the name 
of Poet, not only on account of his other excellencies, but also of the dramatic 
spirit of his imitations ; so was he likewise the first who suggested the idea 
of Comedy, by substituting ridicule for invective, and giving that ridicule a 
dramatic cast: for his Margites bears the same analogy to Comedy, as his 
Iliad and Odyssey to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy had once 
made their appearance, succeeding Poets, according to the turn of their genius, 
attached themselves to the one or the other of these new species. ‘The lighter 
sort, instead of Zambic, became Comic Poets; the graver, Tragic, instead of 
Heroic: and that on account of the superior-dignity and higher estimation of 
these latter forms (σχήματα) of Poetry. 


‘VII. 
(Progress of Tragedy.) | 

Both Tragedy, then, and Comedy, having originated in a rude and unpre- 
meditated manner—the first from the Dithyrambic hymns, the other from 
those Phallic songs, which, in many'cities, remain still in use,—each advanced 
gradually towards perfection, by such successive improvements as were most 
obvious. ay Aceh 

Tragedy, after various changes, (πολλὰς μεταξολὰς μεταβαλοῦσα ἡ τραγῳ- 
dia)* reposed at length in the completion of its proper form. Aischylus 
first added a second actor: he also abridged the chorus, and made the dia- 
logue the principal part’of Tragedy. Sophocles increased the number of 
actors to three, and added the decoration of painted scenery. It was also 
late before Tragedy threw aside the short and simple fable, and ludicrous 
language of its satyric origin, and attained its proper magnitude and dignity. 
The Jambic measure was then first adopted: for, originally, the Trochaic 
tetrameter was made use of, as better suited to the satyric and saltatorial 
genius of the poem at that time (διῶ τὸ σατυρικὴν καὶ ὀρχηστικωτέραν εἶναι 
τὴν ποίησιν); but when the dialogue was formed, nature itself pointed out 
the proper metre. For the iambic is, of all metres, the most, colloquial 


’ 


* The πολλαὶ μεταβολαὶ, which Aristotle affirms tragedy to have undergone, are thus stated 
by Hermann. , Ἴ 

1, The first form of Tragedy was that which originated with ‘the singers of Dithyrambics ; 
not, as Bentley and Tyrwhitt suppose, consisting entirely of choral odes. ‘The latter critic was 
of opinion that no other difference existed between the Tragic and Dithyrambic chorus, except 
that of a goat being the prize of the first, and a bull that of the second; while Bentley, on the 
authority of Diogenes Laertius, states that the Tragic and Satyric poetry of old, consisted only. 
of the chorus. Whereas the passage of Diogenes is to be understood, not of the hymns which 
the chorus were accustomed to sing, but of those extemporal effusions which the chorus uttered, 
as they came into their minds. 

2. The second form was that which contained the extemporal effusions (αὐτοσχεδιασματον) of 
the satyrs ; and to this is to be referred the proverb οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν Διόνυσον, mentioned by Suidas 
and Photius. - , ᾿ 

3. The third form had Thespis for its author, who introduced one actor. 

_ . 4 The fourth was that instituted by Phrynicus, the disciple of Thespis, the inventor of seri- 
ous Tragedy according to Plutarch (Problem. Symp.i. 1). He also introduced ‘female cha- 
racters, and trochaic tetrameters, according to Suidas in Φρυν. ᾿ 

5. The fifth was that of the Satyric drama, invented, as Suidas says, by Pratinas the Phliasian. 

6. /Eschylus instituted the sixth form, by the addition of a second actor. 

7. The seventh was that as augmented by Sophoeles with a third actor, and painted scenery. 
—Arist. Poet. p. 109. . 

See also a Dissertation by Mr. W. Schneider, ““ De Choris, Dithyrambicis et Satyricis,” who 

» derives the Satyric chorus from the Dithyrambic, and Tragedy from the Satyric, 


‘ 


6 
(μάλιστα γὰρ λεκτικὸν ἔστι); as appears evidently from this fact, that our 
common conversation frequently falls into zambic verse; seldom into hexa- 
meter, and only when we depart from the usual melody of speech: Episodes 


were also multiplied, and every other part of the drama successively im- 
proved and polished. | 
| VIII. 


3 (Object and Progress of Comedy.) . : 
Comedy, as was said before, is an imitation of bad characters: bad, hot 
with respect to every sort of vice, but to the ridiculous ae as being ἃ, 
species of turpitude or deformity ; since it may be defined to be—a fault or 
deformity of such sort as is neither painful nor destructive (τὸ γὰρ γελοῖον 
ἔστιν ἀμαρτημά Ti— καὶ οὐ PSagrixcy). A ridiculous face, for example, is 

something ugly and distorted, but\not so as to cause pain. os 

The successive improvements of Tragedy, and the respective authors of 
them, have not escaped our knowledge ; but those of Comedy, from the little - 
attention that was paid to it in its origin, remain in obscurity. For it was 
not till late, that Comedy was authorized by the magistrate*, and carried on 
at the public expense: it was, at first, a private and voluntary exhibition. 
From the time, indeed, when it began to acquire some degree of form, its 
poets have been recorded; but who first introduced masks, or prologues {, 
or augmented the number of actors—these, and other particulars of the same 
kind, are unknown. 


᾿ς See Bentley’s Phalaris, “‘ The Age of Comedy.” The Abbé Barthelemy fixes the birth 
of Comedy to the 50th Olympiad ; but this must be understood of those rude attempts at Farce, 
which amused the rustic inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Athens. The Arundel Marbles 
assign Olym. LX XVII. as the date in which Epicharmus lived, making him contemporary with 
Hiero of Syracuse. Horace, after giving an account of the rise of Tragedy and Satire, says, 


Successit vetus his Comeedia, non sine multa ᾿ 
Laude: sed in vitium libertas excidit, et vim 

Dignam lege regi: lex est accepta; chorusque 
Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure nocendi. ᾿ 
Art. Poet. 281. 


Upon this passage Hurd remarks, that Horace designed to point out the cultivation and 
improvement of Comedy from the time that Tragedy had obtained its end under A%schylus, 
i. 6. in the words of Aristotle, ἔσχε τὴν ἑαυ]ῆς φύσιν, and that there is no reason to suppose, 
With some critics, that he meaht to date its origin from hence. 

+ Voluntary exhibition. 'This is not to be understood of the chorus, but of the poets.— 
Hermann, Arist. p. 112. Hence, says Tyrwhitt, we may see what the poet had to encounter in 
the infancy of Comedy ; not only being compelled to teach his own chorus, but to hire, feed, and 
furnish it with dresses, &c. 

Ἃ Prologues. Hermann has given “ A¢yous” in his edition, which he defends in a long note. 
Twining observes “ς That we are not to look for a sense of the word Ip6Acyor, as here applied to 
Comedy, different from that, in which it is applied, ch. xii. ['Transl. part ii. sect. 10.] to Tragedy. 
In both, it was that introductory part of the drama, the business of which was to give the - 
spectator so much information relative to the piece, as would enable him to follow the action 
without confusion. This we learn clearly from the following passage in Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 
Καὶ of Τραγικοὶ δηλᾶσι περὶ τὸ δρᾶμα, κἂν μὴ εὐθὺς, ὥσπερ Ἐὐριπίδης, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ MPOAOTA: γέ 
ΠΟῪ δηλοῖ, ὥσπερ καὶ Σοφοκλῆς" Καὶ Ἢ ΚΩΜΩΙΔΙΑ ὩΣΑΎΤΩΣ. This clearly excludes the 

᾿ separate prologue, such as that of the Roman comedy; and it is, also, irreconcileable with 

Dacier’s idea, that by the prologue, in the passage we are considering, Aristotle meant what 
was afterwards called the Parabasis; for this was merely an address from the poet to the 
audience, through the mouth of the chorus, occurring indifferently in any part of the play, and 
even sometimes at the end of it. It seems to differ from the prologue of the Roman comedy, . 


and of the rhodern drama, only in its being delivered by the chorus, and in the body of the 
piece. —Vol. I. p. 330. ; 
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Epicharmus and Phormis were the first who invented comic fables. This | 
improvement, therefore, is of Sicilian origin. But, of Athenian poets, Crates 
was the first who abandoned the Jaméic form of comedy, and made use of 
invented and general stories, or fables. 

ss a, 8 
(Epic and Tragic species compared.) 

Epic poetry agrees so far with Tragic, as it is an imitation of great cha- 
racters and actions, by means of words; but in this it differs, that it makes 
use of only one kind of metre throughout, and that it is narrative.' It also 
differs in /ength: for Tragedy endeavours, as far as possible, to confine its 
action within the limits of a single revolution of the sun, or nearly so; but 
the time of Epic action is indefinite. ‘This, however, at first was equally - 
the case with Tragedy itself. , , 

Of their constituent parts, some are common to both, some peculiar to 
Tragedy. He, therefore, who is a judge of the beauties and defects of 'Tra- 
gedy, is, of course, equally a judge with respect to those of Epic poetry: for 
all the parts of the Epic poem are to be found in Tragedy: not all those of 
Tragedy in the Epic poem. ‘ . 


. 


Horace, 


PART II. 
OF TRAGEDY. 


L 
7 (Definition of Tragedy.) : 

OF the species of Poetry which imitates in hevameters, and of Comedy, we 
shall speak hereafter. Let us now consider Tragedy ; collecting, first, from 
what has been already said, its true and essential definition. Tragedy, then, 
is an imitation of an action that is important, entire, and of a proper magni- 
tude—by language embellished and rendered pleasurable, but by different 
means, in different parts—in the way, not of narration, but of action—effect- 


_ing, through pity and terror*, the correction and refinement of such passions. 


(Ἔστιν οὖν τραγῳδία μίμησις πράξεως σπουδαίας καὶ τελείας, μέγεθος ἐχούσης" 
ἡδυσμένῳ λόγῳ, χωρὶς ἑκάστου τῶν εἰδῶν ἐν. τοῖς μορίοις, δρώντων, καὶ οὐ δὲ 
aoe δι’ ἐλέου καὶ φόξου περαίνουσα THY τῶν Τοιούτων τυαθημάτων κά- 
ἄρσιν. nk, ἃ 
y SR language, 1 mean a language that has the embellishments 
of rhythm, melody, and metre; and I add, by different means in different 
parts, because in some parts metre alone is employed, in others, melody. 


we & A 
(Deduction of its constituent Parts.) 6 


Now as Tragedy imitates by acting, the Decoration, in the first place, must 


} Lt ci be one of its parts: then the Melopwia (or Music),and ction. ; 


for these last include.the means of tragic imitation.. By diction, I mean the - 
metrical compositiong, Again, Tragedy being an imitation of an action, and 


the persons ‘eniployed in that scion Pela necessarily characterized by. their 


“manners and their sentiments, since it is from these that actions themselves 


“derive their character, it. follows, that there must also be manners and senti- 


ments, as the two causes of actions, and, consequently, of the happiness or 
naa pines of all men. The imitation of the action.is the Fable: for Ὁ 
Jable I now mean the contexture of incidents, or the plot. By manners, 
mean, whatever marks the characters of the persons. By sentiments, what- 


_ ever they say. 


Hence, all Tragedy must necessarily contain six parts, which, together, 


/ constitute its peculiar character or quality: Fable, Manners, Diction, Senti- 


ments, Decoration, and Music, (μῦθος, καὶ ἤϑη, καὶ λέξις, καὶ διάνοια, καὶ 


* This is not an abstract speculation, but the language of nature and experience, and con- 
sonant to the opinions of the most judicious critics, from Aristotle to the present time. So 


Ille per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 
Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet —_- 
Ut magus, et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. . 
II £p. i. 10. 
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ὄψις, καὶ μελοποιϊα). Of these parts, two relate to the means, one to the 
manner, and three to the object of imitation*. These specific parts have 
- been employed by most poets, and are to be found in [almost] every tragedy. 


III. 
(Comparative Importance of the Parts.) — , _- 

But of all these parts the most important is the combination of incidents, or 
- the Fable: because Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but of actions +,—of 
life, of happiness and unhappiness. ΝΟΥ͂Ν the manners of men constitute only 
their quality or characters ; but it is by their actions that they are happy, or 
the contrary. Tragedy, therefore; does not imitate action, for the sake of 
imitating manners, but in the imitation of action, that of manners is of course 
involved. So that the action and the fable are the end of Tragedy ; and in 
every thing the end is of principal importance. 

Again—Tragedy cannot subsist without action; without manners it may : 
the tragedies of most modern Poets have this defect; a defect common, 
indeed, among Poets in general. Farther ; suppose any one to string together 
a number of speeches, in which the manners are strongly marked, the language 
and the sentiments well turned ; this will not be sufficient to produce the 

roper effect of Tragedy: that end will much rather be answered by a piece, 

vefective in eaeh of those particulars, but furnished with a proper fable and 
contexture of incidents. ; 
j Add to this, that those parts of Tragedy, by means of which it becomes 
© most interesting and affecting, are parts of the fable; I mean, Revolutions 
ᾧ and Discoveries. 
~ — As a farther proof, adventurers in Tragic writing are sooner able to arrive 
at excellence in the language, and the manners, than in the construction of a 
plot ; as appears from almost all our earlier Poets. The fadle, then, is the 
principal part, the soul, as it were, of Tragedy ; and the manners are next in 
rank; Tragedy being an imitation of an action, and through that, principally, 
of the agents. aay ἿΝ 

In the third place stand the sentiments. To this part it belongs to say 
such things as are true and proper. ὶ 

The manners are whatever manifests the disposition of the speaker. There 
are speeches, therefore, which are without manners, or character; as not — 
containing any thing by which the aversions or propensities of the person who 
delivers them can be known. The sentiments comprehend whatever is said ; 
whether proving any thing affirmatively or negatively, or expressing some 
general reflection, &c. “yh ! 

Fourth, in order, is the Diction—the expression of the sentiments by words. 

Of the remaining two parts, the Music stands next ; of all the pleasurable 
accompaniments and embellishments of Tragedy, the most delightful. 


καὶ Music and diction, to the means, which are words, melody, and rhythm; decoration, to 
the manner of imitating—i. 6: by representation and action ; fable, munners, and sentiments, to 
the objects of imitation—é. 6. men, and their actions, characters, &c. 

+ if the proper end of Tragedy be to affect, it follows, ‘* that actions, not characters, are 
the chief object. of its representations.” For that which affects us most in the view of human 
life is the observation of those signal circumstances of felicity or distress, which occur in the 
fortunes of men. But felicity and distress, as the great critic takes notice, depend on action ; 
κατὰ τὰς πράξεις, εὐδαίμονες, ἤ tcivavrfov, They are then the calamitous events, or fortunate 
issues in human action, which stir up the stronger affections, and agitate the heart with passion. 
Hurd, on the Province of the Drama. ͵ 


ἽΝ 


The Decoration has, also, a great effect; but, of all the parts, is most 
foreign to the art. For the power of Tragedy is felt without representation, 
and actors ; and the beauty of the decorations depends more on the art of the 
mechanic, than on that of the Poet. Ξ 


IV. 
(Of the Fable and its construction.) 

Now we have defined Tragedy to be an imitation of an action that is com- 
plete and entire ; and that also has’a certain magnitude ; for a thing may be 
entire, and a whole, and yet not be of any magnitude *. 

1. By entire, I mean that which has a beginning, a middle, and an end. A 
beginning is that which does not, necessarily, suppose any thing before it, but 
which requires something to follow it. An. end, on the contrary, is that 
which supposes something to precede it, either necessarily or probably ; but 
which nothing is required to follow. A middle is that which both supposes 
something to precede, and requires something to follow. The Poet, therefore, 
who would construct his fable properly, is not at liberty to begin, or end, 

where he pleases, but must conform to these definitions. , 
τς 2. Again: whatever is beautiful, whether it be an animal, or any other 
thing composed of different parts, must not only have those parts arranged in 
a certain manner, but must also be of a certain magnitude ; for beauty con- 
sists in magnitude and order. Hence it is that no very minute animal can 
be beautiful ; the eye comprehends the whole too instantaneously to distinguish 
and compare the parts:—neither, on the contrary, can one of a prodigious 
size be beautiful ; because, as all its parts cannot be seen at once, the whole, 
the unity of object, is-lost to the spectator; as it would be, for example,-if 
he were surveying an animal.of many miles in length. As, therefore, in 
animals and other objects, a certain magnitude is requisite, but that magni- 
tude must be such as to present a whole easily comprehended by the eye; so, - 
- in the fable, a certain Jength is requisite, but that length must be such as to 
_ present a whole easily comprehended by the memory. : κ' 

With respect to the measure of this length—if referred to actual repre- 
sentation in the dramatic contests, it is a matter foreign to the art itself: for 
if a hundred tragedies were to be exhibited in concurrence, the length of 
each performance must be regulated by the hour-glass t ; a practice of which, 
it is said, there have formerly been instances. But, if we determine this 
measure by the nature of the thing itself, the more extensive the fable, con- 
sistently with the clear and easy comprehension of the whole, the more 


* 4... not be large. Magnitude is here used in its proper and relative sense, of greatness ; 
and with reference to some standard. ; { 

+ Κλεψύδρα. Hermann thinks it impossible that any definite time could have been assigned _ 
‘for the representation of a piece; for had this practice sometimes obtained, it is not likely that 
Aristotle would have alluded to it with such -brevity; and secondly, by such limitation, the 
pieces would often be suddenly concluded at a part in which the spectators were most highly 
interested. 'This vague and unsatisfactory note of Hermann is very well answered in the seventh 
number of the Museum Criticum. ‘* Were a certain number of hours allowed to each poet, 
nothing could be more easy for him than to bring his pieces within the limited time. Indeed, 
_ if this were not the case, I do not perceive how a competitor could judge of the probable length 
of his adversary’s tetralogy. In the Orestean Tetralogy, the Agamemnon is very long; but the 
Choephoroe and Eumenides are both short. At all events, it is probable that some limits were 
assigned to each competitor. It appears that the theatres were filled with fresh audiences four 
times a day. Yet surely one set of competitors must have lasted longer than three hours; and 
. in all probability this account refers to the time when the poets contended with single plays.”” 
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beautiful will it be, with respect to magnitude.—In general, we may say, that an 
action is sufficiently extended, when it is long enough to admit of a change of 
fortune from happy to unhappy, or the reverse, brought about by a succession, 


necessary or probable, of wed(-connected incidents. 


Y. 
(Unity of the Fable.) 


_A Fable is not one, as some conceive, merely because the hero of it is one. 
For numberless events happen to one man, many of which are such as cannot 
be connected into one event: and so, likewise, there are many actions of one ° 
man which cannot be connected into any one action. Hence appears the 
mistake of all those Poets who have composed Herculeids,* Theseids, and other‘ 
Poems of that kind. They conclude, that because Hercules was one, so also 
must be the fable of which he is the subject. But Homer, among his many 
other excellencies, seems also to have been perfectly aware of! this mistake, 
either from art or genius. For when he fie his Odyssey, he did not 
introduce all the events of his hero’s life,—such, fer instance, as the wound 
-he received upon Parnassus—his feigned madness when the Grecian army was 
assembling, &c.—events, not connected, either by necessary or probable con- 
sequence, with each other; but he comprehended those only which have rela- , 
tion. to one action ; for such we call that of the Odyssey—And in the same - 
manner he composed his [diad. vt 

As, therefore, in other mimetic arts, one imitation is an imitation of one 
thing, so here, the fable being an imitation of an action, should be an imitation 
of an action that is one and entire t ; the parts of it being so connected, that 
if any one of them be either transposed, or taken away, the whole will be de- 
stroyed or changed: for whatever may be either retained or omitted, without 
making any sensible difference, is not, properly a part. 


* The Author of the Herculeid, according to Suidas, was Pisander the son of Piso, who re- 
corded the deeds of Hercules in two books. This Poem is thus alluded to by Quintilian, 
** Audire videor undique congerentes nomina plurimorum Poetarum. Quid? Herculis acta 
non bene Pisandros ?”’ Lib. x. cap. 1. For a farther account see Heyne’s Excursus 10 to 
the second AEneid, which is a complete treasure of critical learning on the subject of what have 
been denominated the *¢ Cyclic Poets.’ The Theseid was composed by Pythostratus or 
Nicostratus.— Heyne, ad Apollodor. p. 894. : 

+ To this Chapter, in which Aristotle considers so particularly the wnity of fable, as distinct 
from its totality, it will not be out: of place to annex T'wining’s remarks upon what are called 
the three dramatic unities—** Any one,” he says, “ not acquainted with Aristotle’s Treatise on 
Poetry, would, I suppose, naturally take it for granted, that they“are all explicitly laid down, 
and enforced by him, as essential and indispensable laws, in that famous code of dramatic criticism. 
But the fact is, that of these three rules, the only one that can be called important—that of the 
unity of acttion—is, indeed, clearly laid down and explained, and, with great reason, considered 
by him as indispensable. Of the two other unities, that of place is not once mentioned, or even 
hinted at in the whole book; and all that is said respecting the time of the action, is said in this © 
Papier, and in these words: ‘ Tragedy endeavours, as far as possible, to confine its action 
within the limits of a single revolution of the Sun, or nearly so.” Vol, I. p. 338. 

The first forty-five lines of Horace’s Art of Poetry are taken up in recommending the unity of 
action, and giving examples of mistakes on the subject, the precepts for its preservation ending 
with this solemn decision: Hoc amet, hoc spernat, promissi carminis auctor. _ And according 
to Hurd, in his note on the passage, not without reason; for he insists that the reduction of a 
subject into one entire consistent plan, is the most difficult of all the offices of invention. Who- 
ever reads Ricoboni (Hist. de tous les Theatres de l’Europe) will find that all nations, in the 
infancy of their Theatre, have universally offended against this unity of design. 
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VI. CaS 
(Different provinces of the Poet and Historian.) _ 

‘It appears, farther, from what has been said, that it is not the Poet's pro- 
vince to relate such things as have actually happened, but such as might have. 
happened—such as are possible, according either to probable or necessary 
consequence. For it is not by writing in verse or prose, that the Historian 
and the Poet are distinguished: the work of Herodotus might be versified ; 
but it would still be a species of History, no less with metre, than without. 
They are distinguished by this, that the-one relates what has been, the other 
what might be. On this account, Poetry is a more philosophical, and a more ex- 
cellent thing than History ; for Poetry is chiefly conversant about general 
truth ; History about particular. In what manner, for example, any person 
of a certain character would speak, or act, probably, or necessarily—this is 
general; and this is the object of Poetry, even while it makes use of parti- 
cular names. But, what Alcibiades did, or what happened to him—this is 
particular truth. 

With respect to Comedy, this is now become obvious ; for here, the Poet, 
when he has formed his plot of probable incidents, gives to his characters what- 
ever names he pleases; and is not, like the Iambic Poets, particular, and 

ersonal. . 
Tragedy, indeed, retains the use of real names; and the reason is, that, 
what we are disposed to believe, we must think possible: now what has never 
actually happened, we are not apt to regard as possible; but what has been 
is unquestionably so, or it could not have been at all. 

From all this it is manifest, that a Poet should bea Poet, or maker οἵ fables, 
rather than of verses ; since it is imitation that constitutes the Poet, and of 
this imitation actions are the object: nor is he less a Poet *, though the inci- 
dents of his fable should chance to be such as have actually happened ; for 
nothing hinders, but that some ¢rue events may possess that probability f, 
the inyention of which entitles him to the name of Poet. 


VIL; 
_ (Episodic Fables the worst.) 
Of simple fables or actions the episodic are the worst. I call that an 


episodic fable (ἐπεισοδιώδη μιῦθον), the episodes Ὁ of which follow each other 


* The original, as it stands, (for I doubt of its integrity,) is very ambiguous and obscure. 
The sense-I wished*to give it is this: ‘* nor will he be the less a Poet, though he should found 
his poem upon fact: for nothing hinders, but that some real events may be such as to admit of 
poetic probability ; and he who gives them this probability, and makes them such as Poetry 
requires, is so far entitled to the name of Poet or Inventor.”? Twining, Vol. II. p. 64. 

+ It may appear to the reader to be a strange observation, that ‘* some true events may be 
probable.” But he willrecollect what sort of events, and what sort of probability. Aristotle here 
speaks of: i. e. of extraordinary events, such as Poetry requires, and of that more strict and 
perfect probability, that closer connexion and visible dependence of circumstances, which are 
always required from the Poet, though in such events not often to be found in fact and real life, 
and therefore not expected from the Historian. Ib. Vol. I. p. 129. 

¢ Tyrwhitt remarks that the Prometheus Vinctus affords a striking illustration of the 
ἐπεισοδιώδη μῦθον : the Episode of Oceanus from 291—404, and that of Io 577—911, having 
no sort of connexion, necessary or probable, with the principal fable. ‘ The episodes were 
often added, that the Play might possess its proper magnitude, and that the spectators might 
not be dismissed before the usual time, which perhaps was the reason why Sophocles in the Ajax 
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without any probable or necessary connexion ; a fault into which bad Poets 
are betrayed by their want of skill, and good Poets by the players: for in 
order to accommodate their pieces to the purposes of rival performers in the 
dramatic contests, they spin out the action beyond their powers, and are thus 
frequently forced to break the connexion and continuity of its parts. 

But Tragedy is an imitation, not only of a complete action, but also of an 
action exciting pity and terror. Now that purpose is best answered by such 
events as are not only unexpected, but unexpected consequences of each other : 
for, by this means they will have more of the wonderful, than if they appeared ἡ 
to be the effects of chance; since we find, that among events merely casual, 
those are the most wonderful and ‘striking, which seem to imply design: as 
when, for instance, the statue of Mitys at Argos killed the very man who had 
murdered Mitys, by falling down upon him as he was surveying it ; events 
of this kind not having the appearance of accident. 


VITl. 
(Fables Simple or Complicated.) 
Fables are of two sorts, simple and complicated (Εἰσὶ δὲ τῶν μϑγ)ων of μὲν 
Grob, οἱ δὲ πεπ᾿λεγμένοιν) ; for so also are the actions themselves of which the 
are imitations. An action (having the continuity and unity prescribed) I call 
simple, when its catastrophe * is produced without either revolution or dis- 
covery ; complicated, when with one, or both. And these should arise from 
the structure of the fable itself, so as to be the natural consequences, neces- 
‘sary or probable, of what has preceded in the action. For there is a wide 
difference between incidents that follow from, and incidents that follow only 
- after, each other. 
" (Paris of the Fable. 1. Revolutions. 2. Discoveries. 3. Disasters.) 
A Revolution (περιπέτεια), is a change into the reverse of what is expected 
from the circumstances of the action; and that, produced, as-we’have said, 
by probable or necessury consequence. 
Thus, in the Edipus Tyrannus, the messenger, meaning to make 
Giipus happy, and to relieve him from the dread he was" under with ‘respect 
_to his mother, by making known to him his real birth, produces an effect 
directly contrary to his intention t. ; AWEOE ; 
A Discovery, (ἀναγνώρισις), as, indeed, the word implies, is a change from 
unknown to known, happening between, those characters whose happiness, or 
Gnhappiness, forms the catastrophe of the drama, and terminating in friend- 
‘ship or enmity. τς ahmed 
t he est sort of Discovery is that which is accompanied by a Revolution, as 
in the Gidipus. | 


introduced the long argument concerning burial; the Poets also endeavoured to’ win popular 
favour by splendid Episodes, of which some examples are given by the Scholiast on the Pheenisse 
of Euripides.” Hermann, Arist. p. 122. ᾿ | 

* When its catastrophe—perdSacic—dvev περιπετείας ἢ ἀναγρωρισμοῦ γίγεται---ΝΙετάβχσις, is , 
the change of fortune which constitutes the catastrophe of the piece. * This, which is common to 
all Tragedy, must not be confounded with the περιπετεία, which, however important, is not 
essential.— Twining, Vol. II. p. 74. } 
7 Alluding, probably, to the very words of the messenger. 

ΑΓ, Ti δῆτ᾽ ἐγὼ οὐχὶ τοῦδε rod φόδου σ᾽, ἄναξ, 
᾿Επείπερ εὔνους ἦλθον, ἐξελυσά μην : 


L. 1002. 
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such Discoveries and Revolutions must excite either pity or terror ; an 

or one nae Bean tk, nid niece, eee ΣῊ in ee ET TE Le bli oF dlls ὼ bie te ee ] eget). ΄ 
8 edy we πανὸ defined to δὲ an imitation of petiable and terrible actions : 

Saker tines? co pakobeane ent ὦ ».ν od δα - Jes RO a ν 1 dette To - 


< 


X. 
( Division of Tragedy.) 

The parts of Tragedy which are necessary to constitute its quality, have 
been already enumerated. Its parts of quantity—the distinct parts into which 
it is divided—are these: Prologue, Episode, Exode, and Chorus; which last 
is also divided into the Parode, and the Stasimon. - These are common to all 
tragedies. The Commoi are found in some only {. 

The Prologue § is all that part of a Tragedy which precedes the Parode of 
the Chorus. . : 


~ 


* Tphigenia in Tauris, 1. 785—796. 

+ This word, πάθος, in the sense here used, is very embarrassing to a translator.. The word 
passion, in this sense of szffering, is, with us, appropriated to a subject, from which it cannot, _ 
without a sort of profanation, be transferred to any other. ‘The French, however, have done 
this without scruple ; though the word, when so applied, must be explained before it can be un- 
derstood. Upon the whole, I could find no single. words that seemed to me to answer so 
nearly to πάθος, and its adjective, παθητικὴν, in the sense in which they are used here, and in 
cap. Xyiil. as disaster, and its correspondent adjective, disastrous. : 


᾿ *¢ Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 
“ Of moving accidents [πάθη] by flood and field.” 
Oth. Act. 1. Sc. 3. 
Twining, Vol. ii. pp. 81—2. 


Δ Κοινὰ μὲν οὖν ἁπάντων ταῦτα" ἴδια δὲ, [τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς σκηνῆς]. καὶ Κόμμοι. This 15. 116 passage 
in the original; the words included in the brackets are omitted by Mr. Twining in translation. 
The difficulty consists in the κομμος, and the τὰ ἀπὸ σκηνῇ». being here represented as distinct 
things; whereas in the definition afterwards, κόμιμος is the name given to the joint lamentation 
of the chorus and the actors, 1. 6. τὰ ἀπὸ cxnvis, (by which phrase Aristotle commonly di- 
stinguishes the passages which were sung by the last). Hermann finds a difficulty in the word Ὁ 
ἁπάντων, whether it is to be referred to all scenic fables, or to all tragedies, or to the persons 
who constitute the Chorus. ‘ Not to all scenic fables, for the words πάροδος and στάσιμον are not 
used of the Choruses of Comedy.—Not to all Tragedy—for the words τὰ ἀπὸ σκηνῆς and κόμ μοι, 
are not peculiar to Tragedy, being also found in Comedy.—Had Aristotle meant all tragedies, 
he would have written droaco»—if with ἁπάγτων, δραμάτων be understood, the difficulty is not 
removed, since Comedy is included in the general term δρᾶμα.--- 6 therefore refers ἁπάντων to 
the Chorus, and ἴδια to the Corypheus.” Comment on Arist. p. 141. omy 

_§& Aristotle in his Rhetoric describes the Prologue as being δεῖγμα MSyou—the πρόλογος was 
prefixed, when the drama assumed a regular shape, by way of introduction. It is not to be con- 
founded with the prologus of the Latin Comedy, which was an address of the Poet to the 
audience. Mus, Crit, VII. p. 481. ' 
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The Episode *, all that part which is included between entire Choral Odes. 
The Ewode +, that part which has no Choral Ode after it. 

‘Of the Choral part, the Parode ἢ is the first speech of the whole Chorus : 
the Stasimon ὃ includes all those Choral Odes that, are without Anapests 
and Trochees. 

The Commos isa general lamentation of the Chorus and the Actors together, 
(Κόμμος δὲ, ϑρῆνος κοινὸς χοροῦ καὶ ἀπὸ σκηνῆς). Such are the separate parts 
into which Tragedy isdiwded. 6. 


XI. ; , 

(What Catastrophe, and what Character best for Tragedy.) 
. Since it is requisite to the perfection of a tragedy, that its plot should be 
of the complicated, not of the simple kind, and that it should imitate such 
actions as excite lerror and pity, (this being the peculiar property of the Tragic 
imitation,) it follows evidently, in the first place, that the change from pros- 
perity to adversity should not be represented as happening to a virtuous. 
character ; for this raises disgust, rather than terror or compassion. Neither 
should the contrary change from adversity to prosperity be exhibited in a 
vicious character: this, of all plans, is the most opposite to the genius of 
Tragedy, having no one property that it ought to have; for it is neither 
gratifying in a moral view, nor affecting, nor terrible. Nor again, should the 
fall of a very bad man from prosperous to adverse fortune be represented, 
because, though such a subject may be pleasing from its moral tendency, it 
will produce neither pity nor terror. For our pity is excited by misfortunes 
undeservedly suffered, and our terror by some resemblance between the sufferer 
and ourselves. 

There remains then for our choice the character between these extremes ; 
that of a person neither eminently virtuous or just, nor yet involved in mis~ 
fortune by deliberate vice, or villany, but by some error of human frailty: 
and this person should, also, be some one of high fame and flourishing pros- 
pet y- For example, Aidepus, Thyestes, or other illustrious men of such. 

Ὑ ἍΝ 


* The Ἐπεισόδιον was so called from the entrance upon the stage of an actor in addition to 
the Chorus. ‘The Episodes properly comprehend all the action or drama, introduced at first 
by way of relief, between the Choric songs, to which were added the πρόλογος for an introduction, 
and the ἔξοδος for a cenclusion; hence the Latins called them actus. ib. VIT. 482. — 

+ It seems they (the Actors and Chorus) marched off toa certain tune, ἐξόδιοι νόμοι. “Suidas. 

Ὁ The first speech of the whole Chorus. Upon this passage Tyrwhitt remarks that, ἡ πρώτη 
λέξις ὅλου χοροῦ, is the same as though Aristotle had written τὸ πρῶτον μέλος τοῦ χοροῦ, for the 
whole Chorus never spoke without singing in Dialogue, the Corypheus always speaking for 
them ; and that in the Parode, the system used was sometimes the Anapestic, as in the Ajax of 
Sophocles, Hecuba, &c.; but more frequently the Antistrophic. Hermann in a very long note, 
which is. well worth consulting and comparing with p. 483, in Number vii. of the Museum 
Criticum, denies that the Chorus in the Parode sometimes used Anapzxsts. It is true that it was 
sometimes interrupted by Anapests—these however the Corypheeus recited, and formed no 
of the Parode, an example of which kind he points out in the Antigone, I. 110—129—135. 

ὁ στάσιμον μέλος, ὃ ἄδουσιν ἱστάμεγοι of yooevtal—Sch. Arist. ad Ranas, 1314. Hermann 
says that the Stasimon was so called, not because the chorus stood still when they sang it, which 
they did not, but from its being continuous, and uninterrupted by Anapests or Trochees ; and, 
as we should ‘say, steady: it seems to be derived from στάσις, a set, στάσις μελῶγ, “ἃ set of — 
choric songs,’ i. e. a Strophe and Antistrophe, and perhaps an Epode.—Mus. Crit. VII. 484. 
With respect to the uninterruption of the Stasimon by Anapests and Trochees, vide Tyrwhitt, 
p. 122, on the Chorus in the Prometheus, beginning with στένω ce τὰς οὐλομένας, 405, &c. in 
which several Trochees occur, and Hermann’s observations thereon, p- 140—143, 


᾿ 
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XII, 
(Catastrophe should be single, and that unhappy.) 

Hence it appears, that, to be well constructed, a fable, contrary to the 
opinion of some, should be single, rather than double * ; that the ae of 
fortune should not be from adverse to prosperous; but the reverse ; and that 
it should be the consequence, not of vice, but of some great frailty, in a cha- 
racter such as has been described, or dctter rather than worse. vidi 

These principles are confirmed by experience ; for Poets formerly admitted 
almost any story into the nuniber of tragic subjects ;, but now, the subjects 
of the best tragedies are confined to a few families—to Alcmeon, (ΕΒ αἴρει, 
Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and others, the sufferers, or the 
authors, of some terrible calamity. 

The most perfect tragedy, then, according to the principles of the art, is of 
this construction. Whence appears the mistake of those critics, who censure 
Euripides for this practice in his tragedies, many of which terminate un- 
happily ; for this, as we have shown, is right. And, as the strongest proof 
of it, we find that upon the stage, and in the dramatic’ contests, such tra- 
gedies, if they succeed, have always the most tragic effect: and Euripides, 
though in other respects faulty in the conduct of his subjects, seems cecly 
to be the most tragic of all Poets f. 2 

I place in the second rank, that kind of fable to which some assign thé 
Jirst ; that which is of a douéle construction, like the Odyssey, and also ends 
in two opposite events, to the good, and to the ad, characters. That this 
passes for the best, is owing to the weakness of the spectators, to whose wishes - 
the Poets accommodate their productions 1. This kind of pleasure, however, 
is not the proper pleasure of Tragedy, but belongs rather to Comedy ; for 
there, if even the bitterest enemies, like Orestes and Higisthus, are introduced, 
they quit the scene at last in perfect friendship, and no blood is shed on either 
side. 


* “ Quant ἃ l’unité d’action, je trouve une grande difference entre les tragedies Grecques et les 
tragedies Francoises ; j’appergois tofijours aisément V’action des tragedies Grecques, et je ne la 
perds point de viie ; mais dans les tragedies Frangoises, j’avoiie, que j’ai souvent bien de la peine ἃ 
deméler l’action des episodes, dont elle est chargée.” —Hist. du Theat. Ital. par Ricoboni. Upon 
this Hurd observes, that neglect of an unity, and even simplicity, in the conduct of the fable, is 
one of the greatest defects in the modern Drama; which in nothing falls so much short of the 
perfection of the Greek scene, as in this want of simplicity in the construction. of its fable.. But 
it seems probable that this distinguished critic means only to condemn a plot which, if single, is 
80 implex as not to be intelligible; or, if double, has its parts unconnected with each other. 
ς When we praise the refinement of Grecian taste and judgment, and give, as a proof of it, the 
simplicity of fable which reigns in their Tragedies, while we cannot be engaged but by bustle 

-and intrigue, we perhaps impute that to refinement, which, not improbably, was owing to inex- 

_ perience.” —Anonymous Author. Marmontel owns the Greek ‘Theatre was deficient in action, 
and assigns as a reason, that. they attended chiefly to the denoiiement, and troubled themselves 
but little with the neud.—Marmon. Poet. Tran. T. II. p. 157. 

+ And so Quintilian: ‘In affectibus cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis qui miseratione con- 
stant, facile precipuus.””—Lib. x. ο. 1.. to 

+ Notwithstanding the decision of the Stagirite, this latter species of fable has been strenu- 
ously defended by a celebrated French critic. ‘* Le poete quise ménage un denoiiement heureux 
pour les bons, et malheureux pour les méchans, a l’avantage de pouvoir peindre l’innocence 
avec tous ses charmes, la vertu dans tout son éclat, le crime avec toute son audace. Quelque 
violente que soit l’impression de douleur que me fait le denoiiement, elle est bientét-effacée ; 
mais ce qui ne s’efface point de mémé, c’est la reflexion que j’emporte avec moi. Quelle soit 
donc ἃ ’avantage de Tinnocence et de la vertu, et qu’en me retracant.ce que je viens de voir, 
elle me repelle yn Dieu juste.” —Marmontel, Poet. Tran. T. 11. p. 197. 
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XIII. 
(Terror and Pity to be excited by the Action, not by the Decoration.) 
Terror and pity may be raised by the decuration—the mere spectacle ; but 
they may also arise from the circumstances of the action itself; which is far 
le, and shows a superior Poet. For the fable should be so constructed, 
that, without the assistance of the sight, its incidents may excite horror and 
conimiseration in those who hear them only: an effect which every one, who 
hears the fable of the Gidipus, must experience. 

Since, therefore, it is the business of the Tragic Poet to give that pleasure, 
which arises from pity and terror, through imitation, it is evident, that he 

ought to produce that effect by the circumstances of the action itself. 


XIV. 
(Of disastrous: Incidents, and their proper management ) 

Let us, then, see of what kind those incidents are, which appear most 
terrible, or piteous. 

Now, such actions must, of -necessity, happei between persons who are 
either friends, or enemies, or indifferent to each other. If an enemy kills, or 
purposes to kill, an enemy, in neither case is any commiseration raised in us, 
beyond what necessarily arises from the nature of the action itself. 

The case is the same, when the persons are neither friends nor enemies. 
But when such disasters happen between friends—when, for instance, the 
brother kills, or is going to ka, his brother, the son his father, the mother 
her son, or the reverse,—these, and others of a similar kind, are the proper 
incidents for the Poet’s choice. The received Tragic subjects, therefore, -he is 
not at liberty essentially to alter; Clytemnestra must die by the hand of 
Orestes, and Eriphyle by that of Aleme@on: but it is his province to invent 
other subjects, and to make a skilful use of those which he finds already 
established. What I mean by a skilful-use, I proceed to explain. 

‘The atrocious action may be perpetrated knowingly and intentionally, as 
was usual with the earlier poets; and as Euripides, also, has represented 
Medea destroying her children. 

It may, likewise, be perpetrated by those, who are ignorant, at the time, 
of the connexion between them and the injured person, which they after- 
wards discover ; like (idipus, in Sophocles: ‘There, indeed, the action itself 
does not make a part of the drama*: the Alemeon of Astydamas, and Tele- 

onus in the Ulysses Wounded, furnish instances within the Tragedy t. 

here is yet a third way, where a person upon the point of perpetrating, 
through ignorance, some dreadful deed, is prevented by a sudden discovery f. 
_ Beside these, there is no other proper way. For the action must, of 
necessity be either done, or not done, and that, either mith knowledge, or 
without: but of all these ways, that of being ready to execute, knowingly, 
and yet not executing, is the worst ; for this is, at the same time, shocking, 
and yet not Tragic, because it exhibits no disastrous event. It is, therefore, 
never, or very rarely, made use of. ‘The attempt of Hamon to kill Creon, in 
the Antigone, is an example. 


-™ The murder of Laius, by CEdipus, his son, is supposed to have happened a considerable 
time before the beginning of the action.— Twining. 
+ Of these two dramas nothing more is known than the litile that Aristotle here tells us. 
Tyrwhitt suspects the U/ysses Wounded, to have been a Tragedy of Cheremon. 
+ As in Merope. 
ς 
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Next to this, is the actual execution of the purpose. 

To execute, through ignorance, and afterwards to discover, is better: for 
thus, the shocking atrociousness is avoided, and, at the same time, the dis- 
covery is striking. 

But the best of all these. ways,.is, the last. Thus,.in the Tragedy of Cres 
phontes, Merope, in the very act. of putting her son to death, discoyers him, 
and is prevented*. In the ἢ Rite EBtG> the sister, in the same MAAN, dis- 
covers her brother., Bt gat 

On this account, αἱ ise that. the, μόνω, af ‘Tragedy, as. AS pias τον τον 
are ‘confined toja small number, of, families. , . For it .was not, to.art,, but to 

fortune, that, Poets applied themselves, to find incidents of this nature,., Hence 
the necessity of Pave recourse to those famines in. which such eaten 
have RAPPERS | PaaS STR Te ped odie 
it sd οὐ ϑτίσροι bas KV n | τατον» ΠΝ Ὁ ἀκ], ame 
Cf, the Manners. nd ᾿ ba 
With respect to the “ΜΙ anners, foun: things > to, be attonded to, by: ‘the 
- Poet. ita fae: binsotle 

First, and. principally, ‘they ‘should be "neely leaanee +4 “Now, tannents 
or character; belong, as we have said. before, to. any; speech, or. action, that 
manifests a, certain dispositions; ;and, they are, had, or goed as, the) disposition 
manifested is bad, or good. αὐίσιϑραρθ ort ga,8 ἀρ πα 

The second requisite, is ,proprietys (ταὶ, PR ear h ἐπ ἤπερ is a manly 
character of bravery and fierceness, which PAO ΒᾺΝ HesTS έν be,given to — 
a woman. STIBEGHS BUOOTST His DT Os Bt witty som 

The third requisite, is raaoteblohde, (oy Levies d- bar .odi ax aia: τὰ «τ τρις 

The fourth, is uniformity, (τὸ ὁμαλὸν) § ; for even ihonah the model of the 
Poet’s imitation be some person of uauniform manners, still that person 
must be nis dS, ay nonpicidian ununiform.s, ; Lonateas αγώμαλον δέϊ εἰναι 

ὁ, τῇ avery nto) iflidvueet bre Ate te laistititeag taoo, 2 sang 

'* Plutarch’s: account) of ‘ther effect: of his coup ‘de | DheAtre’ aon: the audience; sisi worth 
transcribing, though, apparently, incoxrect.\ τος γεγο ose anor .erreie seed 100 (νυ πῶ Ὁ 

Σκόπει δὲ τὴν ἐν τῇ Ὑραγῳδίξ ΓΜΕΡΌΠΗΝ; ἐπὶ τὸν τυδὸν παν ρος φοχέα' tod: υἱοῦ; niki ἀραμένήν; 
καὶ λέγουσαν--- nda Ὁ ΒΊΠ 8 as {lero Ties Sis Siro Seont te -bite (3 song rile 

toepetgen δὴ τήνδ᾽ ἐγὼ δίδωμί sor : oY isieoe1d «53. 
TIAN yy 9 gd covvaesla te -botmover τὸν τον σον ἢ ih τὸν ΤΥ . 


ὅσον ἔν τῷ θεάτρῳ κίνημα phe »συνεξοῤθιάζουφαι, φόνου" fan, Φόξω 9} tik: δέος! ade φθάση τὸν" 
ἐπιλαμβανόμεγον γέρογταν καὶ τοῖσι τὸ βειράκιον.-- [περὶ meta p- 1837, ed. H. et Twining, 
Vol. II. 130. oqsw sited fe enusnace 


+ Good, in the usual sense of Se goodness s ya ely whichypucté, applied. to man= 
ners, will ‘bear. Twining, ib. 131;.who.makes this temarkcin:consequence|of its haying been 
contended by some, that Aristotle meant; dramatic, goodness 5 x under ‘the notion of moral good- 
ness, the rule confirms what he had before said,:that-vicious characters: should never usurp the 
first place in Tragedy, which should-always;besoccupied. Kern naturally good, 85 
hurried into crimes by the excess of noble. passions... so0rg oiqgons c's eilsagh » 

1 Horace has excellently expressed the 4 ἀρμέναοντα of manners in the following lines: 


ZEtatis cujtisque notandi ὁ πὲ tibi mores; ' 


Mobilibusque decor natutis dandus, ae 


of which he gives several examples 5 a ge the, ‘6 shah cadeae qui, voces jam ‘scit. — 

2dly, the ‘‘ imberbis juvenis.’”’—3dly,. the Id man,—“ tor Jentus iners, pavidusque 

futuri. ”—Vide Art. Poet. 157—178. “dt Piles iia Cer a real atu dene 
§ The uniformity of Aristotle, is thus enforced by ‘Horace: . 


Intererit multum, Davusne loquatur, an heros ;— 
Colchus, an Assyrius; Thebis nutritus, an Argis.— 
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We have an example of manners unnecessarily bad, in the character of 
Menelaus in the Tragedy of Orestes ; of improper and unbecoming manners, 
in the lamentation of U/ysses in’ Seyila, and in the speech of Melanippe: of 
ununiform manners, in the Iphigenia at Aulis ; for there, the Iphigenia, who 
supplicates for life, has ito resemblance ‘to the Iphigenia of the conclusion. 

In the manners, as in the fable, the’ Poet should always aim, either at 
what is necessary, or what is probable} sd that such character shall’ appear 
to aera or act, necessarily, or probably, in such a manner, and this event, 
‘to be' the necessary’ or probable corgeqtiénee of that—Hence it is evident, 
that the development ‘also’ ‘of ἃ fable’ should arise’ ‘out of the fable itself, and 
not depend upon ‘machinery, as ti’ the’ Medea? ΤῊΣ ‘proper application of 
machinery is to such circumstances, ὅθ᾽ are extraneous to the drama; such, 
as either happened before the time of the action, and could not, by human 
means, be known; or, are to ha pen after, and require to be foretold ἢ; for 
to the gods we attribute the KedoWtelhye OF all things. But nothing improbable 
should be Adiiitted in the incidents'of the fable ; or, if it cannot be avoided, 
it should, at least, be confined to such as are without the Tragedy itself; as 
τή the vias of Sophdelés) oo od bisode yous eyo τ : 

τ Since’ Trigedy'is aw πη ῥα δ Gf what'ts Best; We ὁπό 14 follow the ex- 
amplevdf’ skilful portiait: painters’; “who, whilé they\‘express the peculiar 
lineaments, and produce a likeness, at the same time iniprove upon the original. 
Ané@'this,’'t06,;'the Poet; ‘when he imitates the manners of passionate men 
(or 6f indolent, or any other 6f a'simihit kind) Should draw an example ap- 
proaching rather toa good, than toa hard and ferocious character: as Achilles 


is drawn, by Agatho, and by \Hoitier?*) o8 somes oh ον 
τῷ to. Lobor 92 “Ὁ ΠΟ: {19γ}͵9. BOT 2.4 L6soARa τὸ ASS κοῖταν 
59. ted? Lita: exoumem eruliag ary, to ΠΟΡΊΘΟ ena 96} 
χὰ PLE eda cee Νὰ ΟΝ TI Eee Peet ee 
Ms 1 WOKE NOS LCD Perent kinds of Discoveries. γ 


First, the most inartificial of all, and-to which, from poverty of invention, 
the generality! of Poets have:tecéurseis the discovery! by viseble: signs, (ἡ διὰ 
σημείων.) Of these signs, some are naturaly°as the’ lance with which the 

ὁ the earth-born*Thebans + were: marked others are adventitious ; 
(ἐπίκτητα") and of these, some are corporal, as scars; some external, as 
necklaces, bracelets, &c. OD MWC Ales “Erger 48 ay gio 

Secondly—Discoveries invented, at pleasure, by the Poet, and on that 
account," still: inartificial.’ For’ exam @ >in the Iphigenia, Orestes, after 


᾿ 7 . 
1.346 Ὁ (ἢ 5 νᾷ ff 


Homereum si forte reponis Achillem ; 
yy of bolygs oImpigery iracumdusy inexorabiligyiacer; yy) 1) 0.0 


ΚΕ gaiyed εὐ \Jurenegetsibi nata, nihil tion arroget amis. “1.0... Ὁ 0 
: 208 Foros λον ‘Sit: Medea fevox; invictaque; flebilis Ino, shiojertA Jali, γα 


Ὁ ΤΠ ΩΝ Toyo οἰ Perfidus Τχίση, Το νερὰ; ‘tristis: Orestes. ἼΞ 30) 288 
og Cl a lL  servetar ad intam) Ὁ 
t Qualis ab incepto processerit; et sib? 'constet.2- “0 
I acai ΠῚ H grat aft 10 oteot rig’ ΧΆΡΙ, Gee 8O7 7"? 
* Nec Deus intersit,, nisi dignus;vindice nodus 
Inciderit :_ nec quarta.loqui persona laborat. 

: Ἂ ΜΝ εν - a A. Ρ. 191]. : 

+ The descendants of the éarth-bori Thebans, who, according to fable, sprung from the Earth, 
when Cadmus sowed the Dragon’s teeth. They are said to have been distinguished by the natural 
mark of a lance upon their shoulders—Dion Chrys. Orat. IV. as quoted by Tyrwhitt. Her- 
‘mann conjectures, from Aristotle using the word γηγενεῖς, and not σπαρτοὶ, as a Prose writer 
would have written it, that these are the words of-some Poet. | ; 

; c2 
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having discovered his sister, discovers himself to her. She, indeed, is dis- 
covered by the letter ; but Orestes, by [verbal proofs :] and these are such, as 
the Poet chooses to make him produce, not such as arise from the circum- 
stances of the fuble. , 


Another instance, is the discovery by the sound of the shuttle in the 
Tereus of Sophocles *. | ; 

Thirdly—The Discovery occasioned by memory ; (ἡ διὰ μνήμιης:) as, when 
some recollection is excited by the view of a particular object. Thus, in the 
Cyprians of Diceogenes t, a discovery is produced by tears shed at the 
sight of a picture: and thus,im the Tule of Alcinous, Ulysses, listening to 
the bard, recollects, weeps,;and. is discovered... ' Ber 

Fourthly—The Discovery,.eccasioned by reasoning or inferences (ἢ ἐκ 
συλλογισμοῦ") such as that.in the Choéphore: .«« The person, who ds arrived, 
resembles me—no one jresembles me, but Orestes—it must be het!” ; 

But, of all Discoveries, the best is that which arises from the action itself, 
and in which a striking effect is produced by probable incidents. Such is 
that in the Gdipus of Sophocles : and that.,in,the, Iphigenia ; for nothing is 
more natural than, her,desire of conveying the. letter... Such discoveries are 
the best, because they alone,are, effected without, the help of cnvented»proofs, 
or bracelets, éc¢s οὐ περί 40% πϑήσάνε Wee bes δὴ este to Uhar 


«ἢ 
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i ort we wa eo XV Let Τί peens we 4 ἜΤ» 
_ (Complication and Development. of the Plot.) 9 τ΄ 
Every Tragedy consists οὗ two parts—the ¢omplication; (Jeaig) and the 


mwonT : ti ἱ ΤΗΝ ‘ : 


® καὶ τῆς κερκίδος Gwry.—Dacier, after) some other commentators, ‘makes ἃ spéalcing’ shuttle of 
this ; and wonders, as indeed he well’ might, that the great, critic should let:so monstrous an ab- 
surdity pass without a severer censure than that of its wanting art. Others understand much 
more reasonably, not the literal, but the metaphorical, voice of the shuttle, in the epistolary web . 
by which Philomela is said to have conveyed to her sister the dismal tale of her sufferings. | Vide 
Ovid’s Met. lib. vi. 572.] But as this.\seems to ‘have been the current traditional story, I do 
not see how it gould be adduced. as) a circumstance énvented at pleasure) by the Poet: )I should 
rather suppose, that the discovery in question, whatever it, might,be, was, effected by the sound 
of the shuttle, which Aristotle calls, φώνη, voice, not, probably, in his own language, but in the 
poetical language to-which hé ‘alludes.’ ‘For these κέρκιδες, it’ seems, were a very vocal sort of 
things, nothing like the shuttles'of'\** these degenerate days.”” Every one recollects the’**arguto 
pectine” of Virgil. But this is nothing το, the amplification, of some Greek  epigrammatists, who 
scruple not to compare them to swallows, and even to nightingaless ἢ. yi) gos 004! 
7 " Kepxidag ὀρθρολάλοισι XEAIAOSIN εἰκελοφώνους-- ᾿ς 
jes 
Κερκίδα δ᾽ ederofyroviAHAONA,— iy) 8 90 ysis oilt γα στο 

Hence the ridiculous fancy of Joseph Scaliger, thatthe metamorphosis of Procné into a swal- 
low was exhibited in the Tereus of Sophoéles andsthat'a shuttle was made’use of; instead: of a 
whistle or bird-pipe, to imitate the swallow’s voite! Twining, vol. ‘ii. 182. | "Tyrwhitt’s expla- 
nation of this passage is, perhaps, betters Κεῤκὶὴς.» he says, is not only a shuttle, ‘but used some- 
times to signify the web itself... \So Schol.iin Heeubay 1153 )[xepui¢] τὸ Ugacjuo—a declaration, 
therefore, by a web, may, poetically speaking, be termed the voice of the web. | Ῥ 127. 

t Nothing known of this fable. «.3/{t 15. doso-2oioxigh ‘to εἴγτος joneih yrsmr TO 1968 

+ There is much confusion in this passage. One thing, however, seems ¢léar’; that ἐκ 
συλλογισμοῦ, cannot mean, as some interpreters have understood it to mean, ** by réason or in- 
ference in the mind of the person: w ho:makes ithe Discovery 3” because this is common to all the 
modes of discovery. When Electra! r:cognises her ‘brother; does she not infer, or, in'the phil 
sophers’ language, syllagise 2, “+ Thiseman has seen the lancesnobody could see it ‘butOrestes. 
—This is Orestes.” Twining, vol.) ii: 187. See Blonifield’s ‘note ‘on the’ 168th Tine bf the 
Choéphore. ΟΕ Ἢ Paste Silt oF 68. Phe earl es αῦδι + dein 


Qt 


development, (λύσις) *. The complication is often formed by incidents sup- 
posed prior to the action, dnd by a part, also, of those that are within the 
action ; the rest, form the development. I call complication, all that is be- 
tween the beginning of the piece, and the last part, where the change of 
fortune commences :—development, all between the beginning of that change, 
and the conclusion. 

ΧΙΣ, --- - 


“δὶ (Different kinds of Tragedy. 

Thereare four kinds of Tragedy, deducible from so many parts, which have 
been mentioned. One kind-is\ the Complicated, {πεπλεγμένη) where all 
depends on revolution and discovery? another is the Disastrous, (παθητική") 
such as those on the subject of Ajax or [vion' : another, the Moral, (ἠθική }} as 
the Phthiotides and the Peleus: and, fourthly; the ‘Simple; (ofov:) such as the 
Phorcides, the Prometheus, and all those Tragedies, ‘the scene of which is 
laid in the infernal regions; Ὁ ΠΤ ΠῚ Ὁ 9 

ΤΠ ἡ Po6 Botan ened: Plan to be avoided.) 

* We must also’ be atterntive’to what has been often mentioned, and not 
construct ἃ T'ragedy upon'an Epic plan. By an Epic plan, I mean a fable 
composed of many fables Ὁ; as if any one, for instance, should take the 
entire fable of the Iliad for the subject of a Tragedy. Inthe Epic Poem, the 
length of the whole admits of a proper magnitude in the parts ; but in the 
drama, the effect of such a plan is) far different from what is expected. As 
a proof of this, those Poets, who have'formed the whole of the destruction of 
Troy into a Tragedy, instead of confining themselves (as Euripides, but pot 
Aaschylus, has done, in the story of Niobe) to a part, have either been con- ἢ 
demned in the representation, or have contended without success.. 


Ripe el, voces i Rosi ἐρσρῤμοιναα aT 

Oe ΡΥ ΠῚ 4s, sdotiuss oid | CF the Chorus.) - ἮΝ : 
“The Chorus shouldbe: considered 85. Ὅπ6 Ὁ the persons in the drama ; 
should bea part of the’ whole; and ἃ sharér in the action: not as in Euripides δ, 


7 ᾿ 


but, asin Sophocles. ΑΒ. for other Poets-their choral Songs have no more 
connexion with.t ir subject;,than with that -of any other: Tragedy: and 
_ hence, they-areinow: become detached pieces, inserted at pleasure: a practice 


first introduced by Agatho. ἀβειϊο λοι ὦ 


* Literally, the tying and the untying. Our language wants a proper term. The French 
expresses it exactly by neeud and denoiiement.) τ΄ 69° é 
.t ἐν δ. Τὴ which the delineation, of mannersy:or:¢haracter, is predominant. Our langu 
“ wants.a word, to express | tiis, sense of the\Greekj9aovy andthe Latin moratum. Mannered, 
has, I believe, sometimes been used in this:sense «but so seldom, as to sound awkwardly. We 
know nothing of the subjects here given as examples ; the Phorcides was a Tragedy of Aischylus. 
Twining; vol. i. p. 155... 4 99 : 


fable.— Twining. ᾿ 

§ This expression does not, I think, necessarily imply any stronger censure of Ewripides, 
than that, the Choral Odes .of his Tragedies were, in general, more loosely connected with the 
subject, than those,.of, Sophocles ; fors.that this is. the fault here meant, not the improper 
** choice of the: persons, wiia, compose. the: Chorus,’ as: Mr. Potter understands, is, I think, 
plain from. what, immediately follows; the connexionjbeing this: ‘Sophocles is, in this respect, " 
᾿ most perfect 3; Euripides less so as to, the others, their choral songs are totally foreign to the 
subject of their Tragedies.— Twining, vol, i. p. 158. κιὰ 8 


Φ ὁ. ὁ. Of many distinct parts, or Episodes, each of them capable of furnishing a Tragic 


PART Ii. 


CHAPTER.H.... | enol? 
(Comparison between the Epic Poem, and Trazedy.), ae Sal 


ΤῊΝ Epic Poem differs from Tragedy, in, the, /ength of its plan,,and in 
its metre. ) ἐς ὦ 
With respect to Jength, a sufficient; measure has already been assigned. It 
should be such, as to admit. of our comprehending, atone yew the heaiaring 
and the end: and this would be the, case, if the Epic Poem were reduce 
from its ancient length,,so as;not;to, exceed that, of such,a number of Tra- 
gedies, as are performed st at one hearing *.,, But, there,,is,acir- 
cumstazice in the nature.of, Epic; Poetry. which affords it, pe uliar latitude in 
the extension of its plan., It is notin the power of ‘Tragedy to pu 6. several 
different actions performed at the: same, tyme; it).can imitate o1 vi one 
which occupies, the stage; and \in which the actors are em Geet _, But, the 
Epic imitation, being.narrative, admits, of many such onic eous incidents, 
properly related.to the. subject, which swell. the Poem to a,considerable size. 
And this gives it, a, great, aaa age both in point of magnificence, and, also, 
as it enables the Poet to relieve his hearer, and diversify his work, by,ay 
of dissimilar Episodes: for it is to the satiety naturally arising from nilaeity 
that Tragedies frequently owe their ill success. , ; 
With respect to Metre, the heroic is established by experience as the most - 
proper ; so that, should any one compose a narrative Poem in any other, or in 
a variety of metres, he would be thought guilty of a great impropriety. For 


* If we knew certainly, how many Tragedies were performed at one hearing, we should 
know with equal certainty, to what length Aristotle thought the Epic Poem ought to be reduced, 
in order to be perfectly or sufficiently εὐσυνοπτον. But, unfortunately, the premises here are not 
less obscure than the conclusion. 10 seems to have been a commonly received opinion, that the 
four dramas of each Poet, which composed the Tetralogiw, were always performed δέ ὁπ hear- 
ing—in one day. In this case, if one Poet only produced his Tetralogia, there could be but 
four Tragedies [Twining meant to say, perhaps, three Tragedies and one Satyric Drama—Vid. 
Mus. Crit. No. V. p. 77}: if two, there must be eight, and so on: there could be no inter- 
mediate numbers. ‘The passage, commonly adduced, as the principal authority in this matter, 
from Diogenes Laertius, appears to me to be against this supposition. ἘΠῚ words are these : 
᾿Εκεῖνοι (sc. ‘Tragici) τετράσι δράμασι ἠγωνίζονῖο, Διογυσίοις, Ληναίοις, TavaOnvators, KOT parc, ὧν πὸ 
τέταρτον ἦγ σατυρικὸν" τὰ δὲ τέτταρα δράματω ἐκαλεῖτο Τεϊραλογία. Here are four festivals, and four 
dramas; and the most obvious meaning is, that each contending Poet produced not his entire 
Tetralogia at the same festival, but one Tragedy only αὐ each different festival.— Vol. IT. p. 333. 

When Diogenes Laertius speaks of plays, acted at the Panathenaic festivals, he refers to a 
more recent age, when that custom may probably have prevailed. - But long before that time 
tetralogies had been discontinued. Sophocles is said to have introduced the custom of producing — 
only one drama, instead of four ; or perhaps one tragedy and a satyric drama. ‘The custom ὃ 
presenting four dramas at oncé was not of very long duration; for it seems not to have been in- 
troduced till the later years of Eschylus; who wrote, as the author of his life informs us, 
seventy tragedies, but only about five satyric dramas, which account shows, if correct, that he 
could have presented only five tetralogies, of which the Orestean was the last. But this does 
not very well accord with the circumstance of his Having acquired great reputation by his satyric 
drama.—Mus, Crit. V. p. 79. 
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the heroic is the gravest and most majestic of all measures; and hence it is, 
that it φρο ῥα admits the use of foreign and metaphorical expressions ; for 
in this respect also, the narrative imitation is abundant and various beyond 
the rest. But the Iambic and Trochaic have more motion; the latter being 
adapted to dance, the other to action and business. 


' ς III. 
(Epic narration should be Dramatic and Imitative.) 

Among the many just claims of Homer to our praise, this is one—that he 
is the only Poet who seems to have understood what part in his Poem it was 
proper for him fer himself: The Poet, in his oye. person, should speak 
as little as possible ; for he is tse then’ the imifator,\\ Ὁ 


Heworeey τι eve | , poole! tty? v ΤΡ» A δ᾽ $+, 
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(Epic. adinits: the Wonderful more ea a anil “Gna greater degree than 
Trage iso atch 

The surprising is necessary in Tragedy ; a the Epié Poem goes farther, 
ΠΕΣ Τα vent ta improbable Ke incredible, feces OWwhich δῇς highest 
degree ‘of 1 the | surprising results, bécatse; there, the action i is ‘not seen. “The 
circumstances, | for example, ‘of the’ pursuit ‘of ctor by ‘Athilles, are such, 
as, ΠῚ a stage, would appear r idiculous 5 + δῃδ' (ahead ealy standing 
still, and ing no part in eee ὁ pursuit; and ‘Aichilles ‘making ‘Signs to them, 
by. the ‘motion’ of hig head, not to Hikeutires ‘But ine thé! Epic Poem this 
escapes: our notice. Now the the i pleases as isevident from 
the νοι φοὸ which men always make ‘in uta τ ΧΟΡ in order to 
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PART V. 


CHAPTER III. 


(Of the Superiority of Tragic to Epic Poetry.) 

Tracepy has the advantage in the following respects.—It possesses all 
that is possessed by the Epic; it might even adopt. its metre; and to this it 
makes no inconsiderable addition, in the Music and the Decoration ; by the 
latter of which, the illusion is heightened, and the pleasure, arising from the 
action, is rendered more sensible and striking. 

It has the advantage of greater clearness and distinctness of impression, as 
well tn reading, as in representation. | 

It has also that, of attaining the end of its imitation in a shorter compass: 
for the effect is more pleasurable, when produced by a short and close series 
of impressions, than when weakened by diffusion through a long extent of 
time; as the (dipus of Sophocles, for example, would be, if it were drawn 
out to the length of the /é/ad. Farther: there is less unity in all Epic 
imitation ; as appears from this—that any Epic Poem will furnish matter for 
several Tragedies. For, supposing the Poet to choose a fable strictly one, the 
consequence must be, either, that his Poem, if inert contracted, will 
appear curtailed and defective, or, if extended to the usual length, will be- 
come weak, and, as it were, diluted. If, on the other hand, we suppose him 
to employ several fables—that is, a fable composed of several actzons—his 
imitation is no longer strictly one. 


IV. 
(Preference of Tragedy.)\\- 0 Iz wi 
If then Tragedy be superior to the Epic in all these respects, and also in 
the peculiar end at which it aims, (for each species ought to afford, not any . 
sort of pleasure indiscriminately, but such only as has been pointed out), it 
evidently follows, that Tragedy, as it attains more effectually the end of the 
art itself, must deserve the preference. ; , 


᾿ ᾿ 
ἘΠΊ TRA isi 


FROM BENTLEY'S DISSERTATION ON THE LETTERS OF PHALARIS. 


AGE OF COMEDY. 


In the fifty-first Epistle to Eteonicus, there is another moral sentence : 
Θνητὲς γὰρ ὄντας ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχειν, ὡς φασί τινες, ov προσήκει" “ Mortal 
man ought not to entertain immortal anger (a).” But, I am afraid, he will 
have no better success with this than the former ; for Aristotle, in his Rhe- 
pe *, among some other sententious verses, cites this Iambic, as commonly 

own: ' , 


᾿Αθάνατον ὀργὴν μὴ φύλαττε, SiyTds ὧν. 


᾿ς This, though the Author of it be not named, was, probably, like most of those 

overbial gnome, borrowed, from. the Stage; and, consequently, must be 
later than Phalaris, let it belong to what, Poet you please, Tragic or Comic. 

But, because it may be suspected that the Poet himself might take the 
thought.from common usage, and only give it the turn and measure of a verse, 
let. 18.866. if.we, can..discover some plainer footsteps of imitation, and detect 
the lurking Sophist, under the mask of the Tyrant. Stobzust gives us 
these verses, out of Euripides’ Philoctetes :— 


Ὥσπερ δὲ ϑνητὸν καὶ τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἡμῶν ἔφυ, 

Οὕτω προσήκει μηδὲ τὴν ὀργὴν ἔχειν 

"Abavaroy, ὅστις σωφρονεῖν ἐπίσταται. 
Now to him that compares these with the words of this Epistle, it will be 
evident that the Author had this very passage before his pen: there is ἔχειν, 


and προσήκει" not only a sameness of sense, but even of words, and those: not 
necessary to the sentence ; which could not fall out by accident. And where 


* Lib. ii. cap. 21. 1 Tit. xx. Περὶ ᾽Οργῆς. 


(a) Bentleius in immortali ista de Phalaridis epistolis dissertatione hac verba, ϑνητοὺς yap 
ὄντας ἀθάγατον ὀργὴν ἔχειν, ὡς Φασί τινες, οὐ προσήκει, ex Euripide mutua sumta existimat, cui 
sane hactenus assentior. WVerum, quod non yidit Vir summus, non sunt ἰδία ex Euripide imi- 
tando expressa, sed sunt ipsa Tragici verba, ita legenda :— 


Θνητοὺς γὰρ ὄντας ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχειν 
Οὔτοι προσήκει. 


Duo erant, que, ne Viri docti hoc perviderent, faciebant. Primum, quod nesciebant ὠθάνατον 
primam producere, quod apud omnes antiquos et genuinos Gracia Poétas semper fieri preestabo, 
alias forsitan Brunckii et aliorum errores castigaturus._ | Deinde paulo minus grati sant numeri, 
quam in plerisque Tragicorum senariis, non tamen omnino inusitatii— Porson. ad Eurip. Med. 
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has he now a friend at a pinch to support his sinking credit? for Euripides 
was not born in Phalaris’s time. Nay, to come nearer to our mark; from 
Aristophanes* the famous Grammarian (who, after Aristotle, Callimachus, 
and others, wrote the Διδασκαλίαι, “ A Catalogue and Chronology of all the 
Plays of the Poets:” a work, were it.now extant, most useful. to ancient 
History), we know that this very Fable, Philoctetes, was written Olymp. 
LXXXviI; which is cxx years,after the Tyrant’s destruction. Le 
I had said that the lambic'verse quoted by Aristotle, 
᾿Αθάνατον ὀργὴν μὴ guaarle, ϑνητὸς ὦν, ceianeel 
“4 was probably borrowed' from’ the Stage.” This does not please the Exa- 
miner ; for he comes upon’me with this gravelling question, “« Why more 
probably borrowed” from’ the Stage than’ ‘from Archilochus’ aad e 
fragments of which are full of those’ proverbial sentences ?” I will tell “you, 
sir, why more probadly from the Stage than from Archilochus (4). Ε 
because in Aristotle’s time there were’ a’thousand Iambics of the St: é for 
one of Archilochus.' ‘The ‘Plays ‘of “the' ‘old’ ‘Comedy ‘were eccnxv +; of 
the middle Comedy, pexvir? ‘nay, Athenaus ‘says f, That ‘he himself had 
read above pcce plays of the middle‘ Comedy, Add to these’ ‘all’ the ‘Tra- 
gedies, which in all probability were more than the others, and it will be’rea- 
sonable to suppose that there were ag marty whole Plays in’ Aristotle’s “days, 
as there were single lambie verses inal ‘Archilochus’ Poems? ‘And,/see6 
because Aristotle, in thé very same place where he’ cites this sefivento} Υ 
several others; all’ οὗ which, “except! oné; we ‘are ‘suré are ‘fetched fron 
Stage, out of Euripides and Epicharmus’' and even'that one'is very berth 
be taken from the same plaeb.' “And 1iow; I would 'bég léave,'in miy “tira; "to 
ask the Examiner a question’: What he means when he ‘says! The" fag. 
ments. of Archilochus’ Iambies ‘ate’ full ‘of! those Proverbial Sentences ?” ‘fo: 


I believe there are not ten Iambics’of Archilochus now extant; and ‘but two 


* Argument. Medex Eur. ᾿ + Prolog. ad Arist. + Athen. p. 366. 
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. (ὦ The invention of Iambics ascribed to Archilochus. Betts: 7 aaa aaa ἢ 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo. β 
Art. Poet, 7,9. 


him, to his farther satisfaction, that, though we suppose Plays were acted a 
little before; or in Phalaris’s time, yet it does not presently follow as a con- 
sequence that Phalaris could cite that verse out of a Poet, whether Tragic 
or Comic. no the 

* First, because 10 is an Tambic verse ; and it was a good while after the in- 
vention of Comedy and’ Tragedy before that measure was used in them. 
Aristotle assures us of this, as far-as it concerns Tragedy: “ The measure,” 
says he, “in Tragedy was changed from Tetrametres to Iambics; for at 
first they used Tetrametres, because the Trochaic foot is more proper for 
dancing*.”» And the same reason will hold ‘for Comedy too, because that, 
as well as Tragedy, was at first “‘ nothing but a Song, performed by a Chorus 
dancing to‘a pipet’ It) stands toyreason,. therefore, that there also the 
Tetrametre was used, ‘rather than. the Iambic ; which, as the same Aristotle 
observes {,) was fit for buséness|rather than dancing; and for, discourse rather 
thanrsinging\(5),/7  Α dott ἐπ doe ᾿ ᾿ : 

)And)secondly, because both Comedy and Tragedy, in their first beginnings 
at Athens, were nothing but extemporal diversions, not just and regular 
pees | they ‘were neither Aig tia preserved, nor written ; but, like 
he ‘entertainments of our Merry, Andrews; on the stages of mountebanks, 
were bestowed only upon the present assembly, and so forgotten. Aristotle 
declares δ ,expressly :—‘‘ Both, Tragedy, and,Comedy,” says, he, “were at 
first made px TEMPORES ;’——and another very good writer, Maximus Tyrius, 
tells us “ That the ancient) Plays at Athens. were nothing but Choruses of 
boys. and men; the husbandmen in, ,their several;parishes, after the labours 
of seed-time and harvest, singing EXTEMPORAL Songs||.”) Donatus, or 
whoever is the author of that discourse about Comedy, says, “ Thespis ‘was 
the}‘first’(that, wrote his Plays, and, by that means made them’ public {.” 
But ‘he was; younger than the Tyrant’s, time, 45. it, will, appear more mani- 
festly,anion ; so, that Phalaris, 85: I conceive; could not meet with this verse 
in those. days,.when the Plays were not written, unless Mr. B. will bring 
him over|the sea incognito to the merriments in the Attic villages. . 

, And this ‘perhaps may, be the true reason, why the most. of those that have 
spoken of-the origin of Comedy, make no;mention of Susarion or his con- 
temporaries, but ascribe the invention of it to, Epicharmus ; for, as it seems, 
nothing of that kind was written and, transmitted to posterity before the 
time of that.Sicilian Theocritus therefore is express and positive “ That 
Epicharmus 1NvENTED Comedy.” Mi 
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; "Are φωνὰ Δώριοξ, Χωγὴρ 6 τὰν Κωμῳδίαν 

a θα Ἑὐρῶὼν ᾿Ἐπίχαῤμὸς #0 e's j 

« Comedy,” says Themistius, “ began of old in Sicily-;: for Epicharmus and 
Phormus were of that country t+.” Epieharmus,” says Suidas, “ together 
with Phormus, ΝΥΝ Εν Comedy at Syracuse 11. And Solinus, in his 


~*™ Poet. c. iv. Τὸ μὲν πρῶτον τετραμέτρῳ ἐχρῶντο. So also in Rhet. iii. 1. 

+ “ Donatus, Comeedia fere vetus, ut ipsa quoque olim Tragiedia, simplex carmen fuit, 
quod Chorus cum Tibicine concinebat.” _ 

~ Poet. c. xxiv. et iv. 

ἕ Poet. 6. iv. Γενομένη οὖν ἀπ᾿ ἀρχῆς ΑὙΤΟΣΧΕΔΙΑΣΤΊΚΗ, καὶ αὐτὴ καὶ ἡ κωμῳδία. 

" Dissert. xxi. "Ασματα ἄδοντες ATTOSKEAIA, 

‘| “ Thespis autem primus hee'scripta in omnium notitiam protulit.’ _- , 

** Theoc. Epig. 17. ++ Them. Orat. xix. +t Suid. Ἐπ. 
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description of Sicily: ‘‘ Here,” says he, “was Comedy rirsT INVENTED*.”: 
“Some are of opinion,” says Diomedes, “ that Epicharmus frst made 
Comedyt.” Aristotle makes some small intimation of Susarion’s pretences; , 
but he expresses himself so, that he does as good as declare in favour of Epi- 
charmus. I will give the reader. his own words:—‘“ The pretenders,” says 
he, “ to the invention of Comedy are the Megarenses; both those here (86; 
means the Megarenses near Attica) and those in Sicily ; for Epicharmus 
was of that place, who is much older than Chionides and, Magnest.”. 
When he says “ The Megarenses that are here,” he may hint perhaps. at, 
Susarion, who was born at that Megara; but he plainly signifies that his, 
claim was of no great weight, by passing him over without.a name. He, 
might allow him to be the author of, some eaxiempore Karces; that may be 
called the first rudiments of Comedy ; and. that is all that with justice can* 
be granted him. And with this opinion all those, fall in who assert that 
Comedy is more recent than ‘Tragedy 5 for the same persons suppose Thespis 
to be the inventor of Tragedy, who lived about Olymp. ux1. .. Horace, after 
he had given an account of the rise of Tragedy and Satire: ‘‘ After these,” 
says he “came the old Comedy:” Successit vetus his Comadia§. “ His,” . 
says the ancient Scholiast, “scil. Satyris et Trageedix.”’.. And Donatus is 
_ very “ positive that Tragedy is senior to Comedy, both in the subject of it, 
and the time of its invention ||.” ; : 
Well then,—If Epicharmus was the first writer of Comedy, it will soon 
appear that the true Phalaris could not borrow an. Iambic from the stage ; | 
for it is well known that. Epicharmus lived with Hiero of Syracuse I: _ 
and the author of the Arundel Marble places them both at Olymp. txxvit, , 
when Chares was Archon at Athens, which is Lxxvii1 years after Pha-. 
laris’s death. It is true, Epicharmus lived to a very great age: to ΧΟ years, - 
as Laértius says**; or to xcvi1, as Lucian tt. Now allow the greater of 
these for the true term of his life; and suppose too that he died that very. ὁ 
year when he is mentioned in the Marble (though it cannot fairly be pre- . 
sumed so) yet he would be but xvirr years old in the last year of Phalaris’s 
reign, which perhaps will be thought too young an age to set up for.an.in- 
ventor; for all great wits are not so very early and forward as “a young 
writer} {” that 1 have heard of. 7 
Or again, if Phormus, who is joined with Epicharmus, be supposed the. 
first poet of the stage, the matter will not be at all mended; for even he too , 
is too young to do the Epistles any service. His name is written. different 
ways: Athenzus and Suidas call him Phormus(a); but Aristotle, Phormis§§. 
In Themistius it is written Amorphus ||||, which is an evident depravation. 
Some learned men would write it Phormus, too, in Aristotle ;. but if that be 


* Solin. ‘* Hic primum inventa Comeedia.”’ + Diom. Pp 486. 


+ Arist. Poét. c. 3. § Arist. Poét. ν. 281. || De Com. | 
41 Plut. Schol. Pind. ὅς. ** Laért. Epich. ᾿ ++ Luce. in Macrob. 
tt Pref. p. 3. 88 Φόρμις, Poet. c. v. III "Αμορῷος. 


(a) dopp40;.—Native of Syracuse, Comic writer, and tutor of Gelon’s sons; author of seven 
Comedies, Admetus, Alcinous, Halcyones, ΠῚ Excidium, Cepheus or Cephalza, Perseus. . He 
was the first who introduced a vest reaching to the heels, and scenery of red skins: ἐχρήσατο δὲ 
πρώτος ἐνδύματι ποδήρει, καὶ σκηνῇ δερμάτων φοινίκων. Another piece ascribed to him by Athenzus, 
viz. Atalantes. Swidas.—E. ' ' 
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true which Suidas relates of him, that: he was “an acquaintance of Gelo. the 
Syracusian’s, and tutor to his children*,” the true reading must be Phormis ; 
for he is the same Phormis that, as Pausanias tells at large t, came to great 
honour in the service of Gelo, and of Hiero after him; and that I think is 
a proof sufficient that he did not invent Comedy as early as the time of 
Phalaris. ἢ . | , 
εὐ Upon the whole matter, I suppose, from what has been said,. these four 
things will be allowed: That the authorities for Epicharmus are more and 
greater than those for Susarion ;—That, if Epicharmus was the first Come- 
dian, Phalaris could not cite a passage out of Comedy ;—That, allowing 
Susarion to have contributed something towards the invention of Comedy, 
yet his:Plays were extemporal, and never published in writing, and conse- 
quently unknown to Phalaris ;—and lastly, That, if they were published, it 
is more likely they were in Tetrametres and other chorical measures, fit for 
dances and.songs, than in Iambics. So far is it from being a just consequence, 
“If Comedy was but, heard of at Athens, Phalaris might quote lambics 
out of it,” though it gave such great satisfaction to the learned Examiner. 

It is true; there are five Iambics extant that are fathered upon Susarion, 
and perhaps may really:be his: ~ ‘ 


Anovere, λεὼς" Xucaplwy λέγει τάδε, 

Υἱὸς Φιλίγου Μεγαρόθεν Τριποδίσκιος" 

᾿ς Κακὸν γυναῖκες" dan’ ὅμως, ὦ δημόται, 
Οὔκ ἐστιν" οἰκεῖν οἰκίαν ἄνευ κακοῦ. 
Καὶ γὰρ τὸ γῆμαι, καὶ τὸ μὴ γῆμαι κακόν. 


δι ὦ} 
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The first four of these are produced by Diomedes Scholiasticus, in his Com- 
mentary on Dionysius Thrax, a MS. now in the Royal Library; the last, 
with ὦ ree’ others, by Stobeus {; the first, third, and fourth by Diomedes 
the Latin Grammarian ὃ ; and the third’ and fourth by Suidas (a). The 
emetidation of the second verse is owing to the excellent Bishop Pearson ||, 
for it is very faulty in the MS. ; but the first verse, as he has published it, 


1 Ue πρὸ 


τὸν. 82 δὲ DIBWUL DOs, YY ; 
hs ὙΠ Rugere λέξεως, Secaclwy rade λέγει,. 


has two errors ‘in it against the measures of Iambics ; so that, to heal that 
flaw in the verse, for λέξεως, it is written λέξιν in the Latin Diomedes ; but 
the true reading is Axgere, Acws, as it is extant in Stobeus; that is, “ Hear, 
Opeople.” It is the form.that criers used ; and means the same thing with 


our “Ὁ yes{.” Plutarch tells us, “ That in the parish of the Pallenians of 


* Suid. in Φόρμ. + Eliac. i. + Stob. tit. lxvii. 
§ Lib. iii. p. 486. - {| Vind. Tgnat. ii. 11. . 
4 Or γος, The Attic idiom has it ’Axevere, Aew. Aristoph +. 

; ; *Anovere, λεώ. Κατὰ τὰ πάτρια τὰς yous, &c 
And again f, 


᾿Ακούετε λεώ. Τοὺς γεωργοὺς ἀπίεναι, &e, 


+ Acharn. Ρ. 300... $ Iren. p. 454. 
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(a) Suidas, v. οὔτε σὺν πανωλέθροισιν---α, trochaic line from the Lysistrata. The same proverb 
is also again quoted by him in the word Τοῦπος. E. = 
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Attica, it was unlawful for the crier to use that common form (‘Axdere, λέως 
because a certain crier, called Leos, had formerly betrayed their ancestors *. 
Stratonicus the musician made ἃ quibble about it; for as he once was in 
Mylasa, a city that had few inhabitants, but a great many temples, he comes 
into the market-place,-as if he would proclaim something; but instead of . 
’"Axgeré, λαοὶ, as the form used to be, he said *Axsere, ναὶ Ὁ. In Lucian’s 
“ Sale of Philosophers,” the form that Mercury the crier uses, is”Axee,ciya. , 
And so much by way of digression, to supply the emendation of the incom- 
arable Pearson. : το “der MEK O-TSETS 
_ If I would imitate ‘somebody’s-artifice} in suppressing and smotherimg’ what 
he thinks makes against him, I might easily conceal a passage of this yet unpub- 
lished MS. which carries‘in it a specious objection against something Ihave 
said. Diomedes intrédtices those verses‘of Susarion with these words:—“One 
Susarion,” says he, “was the beginner of Comedy in verse, whose Plays were 
all lost in oblivion; but there are two or three Iambies of ἃ pray ‘of his 
still remembered }.”).| Here ‘isan» express testimony that Susarion “used 
Iambics in his Plays, though 'T have newly ‘endeavoured 'to’make it probable 
that, in the first!infaney of Comedy} the Tambic was not ‘used ‘there ; as'we 
are certain from Aristotle; that it was not ἐπ Tragedy. But I haveone ortwo 
exceptions against Diomedes’s evidence’: [first;'hejstands' alone init; he 15 a 
man of no great esteem; he lived many hundreds of years after the'thing that 
he speaks of; so that it ought to pass for no more than a conjecture of his 
own. And again, I would have it observed, that these five Iambies are 
spoken in the person of Susarion, which will go a-great way towards a proof 
that they are no part of a Play ; for, when the Poet in his own name would 
speak to the spectators, he makes useof the Chorus:to that purposes'\and i is 
called a Παραξασὶς ἢ ; οὐ which.sort there are several now extant in Aristopha- 
nes (4). But ithe: measures) that the: Chorus. used ταῦ that time are’neyer 
- Iambics, but.always:Anapests orTetrametres ; ‘and I believethere is not one 
instance that the:Chorus speaks at all:te the Pit im Iambics 5 tothe: Actor it 
sometimes does. »-And) lastly, if:these'verses of Susarion’s had been ‘known to 
be borrowed from a Play, it could not»-have been such ἃ secret to' Aristotle ; 
᾿ μὰ . χί αὶ ἈΠ ΕΑ i ως ΤΥ; or 19 
* Plut. in Thes. ~ ΠΕ Athen. Ὁ. 348. ᾿ 
Ἔ Πρῶτον μὲν οὖν Σουσαρίων τις τῆς ἐμμέτρου- Κωμῳδίας ἀρχηγὸς ἐγένετο; οὗ τὰ μὲν δράματα χήθῇ 
κατενεμήθησαν" δύο δὲ ἢ τρεῖς ἴαμβοι τοῦ δράματος ἐπὶ -μνήμῆ Φέρονταν. it 
|| Schol. Aristoph. Hephest. Pollux. . 
sot cormean2 Jett 96} ἀτὸ out don id: ΒΩ 2ob ies 
; αν δι 2s sors i slarisg ytityoo αὶ umes 48 ΘΒ IL τι 
(a) The Parabasis peculiar ἐδ Comedy, nearly correspotiding with the’ Prologué of . gel, 
and was an address from: the: Poet ‘to! the Audience, either ‘soliciting indulgence’ for ᾿ 
advising them, or, in a word, saying any thing. that,was, without the Pieces Suidas, vi σπίραθδ.. 
This might occur in any part of the Play,. and EXE BOMELEDES> at the end it Ϊ The, 6- 
siazusz of Aristophanes finishes with along Parabasis, which is.a complete Epilogue. It was_ 
termed Parabasis, from παράβαΐνειν, because the Chorus always twrned towards the Spectators, 
resuming their former station when the address was over} if it'occurred during the’ Piece.’ Ac-' 
cording to Suidas, the Poets always make mention, of this conversion as introductory to the 
address itself. [τὸ ςρέφεσθαι σημαίνοντες, καὶ παραβαίνειν]: Soin the Comedy just,mentioned, | 
the Parabasis is prefaced by— eA rau 


DA po a tet © τ λιν οὐχὶ 
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τί δηϊα διατρίβεις ἔχων: οἰλλ᾽ οὐκ yey 
Τασδὶ λαβών ; ἐν ὅσῳ δὲ KATABAINEI®, ἐγὼ 
Επείσομαι μέλος τι ἱμελλοδειπνικόν, ExxAne - 1145.—E, 
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for it is plain, I think, that he had met with no certain tradition of any Play 
of Susarion’s ; if he had, he would never attribute the invention of Comedy 
to the Sicilians, so long after him: This argument will not seem incon- 
siderable, if we remember what an) universal Scholar that Philosopher was, 
and that he had particularly applied himself to know the history of the Stage ; 
having written a Treatise of the Διδασκαλίαι, “ an account of the Names, 
and:'Times; and the Authors of all the Plays that were ever acted.” . If the 
verses therefore are truly Susarion’s 10 is probable they were made upon some 
other-occasion, and not for the Stage. 

ον To return now: to our Examiner: Let!us:see:a little how he manages his 
Susarion ;. for| it is a wonder if, besides a general fault: in producing a weak 
argument, he do not add severalincidentalones, which a more skilful manager 
might have avoided’; and to justify: my suspicion) of him, his very first 
sentence has two or three exrots.in it:+-“ The» Chronicon Marmoreum,” says 
he; informs usithat Comedy: was brought αν πο AvHeNs) by Susarion, or 
rather, that-a“Stace was by shim first» erected in:Athens.”: And from the 
word Srace, he would draw»an«inference: κεἰ That Susarion ‘was not the In- 
ventor, but 'an'Improver only; of Comedy)”: Now laffirm that the Marble 
Chronicon.says nbdthiig here abéut‘Aveuns οὗ a Srace.: I willset down the 
whole paragraph: 6510 ‘was published from: ‘the original, by Mr. Selden and 
Mr. Young: '}) ety onl ® τι 


shorhrin-virent barr 
Ἔ ἯΙ : ‘7 "t t ' ret OF +i{OrK 
AG’ ὁ ἐν Ἀθ.1.. αἷς mente. iielh..dbqccodvras rol Ἰκδριέων ηὐρόντος ΣΒσαρίωνος 
καὶ δολὸν ««τεθι.. ππ τον Io yas, δι οὐ διρχοινοῖ HMO. WE0..205 0.0000 
; “gee ἡ, ’ ry ena 


In this svorn and:broken condition the passage, was: printed ‘by. Mr. Selden ; 
andithe-Supplements that have been: made to it since, are only.tearned men’s 
conjectures,and may: lawfully be laid aside if'we:have betterito put in their 
places; Lhesfirstywords of: it - (ἐν 1αϑ.::.ο 5}. Ma. Seldene guessed to be ἐν 
᾿Αθήναις, in Athens; wherein lelis followed by Palmerius,. Pearson, Marsham, 
and every! bedy'since~'But;: with humble-submissionto' those great names, I 
am persuaded it shouldinot beso corrécted ;) for the Author of the Marble, 
when he would say in Athens, always uses ᾿Αθήνησιν, and never ἐν ᾿Αθήναις. So 
in line the 5th, ᾿Αφ᾽ ὁ δίκη ᾿Αθήνησι, and 33,’Ag 8 ᾿Αθήνησι: and 61, .. ἐν 
᾿Αθήνησι and 70, ᾿Ενίκησεν ᾿Αθήνησι διδάσκων" so in 79, 81, 83, 85, besides 
what comes almost in every Hpoch' of it; "Agsyovros ᾿Αθήνησιν. It is not 
credible, therefore, that in this single asi ‘he should say ἐν ᾿Αθήναις: 
besides, that it is not true in fact that Susarion found Comedy at Athens ; 
for it was at Icarius, a country parish in Attica, as Atheneus informs us* ; 
which is the reason that Clem. Alex. calls Susarion an Icarian t: and the 
Marble: itself,.in this very place, names the Icarians Τῶν ᾿Ικαριέων.. But 
thesame person cout not act: first both at Icarius and Athens; in 
coufitry ‘and city at once. It is observablé, therefore, that in another Epoch, 
where the Marble says“ That Tragedy was’ first acted by Thespis, {” who 
was an Icarian too, there is. nothing said of Athens. Our Examiner, therefore, 
is quite out when he quotes it as the words of the Marble, “ That Susarion 
brought Comedy into Athens.” 
His next mistake is when he tells us, as out of the Marble, “‘ That Susarion 
. set up his Stage at Athens.” The whole foundation of this imaginary 


*P.40. Lop Σουσαρίων Ἴκαριεύς. Stromei. HAG: ¢ Suid, @ec. 
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Stage is that, fragment of a word....cav.... which the very ingenious and 
learned Palmerius fancied to be ἐπὶ σανίσι, acted upon boards* ; and his ‘¢on- 
jecture is approved by the great Pearson+. ‘This, in the Edition of the Mar- 
mora Oxoniensia, was, I know not why, changed into ἐν σανίσι, in boards. 
And the Examiner, who, without question, understands how Comedies ‘may | 
be put into boards (though the groaning board of famous memory might 
rather belong to some Tragedy), judiciously follows this casual oversight in 
that elegant Editionf. ἊΣ 

ΤΠ desired my worthy Friend Dr. Mill to examine with his own eyes this 
passage in the Marble, which is now at Oxford, and makes part of the glory of 
that noble University; and he informs me, that those Letters which Mr. 
Selden and Mr. Young took to be ZANI, are now wholly invisible, not the 
least footstep being left of them; and as for ENAO.. the two last letters are 
so defaced that one cannot be certain they were ΑΘ, but only something like 
them. Iam of opinion, therefore, that the entire writing in the Marble was 
not év’Adyvais, but ἐν ἀπήγαις, in plaustris ; and that = ANI has no relation te 
Lavides, boards, but is the last syllable of a verb. So that.I would fill up 
the whole passage thus:—A® Ov EN AllyvAIZ KOMOQudics ἐΦΟΡΕΘΗ͂ΣΑΝ 
Tro TQN IKAPIEQN HYPONTOS ΣΟΥΣΆΡΙΩΝΟΣ' that is, “ Sinee 
Comedies were carried in carts by the Icarians, Susarion being the inventor.” 
That in the beginning the Plays were carried about the villages in carts, we 
have a witness beyond exception :— | 


« Tgnotum Tragice genus invenisse Camene ' 
Dicitur, et PLAUSTRIS VEXISSE poemata Thespis ||.” 


And so the old Scholiast upon the place: “ Thespis primus Tragoedias izive- 
ἰδ; ad quas recitandas circa vicos PLAUsTRO quoque vehebatur ante 
inventionem scene.” And I suppose it is sufficiently known that ᾿Απήνη is 
the same with PLaustrum. Hesychius and Suidas, ’Arjvy, ἅμαξα. Eusta- 
thius twice, "Auatay μὲν καὶ ᾿Απήνην εἰπεῖν ταυτὸν ἐστίν. Glossarium Philoxeni, 
Plaustrum, ἅμαξα. Plostrum, ἁμαξα(α). ; 


* Exercit. p. 702. + Vind. Ignat. ii. 11. + See the Notes there, p. 203, 204. 
Ρ 8 Ρ Ἴ 
. || Horat. in Art. Poet. 


(a) Mr. W. Schneider, in his little treatise upon the origin of the Greek Comedy, is by no 
means disposed to admit that Thespis. ever hawked about his dramatic samples in carts. These, 
therefore, Re is for taking away from Thespis, and transferring to those jocose personages who 
composed the Phallic, and afterwards the Comic Chorus. In the first place, he says, it is some- ~ 
what extraordinary that all the antient Greek writers should have been ignorant of these carts, 
and that we should derive our information from a Roman Poet only. 2dly, The Dithyrambic: 
and Satyric Chorus used by Thespis, remained in one. place, dancing round the altars of 
Bacchus (and hence the term xvxA.0s was applied to them), whereas the Phallic, were a roving, 
vagabond set. 3dly, the Scholiast ad Aristoph. Nub. v. 296, restricts the use of the carts to 
the Comic Poets. Τρυγοδαίμονες} Exedy τὴν τρύγα χριόμενοι, ἵγα μη γρώριμοι γένωνται, οὕτω τὰ 
αὑτῶν Boy ποιήματα, κωτὰ Tas ὁδοὺς ἁμάξης ἐπικαθήμενοι. διὸ καὶ παροιμία" ὡς ἐξ ἁμάξη.ς.---τοῦτο δὲ 
ἐποίουγ οἱ κώμικοι ποιηταί, To this it may be answered, that the non-loco motion of the Thespian. 
Chorus is asswmed by Mr. Schneider, but not proved—that the words of the Scholiast do not 
seem to restrict the use of the carts to the Comic poets—and lastly, the words of κωμικοὶ ποιηξαι 
may refer to Tragic, as well as Comic Poets, since it is probable that both Tragedy and 
Comedy at its commencement (and the Scholiast is particularly alluding to the early stage of 
the Dramatic Art) had but one name—=xwyudin—as suggested by Bentley. ἘΣ 5 δὴ 


. 
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If this conjecture of mine may seem probable, the next, I dare pass my 
word, will’ amount even to certainty. e words in the Marble, as Mr. 
Selden published them, are these: Καὶ doAoy . re. arwrevioya..d....acoio 
vet Od. VOWS. 089.004 0G ces 006 Out of which broken pieces the ingenious Palme- 
rius* endeavoured to make this sentence :—xal δύλωνος τεβρίππω, τὸν 
ἰσιχοίδωων ἄρφσιχον, τοἰθον sive: that is, ““ Dolon (tegether with Susarion) was 
inventor of Comedy; the prize of which was a basket of figs and a hogshead "Ὁ 
of wine; which were carried home by the victor in a chariot with four 
horses.” But he ingenuously confesses, That he never read/any thing. of 
this Dolon, a Comic Poet ; nor of such prizés as a basket of figs and a hogs- 
head of wine; nor that they were conveyed home in a chariot. However, 
this, emendation of his is approved, and ‘followed, by the learned publisher of 
Marmora Oxoniensia. 

._ I was led by the very sense of the place to suspect that Mr. Selden or Mr. 
Young had copied the inscription wrong; and that, instead of AOAON... 
TEO ..TIMOTON, they ought to have read it—AQAON ETEOH ΠΡΩΤΟΝ’ 
for the difference in these letters is very small, and such as might escape even 
a.curious eye in so dim an inscription. I communicated by letter this sus- 
picion of mine to the Rev. Dr. Mill ; who will bear me witness that I sent 
this correction to him before he had looked.upon the stone; and I asked the 
favour of him that he would consult the marble itself; and he returned me — 
this answer, That the writing in the Marble is fair and legible enough in this 
very manner: ΚΑΙ AOAON ETE@OH ΠΡΩΤΟΝ IZXAAQ. . APZIXO.. 
ΚΑῚ OINOY. 1 conceive, therefore, that this whole passage should thus be 
¥ ! δῷ : 3 , a \ 3 \ 
restored—Ka) ἀῆλον ἐτέθη τορῶτον, ἰσχάδων ἄρσιχος, καὶ clive ἀμφορεὺς" that 
is, “ And the prize was first proposed, a basket of figs, and ἃ small vessel | 
- of wine.” Dolon, we see, and his coach and four, are vanished already: and 
as for the prizes for the victory, which Palmerius owns he knew nothing of, 
I think I-can fairly account for them -out of a passage in Plutarcht :—. 
“* Anciently,” says he, ‘ the Feast of Bacchus was transacted country-like 
and merrily: first there was carried ( Αμφορεὸς ofve) A VESSEL OF WINE and 
a branch of a,vine ; then followed one that lead a GoaT (recdyov) after him; 
another carried (ἰσχάδων dipiyov) A BASKET OF FIGs; and last of all came 
the Phallus (ὁ Φάλλος)." Now as both Tragedy and Comedy had their first 
rise from this feast of Bacchus, the one being invented by those that sung 
the Dithyramb {, and the latter by those that sung the Phallic, so the prizes 
and rewards for those that performed best were ready upon the spot, and — 
. made part of the procession. ‘‘ The vessel of wine and the basket of figs” 
were the premium for Comedy; and “ the goat” for Tragedy. Both the 
one and the other are expressed in these verses of Dioscorides’, never yet 
published ; which shall farther be considered in the x1 Section, “ about the 


: Age of Tragedy :” 


ne Banyos ὅτε Ferrey κατάγοι χορὸν, ὁ TPATOS dba, 
Hine ον X ὦ ᾿ττικὸς ἦν ΣΎΚΩΝ “APPIXOS, 0905 ἔτι. 
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Now, I would ask the Examiner one question: If he can really think 
Susarion made regular and finished Comedies with the solemnity of a Stage, 


* Palmer, ibid. + Put. Περὶ φιλοπλουτ 6. χα Artist, Poets ὁ. ἵν.. 
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when the prize, we see, that he contended for was the cheap purchase. οὗ ἃ 
cask of wine and a parcel of dried figs? These sorry prizes were laid aside 
when Comedy grew up to maturity, and to carry the day from the rival Poets 
was an honour not much inferior to a victory at Olympia. : ooh τες 
I will forgive Mr. B. his double mistake of xxx years, when he says— 
** Susarion must fall in between the 610th and 589th year before Christ ;” 
for I find some other person has already reprehended him for it. And I am well 
pleased with his judgment of Bishop Pearson’s performance*, “ That»he has 
proved, BEYOND ALL CONTROVERSY, that Susarion is a distinct Poet from 
Sannyrion.”» I see:the Gentleman, if he be free and disinterested, can pass 
a true censure. Casaubon and Selden, as famous men in their generations as 
Mr. B. is in this, thought both those names belonged to the same person ; 
but Bishop Pearson,’ by one single chronological argument, has refuted them, 
says Mr. B. “ beyond all, controversy.” I may say, without breach of 
modesty, I have refuted Phalaris’ Epistles by a dozen chronological proofs ; 
each. of them as certain as that one of the Bishop’s, besides my arguments 
from other topics: and yet (to see what it is to be out of favour with Mr. B.) 
“1 have proved nothing at all.” Mr. B. no doubt, has good motives for his 
giving such different characters; but I would ask him why he says ‘ Mr. 
Selden’s opinion would bring Susarion down to Aristophanes’s time?” It 
would just do the contrary ; and carry Sannyrion up above Pisistratus’ time 5 
for the Epoch in the Marble was not doubted by Mr. Selden. 

“The Bishop,”’ says Mr. B. “ has proved that Sannyrio must live in 
Aristophanes’ time.” This is true; but it’still leaves his age undetermined, 
within the wideness of xxxx years ; for so long Aristophanes was an Author. 
If Mr. B. had been cut out for improving any thing, he might easily have 
brought Sannyrio’s time to a narrow compass ; for Sannyrio, in his play called 
Danaé, burlesqued a verse of Euripides’ Orestest. But Orestes was acted at 
Olymp. ΧΟῚΙ, 4, when Diocles was Archon at Athens}. Danaé therefore Ὁ 
must have come soon after it, or else the jest would have been too cold. 
The Frogs of Aristophanes, where the same verse is ridiculed§, was acted 
the third year after, Ol. xc111, 3; so that we may fairly place the date of 
Sannyrio’s Danaé between Olymp. xcr1, 4, and Ol. xcv. 


We are come now to the Second part of my argument from this passage in 
Phalaris’ Epistle—Ovyrés γὰρ ὄντας ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχειν, ὥς φασὶ τινες, εἰ 
τσροσήκει" ““ Mortal men, as some say, ought not to bear immortal anger.”’ 
The thought, as I observed, was te be met with in two several places: im a 
Poet cited by Aristotle, and in Euripides’ Philoctetes. Allow then, first, 
that the Writer of the Epistle borrowed it from the former of these ; then, as 
I have hitherto endeavoured to prove,-and as I think with success, he could 
not be as ancient as the true Phalaris of Sicily. ' But the Reader, I hope, 
will*take notice that all this was ex abundanti; for there are plain and 
visible footsteps that he has stolen it, not from Aristotle’s Poet, but out of 
Philoctetes, which was not made till six score years after Phalaris’ death ; so 
that; let the dispute about Comedy and Susarion fall as it. will (though I 


* Vind. Ignat. ii. 11. Ὁ Schol. ad Ranas Aristoph. p. 142, Schol. Orest. ys 279... 
Ὁ Id, ver. 371, 770. ὁ Argum. Ranar, -- 
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think that to be no hazard), yet he will still be convicted of a cheat upon this 
second indictment. : 

The words of the pretended Phalaris are, Θνητὲς ὄντας dlavaroy ὀργὴν ἔχειν 
& προσήκει. The words of Euripides are— ; 


Ὥσπερ ὃὲ ϑνητὸν καὶ τὸ owp’ ἡμῶν ἔφυ, 
Οὕτω προσήκει μηδὲ τὴν ὀςγὴν ἔχειν 
᾿Αλάνατον 


In the comparing of which, I remarked, that, besides the words Θγητὸς and 
᾿Αθάνατος ὀργὴ, there are other words also, that are found in both passages : 
ὀργὴν Exeivand τοροσήκει. As for ϑινητὸς and ἀθάνατος δργὴ, they are neces- 
sary to this sentence, and the thought cannot be expressed without them ; 
for one cannot express this opposition of mortal and immortal, upon which the 
whole thought turns, in other Greek words than ϑνητὸς and ἀθάνατος. It 
might be said, therefore, in Phalaris’ behalf, That, if two or more persons 
should hit upon this thought (which is far ffom impossible) there is no 
avoiding but they must needs fall into the very same expressions of Syyrd¢ 
and ἀθάνατος ὀργὴ and yet none of them might steal them from any of the 
rest ; as we see all the three words are found in that other verse quoted by 
Aristotle— 
"Abavaroy ὀςγὴν. μὴ φύλαττε, ϑγητὸς ὦν. 


To occur then to this plausible pretence, I observed there were other words 
in both passages alike (ὀργὴν ἔχειν and προσήκει) and that here there was no 
room for this specious objection ; for ἔχειν and προσήκει are not necessary to 
the thought, 85. ϑγητὸς and ἀθάνατος are, because there are several other 
words that signify the same things; so that the sentence, as to this part of 
it, might be varied several ways ; as one may say ὀργὴν φυλάττειν, as well as 
ἔχειν" (and so the Poet in Aristotle has it) or ὀργὴν τηρεῖν, or ὀς γὴν τρέφειν, 
ἃς. ; and so, instead of προσήκει, one may say 8 δεῖ, 8 πρέπει, ὃ πρέπον ἐστὶν, εἰ 
πρόσηκόν ἐστιν, Or ὁ τηρητέον, αὶ φυλακτέον, and many other ways; which, by 
being intermixed, would produce a great number of changes ; so that, upon 
the whole, since the Writer of the Epistle has the very numerical words of 
Euripides in a case where it is so much odds that he would not have lit | 
upon them by chance, I looked upon it, as I still do, to be a plain instance 
of imitation ; and consequently, a plain proof of an imposture. 

Well, what says our severe Examiner to this? Why, truly, with a pre- 
tended jest, but at the bottom in sober earnest, “ He lets Phalaris shift for 
himself, and is resolved not to answer.this argument.” I will not say how 
ungenerous a design this is, to leave his Sicilian Prince in the lurch; but, I 
fear, it is too late now to shake him off with honour: his Phalaris will stick 
close to him longer than he will wish him. However, instead of an answer 
to Me, he desires me to answer Him, “ whether it was prudent in me to 
accuse Phalaris of a theft, by a pair of quotations pillaged from hjs poor 
Notes on this Epistle?” Poor Notes! he may be free with them, because he 
claims them as his own ; and yet, as poor as he calls them, if common fame 
po be believed, somebody run in debt for them. But he desires my answer ; 
and I will give it him ; for the accusation is a very high one. “ "ἢ pillage 
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his poor Notes”. would be as barbarous as to rob the naked ; and I.dare-add, 
to as little purpose. My defence is, that these two passages which I have 
quoted are in Aristotle and Stobeus ; and, I believe, I may truly say that I 
had read them in those two authors before Mr. B. knew the names:of them- 
In other places he confesses, and makes it part of my character, “ that Ihave 
applied myself with success to the “ collection of Greek fragments.” Why 
might I not then have these two out of the original authors? Are these 
sentences vanished out of Aristotle and Stobzus since the memorable date 
of Mr. B.’s Edition of Phalaris? If ever they were used since, or shall be 
used hereafter, must they needs be pillaged from Him? . Alas! one ma 
safely predict, without setting up for-a Prophet, that these sentences will 
still be quoted, when his poor Notes, and his poor Examination too, will 
have the happiness to be forgotten. If Mr. B. had made the same inference 
that. I do from these sentences, there had been some colour for his accusation 
of theft ; but he barely cites them in his Notes; and it is another great in- 
stance of the sagacity of our Examiner, that even when he stumbled upon 
arguments, yet he could not make use of them. | | 
_ 1 had taken notice from the Scholiast.on Euripides, “‘ That. Philoctetes was 
acted Olymp. txxxvu.” . But an unknown Author*, that has mixed himself 
in this controversy,has been pleased to object ‘“‘ That some others say the 
Pheenisse was acted then: so Scaliger’s Ολυμπιάδων avaypagy, and Aristo- 
phanes’ Scholiast.” But here are several mistakes committed in this short 
objection. First, the Author seems not to have known that there were four 
Plays of Euripides acted in one year ; there is no consequence, therefore, in 
this argument ; for Phcenisse and Philoctetes might both of them be acted 
at Olymp. Lxxxvi1. Then, both here and in other places, he argues from 
the ᾿Ολυμπιάδων ἀναγραφὴ, as if it was an ancient piece. But Scaliger him- 
self confesses it is his own work; and in this passage that great man 
mistook himself, either by haste, or by trusting to his memory ; for, instead — 
of Φοίνισσαι, he designed to have written Μήδεια, out of the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides: and such oversights are not unfrequent in that collection of his. 
Again, the Author is very much out, in quoting the Scholiast on Aristopha- 
nes ; which I suppose he’might copy from the learned Mr. Barnes’ Life of 
Kuripidest. But, so far is that Scholiast from affirming that the Pheenisse 
was acted Olymp. uxxxvit, that I will prove from him that it was acted 
after Olymp. xcx, 2; for he twice declares that the Phcenisse was not 
then acted when Aristophanes brought his Aves upon the Stage; which was 
αὖ Olymp. xc1, 2§, when Chabrias was Archon. And again||, he gives an 
account why Aristophanes, in his Rane, rather chose to ridicule the An- 
dromeda of Euripides, which was “ then ΝΠ years old,” than Hypsipyle or 
“ Puenissm@, or Antiope ; all which had been acted alittle while before : 
but the Rane was acted Olymp. xc111, 3, when Callias was Archon**. It is 
plain, therefore, that the Phoenisse must have been acted between Olymp. 
ΧΟῚ, 2, and xcr1, 3. I dare so far rely upon this unknown Author’s 
candour, as to believe he will be satisfied with this reply; and I think there 


“ἃ View of Dissert. by the Rev. John Milner, B. D. late vicar of Leeds in Yorkshire, p. 19. 
+ Sect. xxvi. + P. 382, 585, ed. Basil. § Ibid. 366. 
iy Ibid. 132. _ FT Πρὸ ὀλίγου διδαχθέγτων. ᾿ς ἈΠ hid. p. 128. 
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are no more of his animadversions that concern Me or these Dissertations, that 
require a particular answer. 

1 have nothing more to say at present upon this article of Comedy; but, 
that I may not break it off abruptly without taking leave of the Examiner, I 
would desire one piece of justice at his hands; that, the next time he bur- 
lesques some knotty paragraph of mine, or any of his future antagonists, he 
would not add to it, of his own, four marks of Parentheses, ( ) ( ) like knots 
upon a string, to make it look the more knot/i/y.—It would be a very dear 
bargain to purchase a much better jest than that, at the expense of truth and 
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AGE OF TRAGEDY. 


In the x11 Epistle, he is in great wrath with one Aristolochus, a Tragic 
Poet that no ever heard of, “ for writing Tragedies against him ;” κατ᾽ ἐμοῦ 
γράφειν Τραγῳδίας" and in the xcvu1, he threatens Lysinus, another Poet of 
the same stamp with the former, “ for writing against him both Tragedies and 
Hexametres ; ἀλλ᾽ ἕπη καὶ τραγῳδίας sig ἐμὲ γράφεις. Now, to forgive him 
that silly expression, of writing Tragedies against him (for he could not be 
the argument of Tragedy while he was living) I must take the boldness to 
tell him, who am out of his reach, that he lays a false crime to their charge 3 
for there was no such thing nor word as Tragedy while he tyrannized at 
Agrigentum. That we_may slight that obscure story about Epigenes the 
Sicyonian, Thespis, we know, was the first inventor of it, according to 
Horace. Neither was the name of Tragedy more ancient than the thing, as’ 
sometimes it happens when an old word is borrowed and applied to a new 
notion ; but both were born together, the name being taken from Τράγος, 
the goat, that was the prize to the best Poet and Actor ; but the first per- 
formance of Thespis was about the Lx1 Olymp*. which is more than twelve 
years after Phalaris’ death. 

I had made this short reflection upon the Epistles, “ That Aristolochus 
and Lysinus, two Tragic Poets mentioned there, were never heard of any 
where else.” This is arraigned by Mr. B. with great form and solemnity ;. 
but, before he begins, he is ΉΤΟ “to guess, from Aristolochus’ name, that . 
he was a Giant Tragedian, rather than a Fairy one ;” but his consequences 
are all of a piece, both when he jests and when he is serious ; for if he argue 
from the etymology of his name, Aristolochus denotes a person that was good 
at “lurking and ambuscadet ;” which surely is not the proper character 
of a Giant. If he argue from the bigness of his name, he might have 
remembered that Borboroccetes and Meridarpax, the names of two heroes in 
Batrachomyomachia, make a more terrible sound than Achilles and Hector. 
And we have instances in our own time, that a man may be called by aigreat 
name, and yet be no Giant in any thing. 

Well, now he begins his remarks, and he finds the footsteps of this Aristo- 
lochus in a nameless piece usually printed with Censorinus: “ For there is 
Numerus Aristolochius, which must come from Aristolochus, a Poet, as 
Aristophanius there comes from Aristophanes ;” upon which he farther en-~ 
larges ; and it is a difficult problem, whether he shows more learning here in 
pe margin, or more judgment in the text. The passage which he cites is 
thus : : 

** Numerus Saturnius : 
_ Magnum numerum triumphat | hostibus devictis. 


‘Sunt qui hunc Archebolion vocant ;” that is, “Some call the Saturnian 
yerse Archebolion.” Ludoyicus Carrio makes this note upon it -* That 


* Marm, Arund. Suidas in Θέσπις, — ἢ Méyog, 
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the common editions, before his, had it Aristolochium ; but the MSS. ‘Ari- 
stodolium. Now, to which reading of the three must we stand ?—to Arche- 
bolion, or Aristolochium, or Aristodolium? Mr. B., who will never be 
guilty of improving any place, leaves his reader here at large to take which 
of them he pleases ; only he puts in for his thirds, because Aristolochium has 
a chance to be the right as well as either of the others ; but what if I shall 
ponte that.all three are wrong, and the true lection is Ancuitocuium! Then 
is Aristolochus must vanish into Fairy-land again. 

The first that used the Saturnian verse among the Latins was Nevius, ‘an 
old Poet before Ennius’s time ; the measures of the verse will Of best known 
by examples.. The two first are out of Nevius ἢ: 


« Novem Jovis concordes | filiz sorores. 
Ferunt pulchras pateras | aureas lepidas.” 


The latter of which has two false measures in it, and ought to be corrected, 
thus out of Plotius + and Nonius Marcellus 1 :— ; 


~ © Ferunt pulchras creterras | aureas lepistas.” 
The following was made by the Metelli, Nevius’s enemies :— 


“ Dabunt malum Metelli | Nevio Poetz §. 


Now it is observed by. Terentianus Maurus ||, a most elegant writer, that 
the Latins were much mistaken in supposing the Saturnian verse to be an 
invention of their countrymen; for the original of it was from the Greeks. 
Fortunatianus says the same; and he adds, that. it was to be met with, in 
Euripides, and Callimachus, and ArcuiLocuus. ‘The instance that he brings 
is this, and he calls it Arcu1LocHiuM :— 


“Quem non rationis egentem “| vicit Archimedes.” 
Απᾶ so Servius 1 brings another ARCHILOCHIUM : = 
“ Remeavit ab arce tyrannus | hostibus devictis.” 


'Phese ‘two verses indeed are not really Archilochus’ 8; but made: by those - 
grammarians ealidorabihy to his measures’; but'I can give you some that:are 
truly his own ** : 


᾿Ερασμονίδη Χαρίλαε Ι χρῆμά ro! γελοῖον. 

᾿Αστῶν δ᾽ οἱ μὲν κατόπισθεν ἧσαν οἱ δὲ πολλοί. 

Ἐρέω πολὺ φίλταθ᾽ ἑταίρων | τέρψεαι δ' ἀκούων. 
, Φιλέειν στυγγόν wep ἔοντα | μηδὲ διαλέγεσθαι. 


And Hephestion assures us “‘ That Archilochus was the first that used this 
sort. of verse tt.” Now, I suppose, I scarce need to observe, that these 
ARCHILOCHIAN verses are the same with the SaTuRNIAN ; the measures 
pap ee sufficiently show that, for there is no difference at all, but only 
a Dactyl for a Spnades or Trochee, which was a common variation even 


* Atilius Fortun. p. 2679. + Plot. p. 2650, fC. de Vasis. 
§ Atilius, ibid. || Terent. p. 2349. " J Centim. p. 1825. 
** Hephest. p. 48, 50. ++ Πρῶτος τούτοις ᾿Αρχίλοχος PKR Hy 
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in the Latin Saturnians; as’in these two that follow, out of ‘the:Tabule 
Triumphales :— i ἢ ; , + eatin 


« Fundit, fugat, prosternit | maximas legiones._ 
Duello magno dirimendo |. regibus subigendis *.” 


Ἢ Ehave distinguished the middle pause of every verse by this mark*| , that 
the; reader, though: perhaps. unacquainted with this part of learning, may 
have:.a, perception, of the measure: and, I suppose, he may be pretty 

satisfied that the true reading in Mr. B.’s Author is not Aristolochium, but 
Archilochium... As for the two other names, Aristodolium and Archebolion, 
the former is a manifest corruption ; the latter (as it seems) was in no MS. 
not» Print, but a bare conjecture of Carrio’s, and a very erroneous one ; for the 
Archebulion (as he ought.to have called it) had quite different measures, as 
will| appear by these instances :— i 


: ᾿Αγέσϑω ϑεὸς, οὐ γὰρ ἔχω δίχα. τῶνδ᾽ ἀείδειν Τ 
hivow ode . * Tibi naseitur omne pecus,.tibi,crescit-herba t.” 


The reader, will excuse this digression, because I have given a clear emen- — 
dation, where the. great Mr. B. attempted it in vain; which would bean 
honour much more valuable if I had it net so very often.» 
»| But suppose,” says Mr. B. ‘that nobody heard.of these Tragedians but 
in, Phalaris... What then? Will the Doctor discard all Poets that are but 
once mentioned in old Authors? What at this rate will become of Xenoeles 
and, Pythangelus, whom, (at least the firstef them) the Doctor will be‘hard 
put to it to find mentioned by any body, but once by Aristophanes?” Very 
hard put to it indeed! to find an Author that is mentioned in so common a 
Book.as /élian’s Various History §; where we have both the name of this 
Xenocles, and his age too, and the titles of four of his Plays, Oidipus, Ly- 
caon,;| Bacche, and, Athamas, with which he got the prize from his antagenist © 
Huripides, Olymp. xcz; 1... It:is..true, Atlian is in, indignation at it: and 
«ς 1018 ridiculous,” says he, “that this little Xenocles should carry, the prize 
. fzom, Euripides, especially when those Plays-of Euripides were sonie of | the 
hest,that, he, ever made.., ‘The judges were either senseless and unlearned, or 
else they were bribed.” | Thi8 is the just verdict and censure of .impartial 
posterity ;,and Euripides, could he have foreseen it, would not Have changed. 
this-posthumous honour for the applauses that Xenocles won from him. 
« And by the way, therefore, I would advise Mr. B. (if I may return him 
his,own words), not to be too vain upon his performance,” when he hears it 
cried up by those that are not competent judges. Bavius and Mevius (whom 
Mr. B. mentions here) had many admirers while they lived, or else they had 
been below the notice of Virgil and Horace: but posterity gave them their 
due; for that will flatter no man’s quality, nor follow the clamour of a party. 
But to return to Xenocles:—There is a fifth Play of his, Licymnius, men= 
tioned by the Scholiast on Aristophanes||; and two fragments of it are pro- 
duced by Aristophanes himself. Mr. B. says he is but ovce mentioned by 
that Poet ; but besides the passage of Rane 4, which Mr. B. meant, there: 
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are thrée others * where he is spoken of, under the title: of “the Son of 
Carcinus.” He is mentioned, too, in a fragment of Plato the-Comedian :—>! 


Bevonrys ὁ δωδεκαμήχανος 
' O Καρκίνου παῖς τοῦ Saaarilou Ὑ. μι ᾿ς 


He was ridiculed also by Pherecrates {, another Comic Poet ; and ‘we’ may 
hear of him in Suidas, in more places than one (a). What does the: Examiner 
mean then by his putting me dus to τ LT will do much harder matters 
than this to be him any service. But I am persuaded he was encouraged to 
write thus at a venture, because Vossius says nothing of Xenocles in his book 
De Poetis Grecis. bboy hp 13 | 

If the Examiner had not had the ambitious vanity to show, as he thought, 
his great reading and critic, he might fairly have escaped these two blunders 
about Aristolochus and Xenocles; for what is it he is driving at? or who is 
it he disputes with? Did I make that my argument against Phalaris, 
« That his two pretended Tragedians were nowhere else to be heard of ?” 
No, surely ; but “ because he names two Tragedians in an age of the world 
_ when Tragedy itself was not yet heard of.” : , 

» This, therefore, is the main point which Mr. B. and I must now contend 
for, “The first date and origin of Tragedy.” In my Dissertation I espoused 
the opinion of those Authors that make Thespis the inventor of it, pro- 
fessing in express words, “ That I slighted the obscure story of Epigenes the 
Sicyonian.” This, I think, is a sufficient proof that I knew there were some 
weak pretences made to Tragedy before Thespis’s time ; but I believed them 
overbalanced by better authorities.» And yet what is there in’ this long- 
winded harangue of Mr. B.’s, from p. 165 to 180, but the bringing, with 
ostentation and grimace, those very obscure pretences which I had declared 
I had slighted ; and every bit of it-(except his own faults as usual) scraped 
together at second-hand from the cominonest Authors? In opposition to 
which tedious declamation, I shall first vindicate Thespis’s title to.the in 
vention of Tragedy ; and, in the next place, inquire into his age; and in the 
last, examine Mr. B.’s performance in the same order as he has presented it. 
© The famous chronological inscription in the Arundel Marble, which was 
made Olymp. cxx1x, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus; above ccoux years. 
before Christ, declares that Thespis was the rrrsT that gave being to Tragedy §: 
YAS οὗ Θέσπις ὁ ποιητὴς. 2. eee ΠΡΩΤΟΣ ὉΣ ΚΑΙ ΕΔΙΔΑΞΕ.. :. 
The word πρῶτος is not in the printed edition : - but my learned friend 
Dr. Mill, whom I consulted on this occasion, assures. me it is plainly so in 
the Marble itself, which is now at Oxford. I shall give a farther account 
of this by and by ; but allowing even the common reading, as it is published 
by Mr. Selden, yet it is evident, and agreed by all, that the Author of this 
Inscription delivers this as the first wera of Tragedy. Besides him, the Epi- 
grammatist Dioscorides gives the invention of it to Thespis: } 


- 


ΓΚ Schol. Arist. p. 120, 364, 464. + Ib. 465. 
Φ Ib. 364. § Lin. 58. 


(a) "ASeorog. Ξενοκλῆς ὁ Kapxlyou ἐκωμωδεῖτο ὥς ἀξεστος ποιητὴς [impolitus Poeta.]—Suid. 
This is taken from the Scholiast on the Ranz, as Portus observes.—Kuster. His sons, also, 
Sarans) ‘come under the lash of Aristophanes in the Pax. Vide Suid. in Σφυράδες et 
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4:2 
Θέσπιδος εὕρεμα τοῦτο" τὰ δ᾽ ἀγεοιῶτιν adv ὕλαν (a) — 
Παίγγνια, καὶ κώμους τοῦσδε τελειοτέρους 
Αἰσχύλος ἐψύχωσε, γοήσιμα era χαραξας 
Trapmara, χειμάῤῥῳ δ᾽ οἷα καταρδόμενα" 
Καὶ τὰ κατὰ σκηνὴν werenaivioer ὦ στόμα πάντων 
Δέξιὸν ἀρχαίων, ἧσϑά τις ἡμιθέων. 


Thus the Epigram is published by the very learned Mr. Stanley, before his 
noble edition of Aischylus; and I have not now leisure to seek if it was 
printed anywhere before. In the third verse, which is manifestly corrupted, 
Mr: Stanley corrected it évicina for νοήσιμια, 5. appears by his translation, 
UTILE ; the other word he leaves untouched. ‘The Epigram itself is extant 
in the MS. Anthologia Epigram. Gree. a copy’ of which Ihave by me, by 
the kindness of my excellent friend the late Dr. Edward Bernard ; and th 
_ the third verse is thus: ie 


Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσε νονήσμια evra χαράξας. 


Out of which disjointed words I have extracted, as I humbly conceive, this 
genuine lection :— 


. Αἰσχύλος ἐξυψωσε, γεοσμίλευτα χαραξας 
ΤΓραάμματα 


A, the last letter of γονήσμια, was mistaken for A. Ἐξύψωσεν, he ratsed and 

exalted the style of Tragedy by νεοσμίλευτα γράμματα, his new-made and 

new-carved words; which is the very thing that Aristophanes ascribes, to 

him * :— δὰ 
Ἀλλ᾽ ὦ πρῶτος τῶν ᾿Ελλήνων συργώσας ῥήματα σεμνά. 


‘and the Writer of his Life +, Ζηλοῖ τὸ ἀδρὸν καὶ ὑπέρογκον, ΟΝΟΜΑΤΟΠΟΙΑΙΣ 

nak ἐπιθέτοις χρώμενος. But our Epigrammatist, though he gives Aischylus 
the honour of improving Tragedy, is as positive that (εὕρεμα) the invention of 
it belongs to Thespis; which will farther appear from another Epigram by 
the same hand, made upon Thespis himself, and never yet published; but it- 
is extant in the same Manuscript Anthology : 


᾿Αἰοσκορίδου sis Θέσπιν τραγῳδόν. 


Θέσπις ὅδε, τραγικὴν ὃς ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 
Κωμήταις γεαρὰς καινοτομῶν χαριτὰς 
Βάκχος ὅτε τεῖτον κατάγοι χορὸν, ᾧ τράγος ἄθλον, 
X'wrinds ἦν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος ἄθλος ἔτι. 
“Οἱ δέ με πλάσσουσι veo}, τὰ δὲ μύριος αἰὼν, 
Πολλὰ πρὸ σευ, φήσει, χχἅτερα᾽ τἄλλα δ᾽ ἐμά. 


‘The second distich, which in the MS. is faulty and unintelligible, is thus 
perhaps to be corrected :— 


f * Arist. Ran. p. 169. +’ Anon. in vita Asch. 
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(a) This epigram, and the following, are now inserted in the Anthologia Graca, 1. 497 ν 
KVL. XVil, ; 
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Βάκχος ὅτε Testlov narayor χορὸν; ᾧ τράγος αὖλον, 
XW ᾽τ]ικὸς ἦν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος, ὕθλος ἔτι. 


« Cum Bacchus ducat triplicem chorum; cui Hircus, 
Et cui Attica ficuum cista praemium erat, ut adhuc fabula est.” 


By the three choruses of Bacchus, he means Trina Dionysia, the Three 
Festivals of Bacchus :—the Διονύσια τὰ ἐν Λίμναις, the Διογύσιω το nar ἄστυ, 
and the Διονύσια τὰ κατ᾽ ἄγρους" at which times, that. answer to March, 
April, and January, both Tragedies and Comedies were acted. Afterwards 
indeed they added these diversions to the Παναθήναιφᾳ, which fell out in the 
month of August ; but, because this last was an innovation after Thespis’ 
time, the Poet here takes no notice of it. But to dismiss this, the substance 
of the Epigram imports “ That Thespis was the rirsr contriver of ‘Tragedy. ; 
which was then a NEW entertainment.” After Dioscorides, we have Ho- 
race’s testimony in Thespis’ favour :— 
“ὁ Tgnotum Tragice genus invenisse camene 
Dicitur, et plaustris yexisse poémata, Thespis, 
. Que canerent agerentque peruncti fecibus ora (a).” 

And I think, this Poet’s opinion is not only well explained, but confirmed 
too by the old Scholiast, who.tells us ““ Thespis was the FIRST INVENTOR 
of Tragedy*.” ‘To all these we may add Plutarch, whose expression im- 
plies something farther: “ That Thespis gave the rise and beginning to the 
very rudiments of Tragedy + ;” and Clemens of Alexandria, who makes 
Thespis “ The contriver of Tragedy, as Susarion was of Comedy {.” “And, 
without doubt, Atheneus was of the same judgment,’ when ‘he said’ that 
_ © both Comedy and Tragedy were found out at Icarius, a place in Attica ὃ ;” 
for our Thespis was born there. And in another place, he says “ The 
ancient Poets, Thespis, Pratinas, Cratinus, and Phrynichus, were called 
᾿Θρκηστικοὶ, dancers, because they used dancing)so.much in their choruses ||-” 
Now if we compare this with what Aristotle says, “That Tragedy in its 
infancy was (ὀδχηστικωτέρα) more taken up with dances than afterwards 1,” 
it will be plain that Athenzus knew no ancienter Tragedian than Thespis ; 
. for, if he had, it had been to his purpose to name him. But there is’ a fault 
in that passage, which by the way I will correct: for Κρατῖνος (Cratinus) 
who is named there, was a Comedian ; and does not suit with the rest. The 
true reading I take to be Kagxivos, Carcinus ; who was an ancient Tragic 
Poet, and is burlesqued once or-twice by Aristophanes, for this very dancing 
humour that Atheneus speaks of **. He had three sons, that he brought up 
to dance in his choruses; who, upon that account, are called there, among 


* Schol. in edit. Cruquii. - 
_ $ Plot. Solon. ᾿Αρχομέίων τῶν περὶ Θέσπιν ἤδη τὴν τραγῳδίαν xiyeiv. 
+ Clem. Strom. i. ἐπενόησε Τραγῳδίαν. § Athen. p. 40. 
| Id. p. 22. q Arist. Poet. v. ἘΣ Arist. p. 364,464. Suid. in Kapx, 


(a) These lines were afterwards corrected by Bentley, thus = 
τ Ignotum Tragice genus invenisse Camenz 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis - 
Ν Qui canerent agerentque, peruncti feecibus ora,”’ 
i.e. Vexisse plaustris [eos] qui canerent agerentque poémata, peruncti fecibus ora. Potmata, 
inquit Luisinus, pro scena nominavit, causam ut aiunt pro causato,—Art, Poet, 275.—E. 
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many other nicknames, ὀρχησταὶ, dancers (a). Togo on now about Thespis- 
Suidas acquaints us that <‘ Phrynichus:was Scholar to Thespis, who First 
introduced Tragedy ;’ and Donatus ‘passes his word, “ That if we search 
into antiquity, we shall find that Thespis was the rrrst that. invented it *.” 
But what need we any particular witnesses, when we have Plato telling us 
at-once “ That it was the universal opinion in his time that Tragedy:began 
with, Thespis or .Phrynichus +?” and though he himself was of a different 
- sentiment, yet he proposes it as a paradox {: and we may see what little 
credit his paradox had, when every one of those I have cited came after 
him, and yet for that matter begged his pardon. sits 

The pretences that are made against Thespis, besides; some general talk 
(which shall be considered when I examine Mr. B.’s advances upon this . 
topic), are for one Epigenes, a Sicyonian: This-is the only person mentioned. 
by, name that can:contest the matter with Thespis. And who is there that 
appears in behalf of this Epigenes but one single witness? and. he too does 
but tell us a hearsay, which himself seems not to believe. ““ Thespis,” 
says Suidas§, “is reckoned.the xvith .Tragic. Peet after Epigenes, a 
Sicyonian ; but some say Thespis was the second after him ; and others, the 
wery first.of all.” And again, where he'explains the Proverb, Οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν 
Διόνυσον, “it was occasioned,” he says, “ by a Tragedy of Epigenes;.a. 
Sicyonian ;” but he adds, “ that others «give a different and better account 
of it ||.” Now, if this be all that, is said for Epigenes’ plea; nay, if it be all 
that is said of him upon any account (for I think nobody mentions him besides 
Suidas) (4), I suppose this ill-supported pretence to Tragedy will soon be over- 
ruled, unless perhaps: the, very weakness of it may invite Mr. B. to 
the, cause ; for I, observe that.his. judgment, like other men’s: valour, has 
commonly the generosity to favour the weaker side. .-It is true, there aretwo. 
very great men, Lilius Gyraldus {7 and Gerard Vossius **, besides others, — 
who affirm that. this same.Epigenes is, cited, and. some of his Tragedies 
named by Athenzus. If this be so, it will quite alter-the case; and the trial 
must be called over again. But, with Mr. B.’s leave, I will once more take 
the boldness.‘ to.contradict, great names ;”’ for I affirm that the Epigenes in 
Athenzns, was a,Comic;, Poet, and many. generations younger thar his ‘pre~ 

Ἃ ‘Retro prisca yolventibus reperietur Thespis Tragoedize primus inventor.” : 

oop Platsim Min. Ὡς οἵονται, ἀπὸ Θέσπιδος. ᾿ { 

ξ ““ Ἢ δὲ τραγῳδία Ess παλαιὸν. ἐνθάδε; ody ὡς οἵονσίαί ἀπὸ Θέσπιδος ἀρξαμένη, οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ Φρυνίχου" 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰ θέλεις ἐννοῆσαι, Wavy παλαιὸν αὐτὸ εὑρήσεις ὃν τῆσδε τῆς πόλεως εὕρημα ἔστι δὲ τῆς ποιήσεως 
δημοτερπέστατόν τε καὶ ψυχαγωγικώταϊον ἡ τραγωδία. ΤΡΑΤΩΙΔΙΑ is here to be taken in its larger 
extent. There were no Stage Plays till the time of Thespis ; and in this sense no Tragedies. 
But yet there were stories of a dramatic kind, formed into Dialogue; and Characters drawn, as 
. of Minos, a cruel King. This manner of writing was not the invention of Thespis or Phrynichus, 

as people generally thought ; confounding the Stage with the characteristic and dialogue manner 
of writing.” J, Upton, Dissert. on Shakspeare, ὁ 14,,p. 119. 200 
But still ‘we have no proof that the word Tragedy was known in Phalaris’ time; but only 
some sort of Dialogue; which, in Plato’s opinion, was the original of Tragedy. - 
ot Os § Suidhin. e¢e7, : || -:1π Οὐδὲν πρ. Ardy. 4 Gyrald. de Poétis. 
- ' ** Vossius de Poetica. 
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(a) Τυλι ύγενας ὀρχῆσας---ρτυγάς οἰκογενεῖς ---νανγοφυεῖς, ἄχο.- Vid. Suidas in 5 dbes. } 
(6) He ié also mentioned by Photius and A pollonius.— Hermann. - tes 
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tended namesake, the Tragedian. - Suidas himself is my voucher: “ Epi- 
genes,” says he, “a Comic Poet, some of his plays are “Hgaivy, and Μνημάτιον, 
and Baxyeia, as Athenzus says in his Deipnosophists *.” Gyraldus indeed 
would draw this testimony over to his own side; and for Κωμικὸς, he corrects 
it Teayixds. But Atheneus himself interposes, and forbids this alteration : 
“« Epigenes,” says he, “the Comrie Poet, says thus in his Bacche ; “AAX’ εἴ 
τις ὥσπερ χῆν᾽ ἔτρεφέ με λαξὼν σιτευτόν tT.” “The verses ‘are! to’ be “di- 
stinguished thus :— τὰ δ ΝΜ] ey ae edt 
"AAN εἴτις ὥσπερ χῆνοί μ᾽ ἔτρεφεν λαξῶν © 
Σιτευτόν---- — ' ἰ 


a 


£ 


The words themselves show they belong to Comedy, when they ‘tell us 
of * fatted geese :” and, indeed, the very subject of all his Fragments plainly 
evinces it, The next tells us of “Figs αὖ ἃ supper t:’?— 


Εἶτ᾽ ἔρχεται “ελιδονίων μετ᾽ ὀλίγον 
Σκληρῶν δρὸς πινακισκος — {πό9 ἃ 


᾿ΟὐοΥτοοῦ it ι 
Parsr ey Aei53 πον ET ἔρχεται ὁ 

1 Χελιδονείων wer’ ὀλίγον σκληρῶν ddvos “ 

πο ζδγα ΕΠ νακισκὸς --- Ὁ La ook FAB Go 


Tio 
/ 


Aadinnothet} out of the same Play ὃ; and: three out of Μ η μάτιν, and twé 
out of ρωΐνη; are all about Cups’; the last of which ‘will inform us a little 
about the Poet’s age || :— ι ORES SE ἘΕΜΘΉΨΌΝΗ 


> 


lar ont | Κόμοισον ----- ; 


Τὴν Θηρίκλειον δεῦρο καὶ τὰ Ῥοδιακὰ 


SALI 9 : rt Ais ΟἽ 
«Fetch hither the Thericlean and the Rhodiaw cups ;” for by his naming 
the P'ueRicuean cup {,:we may be sure he was no older than Res aiphaties 
time: nay, that he was considerably younger, Julius Pollux will assure us ** ; 
where he calls him one of the writers οὗ New Comedy: Τῶν δὲ, γέων τις 
Κωμικῶν ᾿Επιγένης. ἐν ἸΙοντικῷ. Τρεῖς moves: cuwarnuas ἔτι, τότους Oa ἔάσον 
" καταγαγεῖν: ΤῺ measures, of the verses are {Ππ|8:-ον 5 τὺ sofware 11} 


; Foe 


—T eis movers 
Σκώληκας ἔτι" τούτους de μ᾽ ἔασον καταγαγεῖν. 


Well, I hope, I have fully shown, without offending their ashes, that Gyral- 
dus and Vossius were mistaken about Epigenes. I would only add, that we 
ought to correct in Suidas, Ἡρωΐνη for “Heaivy, and Βακχεία for Baxyeia: and 
Itake the three words in Atheneus, Βάκχαις, Boayyia, and Baxyia, to be 
so many depravations of one and the same title of a. Play. 

The reader will please to take notice of Phalaris’ expression, “ That 


~* Suid. Ἐπιγ. + Athen. p. 384. ᾿Επιγένης ὁ κωμῳδοποιὸς ἐν Βάκχαις» 
+ P. 75: ᾿Επιγένης ἐν Βραγγίᾳ. § P. 498. Emmy. ἐν Baxyle.  * ||. Athen. p. 502+ 
4 See Bentley’s Dissertat. p.:78, &c. ** Poll. vii. 10. 
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Aristolochus wrors Tragedies against him* ;” and to remember too; what . 
I have shown before, that both Comedies and Tragedies for some time were 
unpremeditated and extemporal, neither published nor written. Allowing 
then that this Epigenes,or any other Sicyonian started Tragedy before Thespis, 
still it will not bring Phalaris off, unless his advocate can show that Tragedy 
was written before Thespis’ time. But there is no ground nor colour for 
such an assertion ; none of the ancients countenance it ; no Tragedy is ever 
cited older than He. Donatus says expressly, he was the first that wrote: 
and 1 15 incredible that the belief of his first inventing Tragedy should’so 
universally obtain as we have shown it did, if any Tragedies of an older 
Author had been extant in the world. Nay, I will go a step farther, and 
freely own my opinion, “ That even Thespis himself published nothing in 
writing *” and if this be made out, the present argument against the Epistles 
will still be the stronger, though.even without it, it is unanswerable, if Thes- 
pis be younger than the true Phalaris, which I will prove by and by. But I 
expect now to hear a clamour against “ Paradoxes, and opposing great 
Authors upon slight or no grounds; for the Arundel Marble mentions the 
"Δλκηστις of Thespis, and Julius Pollux his Πενθεὺς, and Suidas four or five 
more ; and Plutarch, with Clemens Alexand. produce some of his verses. 
No question but these are strong prejudices against my new assertion, or 
rather suspicion ; but the sagacious reader will better judge of it when he has 
seen the reasons I go upon. 

This I lay down as the foundation of what I shall say on this subject, 
That the famous Heraclides, of Pontus, set out his own Tragedies in Thespis’s 
name. ‘ Aristoxenus, the Musician, says” (they are the words of Diogenes 
Laértius t) “that Heraclides made Tragedies, and put the name of Thespis 
to'them.” This Heraclides was a Scholar of Aristotle’s, and so was Ari- 
stoxenus too, and even a greater'man than the other ; so that, I conceive, one 
may build upon this piece of History as a thing undeniable. ἡ hh 

Now, before the date of this forgery of Heraclides, we have no mention at 
all of any of Thespis’s remains.’ Aristotle, in his Poetry, speaks of the origin, 
and progress, and perfection of Tragedy ; he reads a lecture of Criticism upon 
the fables of the first writers; yet he ion not one syllable about any piece of 
Thespis. This will seem no small indication that nothing of his was pres 
served; but there is a passage in Plato that more manifestly implies it. 
“ Tragedy,” says he, “ is an ancient thing, and did not commence, as people 
think, from Thespis, nor from Phrynichus{.”..Now from hence I infer, if 
several persons in Plato’s time believed Tragedy was invented by Phrynichus, 
they ‘must never have seen nor heard of any Tragedies of Thespis; for, if 
they had, there could have been no controversy which of the two was the 
inventor, for the one was a whole generation younger than the other. But 
Thespis’s Tragedies being lost, and Phrynichus’s being the ancientest that 
ware preserved, it was an inducement to several to believe him the first 
Author. - : | 

It is true, indeed, that, after the time of Heraclides, we have a few frag- 
ments of Thespis quoted, and the names of some of his Plays; but I will — 


* Ep. 63. ΓΡΑΦΕΙ͂Ν τραγῳδίας. 

+ Laért. Herac. Φησὶ δ᾽ ᾿Αριστόξενος ὁ Μουσικὸς καὶ Tpayydiag αὐτὸν ποιεῖνγ καὶ Θέσπιδος 
αὐχὰς ἐπιγράφειν." ᾿ ᾿ 

¢ Plato in Minoé. 
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now show, that those passagesare, every one of them, cited from Heraclides’s 
counterfeit Tragedies, and not the works of the true Thespis. | ~ 
_ As for the Author of the Arundel Marble, who was but a little younger 
than Heraclides and Aristoxenus, and might possibly know them both, he is 
commonly indeed supposed to mention Thespis’s"AAxyoris: for Mr. Selden, 
from the broken pieces of the inscription, concluded that to be the true 
reading ; and his conjecture has been embraced by all that have come. after 
him. 1 myself, too, was formerly of the same opinion ; but, being now more 
concerned to examine narrowly into it, I am fully satisfied that we were all 
mistaken. The werds of the Marble are these, as Mr. Selden copied them: 
—Ad ov Θεσπὶς ὁ Ποιητὴς «Ὁ... αὐ! «+. 0G εδιδαξεν AA. + στιν... «Ὁ τεθηο 
_ .sgayog... But the Reverend Dr. Mill assures me, that. at, present there 
is nothing of AA... =TIN to be seen; and if any thing can be made of the 
first letter, it seems to be Ὁ rather than A. I suppose it is, plain enough 
already from the Epoch about Susarion*, that Mr. Selden was not over- 
- accurate in copying the inscription ; and this very place before us is another 
proof of it; for, instead of AXI...OZ, as he published it, I am informed 
by the same very good hand, that it is yet legibly and plainly ΠΡΩΤῸΣ O 
but, besides the uncertainty 6f this AA... στιν, which is now wholly de- 
faced in the Marble, the very Inscription itself evinces, that it ought not to 
be read AAKHETIN: for the Author of it never sets down the name of any 
Play ; not when he gives the date of Aischylus’s first victory +,—not when 
he speaks of Sophocles {,—not where he mentions Euripides §,—nor on any 
other occasion; and it is utterly improbable that he would do it in one 
single place, and omit it in so many ethers that equally deserved it. Add 
to all this the express testimony of Suidas, “That Phrynichus was the first: 
that’ made women the subject of Tragedy ||;” his master Thespis having in~ 
troduced nobody but men. There could be no play, therefore, of Thespis’s 
with the title of Alcestis. > ; 
I shall now consider the passage in Clemens Alexandrinus. ‘ Thespis 
the Tragic Poet,” says that very excellent Author, “ writes thus {1:— 


᾽ 


Ἴδε σοι σπένδω ΚΝ ΑΞΖΒΙ τὸ λευκὸν, 

᾿Απὸ ϑηλαμόνων ϑλίψας κνάκών. 
"Ide cos ΧΘΥΠΤΗΝ τυρὸν μίξας 

᾿Ερυθρῷ μέλιτι, κατὰ τῶν σῶν, ἸΤὰν 

Δικέρως, τίθεμναι βωμῶν ἁγίων. 

Ἴδε σοι Beaulov αἴϑοπα SAETMON AgiCw——” 


“This supposed fragment of Thespis, as Clemens himself explains it, and 
as I have farther proved out of Porphyry **, relates to those four artificial 
words, Kyaf2ei, Χθύπτης, Φλεγμῶ, Agol, which comprehend exactly the 
whole xxiv letters of the Greek alphabet. Now I say, if these xxiv letters 
were not all invented in Thespis’s time, this cannot be a genuine fragment 
of his. The consequence, I think, is so very plain, that even Mr. B., with 


* See above, p. 31. + Lin. 65. 
+ Lin. 72. : 8 Ibid. 76. 
|| Suid. in Φρύν. Πρῶτος γυναικεῖον πρόσωπον εἰσήγαγεν. 

4 Clem. Strom. v. Θέσπις é τραγικὺς ὧδέ πως γράφωνο 

** See my Dissert. upon Malal. pp. 47, 48, 49. 
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his new System of Logic, cannot give us a better. We must know, them, 
that it was a long time after the use of Greek writing; nay, of writing 
books too, before the Greek alphabet was perfected as it now is, and has 
been for 2000 years. It is true there were then the very same sounds in 
pronunciation (for the language was not altered), but they did not express 
them the same way in writing. E served in those days for both E and H, 
as one English E serves now for two distinct sounds in THEM and THESE ; 
so O stood for both O and Ὡ ; and the sound of Z was expressed by AD, of 
= by ΚΣ, of Ψ by IZ; and the three aspirates were written thus, TH, 
IIH, KH,-which were afterwards ©, ᾧ, X. At that time we must imagine 
the first-verse of Homer to be written thus (a) :— | . 


MENIN AEIAE THEA MEAEIAAEO AKHIAEOZ. 


And the same manner of writing was in Thespis’s time, because the 
alphabet was not completed till after his death ; for it is universally agreed 
that either Simonides, or Epicharmus, or both, invented some of the letters. 
Pliny says, “ That Z H ¥ Ω are reported to be Simonides’s; and that 
Aristotle says there were xviii old letters; and believes that © and X were 
added by Epicharmus rather than Palamedes*.” Marius Victorinus says, 
““ Simonides invented © ᾧ Xt.” “ Simonides added four,” says Hyginus ; — 
““ and Epicharmus two { ;” but Jo. Tzetzes says, “‘ Epicharmus added three, 
and Simonides two §.” But these little differences are of no consequence in 
our present argument ; for the whole xxiv are mentioned in this pretended 
fragment of Thespis. It is sufficient then for our purpose if any of them 
were invented. either by Epicharmus or Simonides; for Epicharmus could 
not “be above xxvir years old, and very probably was much younger at 
Olymp. Lx1, which is the latest period of Thespis; and Simonides, at the 
same time, was but xvi, as we have it upon his own word ||.. Now, to waive 
the authority of the rest, even Aristotle alone, who could know the truth of 
what he said from so many inscriptions written before Epicharmus’s time, 
and still extant in his own, is a witness infallible. This passage, therefore, 
ascribed to Théspis is certainly a cheat, and in all probability it is taken 
from one of the spurious Plays that Heraclides fathered upon him. 

In the next place, I will show that all the other passages quoted from 
Thespis, are belonging to the same imposture. Zenobius informs us, “ That 
at first the Choruses used to sing a Dithyramb to the honour of Bacchus ; 
but in time the Poets left. that off, and made the Giants and Centaurs the 
subject of their Plays; upon which the spectators mocked them, and said 
That was nothing to Bacchus. ' The Poets, therefore, sometimes introduced 
the Satyrs, that they might not seem quite to forget the God of the 


* Plin. vii. 56. “«“ Simonidem Melicum ZHY¥2. Aristoteles xviii priscas fuisse, et duas ab 

Epicharmo additas @X, quany ἃ Palamede mavult.” Ὁ ora 

“ + Mar. Victorinus, p. 2459. Ζ Hygin. Pab. 277. ὰ 
8 Tzetz. Chil. xii. 8398. ‘|| See Bentley’s Dissertat. p. 80. 


(a) For more detailed information on the subject of the improvement of the Greek alphabet, 
see Payne Knight’s Prolegomena ad Homerum, Sect. LX XIX. and Porson’s Review of i 
No. 1V. Museum Criticum. . 
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Festival Ἐ-Π Τὸ the same purpose we are told by Suidas, “That at first 
the subject of all the Plays was Bacchus himself, with his company of 
Satyrs; upon which account those Plays were called Σατυρικά; but after- 
wards, as Tragedies canie in fashion, the Poets went off to Fables t and 
Histories, which gave occasion to that saying, This is nothing to Bacchus(@).” 
And he adds, “That Chameleon says the same thing in his Book about 
Thespis {.” » This Chameleon was a very learned man, and a scholar of 
Aristotle’s.. And we may gather from the very name of this treatise of his, 
that ‘Thespis was some way concerned in this alteration of Tragedy ; either 
he was the last man that used all Satirical Plays, or the first man that left 
them off. But whether of the two it was we could not determine, unless 
Plutarch had helped us ont in it:—“ When Phrynichus and Atschylus,” 
says he, “ turned the subject of Tragedy to Fables and doleful stories, the 
people said, What is this to Bacchus §?”—for it is evident, from this passage 
of Plutareh, compared with the others before, that the true Thespis’s Plays 
were all Satirical (that is, the plot of them was the story of Bacchus, the 
Chorus consisted of Satyrs, od the argument was merry), and that Phry- 
nichus and A‘schylus were the first introducers of the new and doleful 
Tragedy. Even after,;the time.of Thespis, the serious Tragedy came on so 
slowly, that of fifty Plays of Pratinas, who was in the next generation after 
' Thespis, two-and-thirty are said to have been satirical ||. 

But let us apply now this observation to the Fragments ascribed to 
Thespis,.one of which is thus quoted by Plutarch 4 :— ‘ 


~ 


Me 


‘Ocas, ὅτι Ζεὺς τῷδε πρωτεύει-ϑεῶν, 
Οὐ ψεῦδος δύδὲ κομιπον, οὐ μωρὸν γέλων 
᾿Ασκῶν᾽ τὸ δ᾽ ἡδὺ μοῦνος οὐκ ἐπίσταται. 


« What differs this,” says Plutarch, “ from that saying of Plato, That the 
Deity was situated remote from all pleasure and pain**?” Why truly, it 


* Zenob. ver. 40. Αἴαντας καὶ Κενταύρους λέγειν ἐπεχείρουν. Perhaps the true reading is 
Γίγαντας. μὰν. 
+ Suid. in Οὐδὲν πρὸς ardy. 
ἘΠῚ Χαμοιλέων ἐν τῷ περὶ Θέσπιδος. 
§ Plut. Symp. 1. 1.0. 1. Φρυνίχου καὶ Αἰσχύλου τὴν Τραγῳδίαν εἰς μύθους καὶ πάθη προαγόγτων: 
| Suid. in Tipat. 
@ Plut. de Aud. Poét. Τὰ δὲ τοῦ Θέσπιδος ταυτί, 
ΠΝ πόῤῥω ἡδγῆς καὶ λύπης ἵδρυται τὸ Θεῖον. 


ς, 


(a) Upon the first introduction of this innovation, the audience are said to have exclaimed, 
Οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν Διόνυσον: which words passed into a proverbial mode of expression; and hence. 
ἀπροσδιόγυσον signifies that which is nothing to the purpose. In consequence of the fault which 
was found with this mark of disrespect to Bacchus, it was judged expedient to revert in some 
measure to the original constitution of Tragedy ; and accordingly the Satyric Drama was added 
to the graver representations. Although the subject of the Dithyrambic song was thus changed, 
the custom of singing it before the altar of Bacchus was still retained: and when afterwards a 
stage was invented by Aischylus, a portion of it, called the ὄρχηστρο, or dancing-space, was set 
apart for the performance of the song and dance, round the θυμελὴ or altar. This account of 
the origin of dramatic exhibitions will serve to explain the reasons why such entertainments 
were confined at Athens to the Dionysiac festivals, and why the actors were. called Διογυσιακοὶ 

reyviran—Mus. Crit. v. p. 73. . . 
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differs not’ at all, and I think there needs no other proof that it could not 
belong to a satirical, ludicrous. Play, such -as all 'Thespis’s were ; for surel 


τον this is not the language of Bacchus and his Satyrs; nay, I might say it is 


too high and philosophical a strain even for Thespis himself. But suppose 
the Author could have reached so elevated a thought, yet he would never 
have put it into the mouth of that drunken, voluptuous god, or his wanton 
attendants. Even A®schylus, the grave reformer of the Stage, would rarely 
or never bring in his heroes talking sentences and. philosophy *, believing 
that to be against the genius and constitution of Tragedy ; much less, then, 
would Thespis have done so, whose Tragedies were nothing but droll. It is 
incredible, therefore, that this Fragment should be genuine, and we a 
know at whose door to lay it, from the hint afforded us by Plutarch, thoug 
he was not aware of it; for the thought, as he has shown us, was Plato's; 
and to whom, then, should the Fragment belong but to Heraclides, the 
counterfeit Thespis, who was at first a scholar of Plato’st, and might 
borrow fhe notion from his old master ? 

Another verse is quoted by Julius Pollux {, out of Thespis’s Pentheus:— 


"Epyw νόμιζε veugidas ἔχειν ἐπενδύτην" 


where, for γευρίδας ἔχειν, we may correct it γεξρίδ᾽ ἔχειν. Now the ve 
titles of this Play, Πενθεὺς, and of the others mentioned by Suidas, “Afaa 
Πελίου ἢ Φόρξας, and ἹἹερεῖς and Hides, do sufficiently show that they cannot 
be satirical Plays, and consequently not Thespis’s, who*made none but of 
that sort. The learned Casaubon, after he has taught us from the ancients 
that Thespis was the inventor of Satirical Plays,—‘* Yet among the Plays,” 
says he, “ that are ascribed to Thespis, there is not one that appears to have 
been satirical. Πενθεὺς, indeed, seems to promise the fairest to be so; but _ 
we have observed that the old Poets never brought the Satyrs into the story 
of Pentheus §.” I have willingly used the words of Casaubon, though I do 
not owe the observation to him, because his judgment.must needs appear 
free and unbiassed, since he had no view nor suspicion of the consequence I 
now make from it; for the result of the whole is this, That there was 
nothing published by Thespis himself, and that Heraclides’s forgeries im- 
posed upon Clemens, and Plutarch, and Pollux, and others ; which, by the 
way, would be some excuse for Mr. B., if his obstinate persisting in his 
first mistake did not too widely distinguish his case from theirs. = 
The next thing that I am to debate with Mr. B. is the age of the true 
Thespis. And the witness that upon all accounts deserves to be first 
heard, is the Author of the Arundel Marble ;. for he is the ancientest Writer 
now extant that speaks of his age; he is the most accurate in his whole 
performance, and particularly he was curious and inquisitive into the history 
of Poetry and the Stage, as appears from the numerous eras there belonging 
to the several Poets ; and, which is as considerable an advantage as any, we. 
have the original Stone still among us, so that his numbers (where they are 
. still legible) are certainly genuine, and not liable, as written books are, to 
be altered and interpolated by the negligence or fraud of transcribers. The 


«Pe γνωμολογικὸν ἀλλόφριον.τῆς Tpayydies ἡγοάῥῥυν Vita Asch. 
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remaining letters of Thespis’s epoch are these :-—Ag’ οὗ Θέσπις ὁ ποιητὴς .... 
ἐσρῶτος ὃς καὶ ἐδίδαξεν... .᾿, τέθη ἃ . + ράγος" which imply almost as manifestly 
as if the whole was entire, ““ That Thespis rrrst invented Tragedy; and - 
the Goar was made the prize for it.” The very year indeed when this was 

done cannot now be known from the Marble, for the numbers are worn out 

by time and weather; but we can approach as near to it as the present argu- 

ment requires ; for we are sure it must be some year in the interval between 

the preceding and following epochs, because the whole Inscription proceeds 

in due order and succession of time. Now the preceding epoch is ‘‘ Cyrus’s 

victory over Croesus, and the taking of Sardes*,” which, as all the best 

~ Chronologers, Scaliger, Lydiate, Petavius, &c. agree, was Olymp. ux, 1 ; 

or, at lowest, at Olymp. tvim,2. The following is “The beginning of 
Darius’s reign, Ol. ταν, 1. t’ But if Tragedy was invented by Thespis 

between the Olympiads tix, 1, and xxv, 1, how could Phalaris have intelli- 

gence of it, who was put to death before, at Olymp. Lvi1, 3? | 

This account in the Marble establishes, and. is mutually established by 
the testimony of Suidas, who informs us “ That Thespis made (the first) 
Play at Ol. ux1 ¢{ ; which period falls in between two epochs that go before 
and aiter Thespis. And Mr. Selden, who first. published the inscription 
and viewed and measured the stone, supplies the numbers there from this 
passage of Suidas :—and “the space,” he says, ‘‘ where the letters are de- 
faced agree with that supplement §.” Mr. Selden has been followed by 
every body since; and Suidas’s date is confirmed by another date about 
Phrynichus, Thespis's scholar;: “For Phrynichus taught at Olymp. txvit |}, 
which is xxrv years after Thespis ; and is a competent distance of age be- 
tween the Scholar and the Master. But if Mr. B. will still protest against | 
this supplement of the Marble, let him do here as he did before in the epoch 
to Susarion, “ take fairly the middle of the account,” between the two 
epochs before and after it. And what will he get by it? The former epoch 
is Olymp. tix, 1; the latter, txv, 1; the middle of these two is Olymp. 
Lxu, 1, which is 1v years later than Suidas himself places him. 

But let us see Mr. B.’s noble attempt to invalidate this testimony of the 
Arundel Marble ; for, like a young Phaéton, he mounts the chariot, and 
boldly offers to drive through the loftiest region of criticism ; but he is tumbled 
down headlong in a most miserable manner. ‘The thing he enterprises is 
this,—he charges the graver of the Marble with an omission of a whole line, 
or perhaps of several ; for this he does not determine. The original paper, 
which the graver was to copy, he supposes to have been thus :— 

"AG οὗ Θέσπις ὁ ποιητὴς wo. we, gis eae ey ato να μὰ δοὺς 


A@’ οὗ Φρύνιχος ὁ ποιητὴς ..««.«.Ὄ ONE... ὃς εδίδαξεν "AA... στιν... 
waren δ, ράγοςι «0. 0" The space between Θέσπις ὁ ποιητὴς and Ag’ ov 
Φρύνιχος, which is now omitted by the negligence of ihe graver, contained, as 
_he imagines, the epoch belonging to Thespis ; that is, the name and the 

date of his Play, and of the Athenian Archon. But, when the graver had 
cut the first line, as far as Ποιητὴς» he unluckily “‘throws his eye on the 
lower line ; and finding the word Tos77s there in the same situation, he 
thinks himself right, and goes on with the rest that followed it ;” and so 


* Lin. 57. + Lin. 59. 1 Suid. in Θέσπις. ᾿Εδίδαξεν ἐπὶ τῆς ά. καὶ ξ΄; ὀλυμπιάδος. 
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tacks the epoch to Thespis, which really and in the original belonged to 
Phrynichus. This wonderful achievement: our Examiner séems’ mightily 


pleased with ; he inculcates it once and twice, and applauds his μι όσοι oo . 


in it: but perhaps he will be a warning hereafter to all young and unfledg 
Writers,—to learn to go, before they pretend to fly. 

The pretences for this charge upon the Marble-graver are so very weak 
and precarious, so improper and useless to Mr. B.'s own design, that I con- 


᾿ 


fess I should be wholly astonished at his management, if I was not now @ . 


little acquainted with this “ odd work of his,” as himself calls it... His first 
pretence is, “That "Αλκηστις, which the Graver has made to be Thespis’ 
Play, was the name of a Play of Phrynichus; but is nowhere reckoned 
among Thespis’s but here.” ΒΓ have already shown that "AAxyori was 
only a supplement of Mr. Selden’s, anda very false conjecture, from the ding 
letters AA... ZTIN, which now are quite vanished ;-and that really 
neither”"AAxyorsg, nor any other title of a Play, are mentioned in the Marble. 
But suppose it was” Αλκηστις there ;—pray where is the consequence that Mr. 
B. would infer from it? Did Thespis make no Tragedies but what are men= 
tioned by Suidas? Does not Suidas himself expressly say ‘* That those 
were the names of “ some of his Plays *;”—not ΑἹ], that he ever made ὃ 
And what an admirable argument is it :—“ Alcestis was a Play of Phryni- 
chus, therefore none of Thespis had the same title !”—-as if the same story 
and the same persons were not introduced over and over again by different 
hands! Among the few Tragedies that are yet extant, we have an” HAexrem 
of Sophocles, and another "λεκτρα too of Euripides. Nay, besides this 
very "AAxyorts of Phrynichus, and another called Φοίνισσαι, there. was an 

᾽Αλκηστις and Φοίνισσαι of Euripides too ; both which are still in. being: why 
then might not Phrynichus write one Tragedy after Thespis, as. well as 
Euripides write two after him ? | 


The next pretence for accusing the Marble-graver of an omission of some © 


lines is, ‘* Because it is a case that is known often to have happened in the 
copying of Manuscripts.” Here is another consequence, the very twin to 
that which went before—‘ Because omissions often happen in copying MSS., 
therefore this 7s an omission in the epoch of Thespis.” If this argument 
had any force in it; it would equally hold against all the other epochs of 


this Marble, and against all Marbles and MSS. whatsoever ; for what will be | 


able to stand the shock if this can be thrown down, by saying ‘‘ That omis- 
sions often happen?”’ Mr. B., ifhe would make good his indictment against 
the Graver, ought to prove.from the place itself, from the want of connec- 
tion, or some other defect there, that there is just reason to suspect some 
lines have been left out ;—but to accuse him upon this general pretence, 
because ‘* otlier Copiers have been negligent,’ has exactly as much sense 
and equity in it as if Mr. B. should be charged with meddling with what he 
understands not and exposing his ignorance, because it is a case thaf is 
known ““ often to have happened in the crude Books of young writers.” 
And besides this, there is another infirmity that this argument labours under ; 


for though a Copier may sometimes miss a line or two by taking off his eye, _ 


yet, if he have but the common diligence at least to compare his copy with 
the original, he discovers his own omissions, and presently rectifies them ; 
and by this means it comes to pass that such deficiencies in the texts of 


* Suid fen. τῶν δραμάτων αὐτοῦ, "Αθλα Πελίου, &c.—not τὰ δράματα. 
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MSS. are generally supplied and perfected by the same hand, in.the margin, 
Though we should suppose, therefore, that the Stone-cutter might care- 
lessly miss something, yet, can we suppose tdo that the Author of the In- 
scription would never read what was engraved there? Would a person of 
learning and quality, as he appears to have been, who had taken such accu- 
‘rate pains to deduce a whole series of Chronology from before Deucalion’s 
Deluge to his own time, and for the benefit of posterity to engrave it upon 
Marble, and set it up in a conspicuous place as a public Monument, be at 
last so stupidly negligent as not to examine the Stone-cutter’s work,-— 
where the missing of a single letter in the numbers of any ra would make 
the computation false, and spoil the Author’s whole design? What mad 
work would it make then, if, as Mr. B. affirms, whole lines were omitted by 
the Stone-cutter, and passed uncorrected ? Is it possible that the worthy 
Author οὗ the Monument (I might say perhaps the Authors ; for it seems 
to have been done at a public charge) should act so inconsistently? Mr. B. 
if he pleases, may think so, or affirm it without thinking; but when he 
catches me affirming it, I will give him leave to tell me again in his well- 
bred way,—‘* That my head has-no brains in it.” 
For-the epoch itself assures me that there was no omission here by the 
Stone-cutter. The words are ’A@’ ov Θέσπις ὃ ποιητὴς .. +» « πρῶτος ὃς 
καὶ ἐδίδαξεν... τέθη ὃ. ράγος. Now. if all the words after ποιητὴς belong 
to Phrynichus, as Mr. B.says,--and not to Thespis, as the Stone-cutter 
says,—pray, what is the meaning of ΠΡΩ͂ΤΟΣ, rirst? Thespis, I know, 
FIRST invented Tragedy ; and that was worthy of being recorded here, as 
the invention of Comedy was before. But what did Phrynichus rirst find. 
out that deserved to be named here? Why, he “ riesr brought in women 
into the subject of his Plays * ;’” which is a business of less moment than 
that of Auschylus, who first added a Second Actor; or of Sophocles, who 
added a Third: yet neither of these two improvements are registered in 
the Marble :,and why then should that of Phrynichus be mentioned when 
theirs are omitted? . But I will not charge it as a fault upon Mr. B. that 
he neglected to gather this hint from the word IIPQTO*; for the common 
Editions of the Marble have it not. But, I am afraid, he will not easily 
excuse himself for not observing the next words, . . relyo . » eayos; 
which have been always hitherto thought to signify “‘ That the Goar 
was made the prize of Tragedy.”, Now certainly the proper place of men- 
tioning this prize was at the epoch of Thespis, the Inventor of Tragedy; 
for so the prizes of Comedy, “‘ the.cask of wine, and the basket of figs,” are 
mentioned in the epoch of Susarion, the inventor of Comedy. And what a 
blindness was it in Mr. B. not to observe this, when he so boldly tells the 
Stone-cutter, and the man that set him to work, that they had dropt a whole 
line; and that these words belong to. Phrynichus? Pray what could 
TPATOS the Goat have to do in the epoch of Phrynichus? Dees Mr, B. 
believe that sorry prize was continued after Tragedy came into reputation ? 
Would Phrynichus, or any body for him, have been at the charge of a Stage, 
and all the ornaments of a Chorus and Actors, for the hopes of winning a 
Goat, that would hardly pay for one vizard? In the following epochs of 
_ Aéschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. there is no mention of the Goat: and, 
if this epoch had belonged to Phrynichus, no Goat had been here neither. 


* Suid. Φρύν, 
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But Mr. B. rather suspects ‘“ That the Graver did make an omission, be- 
cause the next era in the Marble falls as low as Olymp.-txvit; before 
which time it is not to be dbubted but the Alcestis of Phrynichus (that 
Phrynichus‘who was Thespis’ scholar) was added.” Now; with his leave, 1 
shall make bold to ask him one question, in words of his own, ‘‘ Whether it 
was proper and prudent in him to accuse the Stone-cutter of negligence,” 
by an argument that discovers a shameful negligence in himself? for “ the 
next wrais not so lowas Ol. xxv.” As Mr. Selden has published it, it is 
but Ol. uxv, 4. But without doubt Mr. Selden mistook the letters of the 
inscription (as the learned Dr. Prideaux has observed before me), and for 
ΠῚ read III; ὁ. ὁ. 3, instead of 6: so that the true wera that comes after 
Thespis is Olymp. txv, 1 ; but the wera that Mr. B. speaks of, Olymp. txvir, 
is the newt but one after Thespis: Is not Mr. B. now an accurate Writer, 
anda fit person to correct a Stone-cutter? or shall we blame his Assistant 
“that consulted Books for him?’ But the Assistant may be rather sup- 
posed to have written this passage right, and the mistake be Mr. B.'s; 
*< for that is a case known often to have happened in the copying of Manu- ~ 
scripts.” : . | 

But the Gentleman makes amends, with telling us a piece of most certain 
news; “for it is not to be doubted,” he says, “ but the Alcestis of Phryni- 
chius was acted before Olymp. txvut."’ Now I would crave-leave to inquire 
of him how he.came to hear of this news ὃ. But perhaps he will tell me, 
“47 may as well ask how he came to hear his name was Phrynichus? Fame, 
- that told him the one, must tell him the other too.” But, if he do not trust 
too much to Fame (which I advise him not to do, for she often changes sides), 
I would then tell him a piece of news, quite contrary to his, ““ That it is not 
to be doubted but Alcestis was nor acted before Olymp. txvm, because that 
Olympiad was the very first time that Phrynichus wrote for the Stage; and | 
he wasalive and made Plays still xxxv years after. I will tell him too 
some other particulars about this Phrynichus ; but, before I do that, he will 
give me leave to expostulate a little about his conduct in this quarrel with 
the Stone-cutter ; the whole ground of which, as the case plainly appears, 
was this :—Mr. B. would have Thespis placed earlier in the Marble than ΟἹ. 
Lx1, because Phalaris was dead before that Olympiad ; and consequently 
could not hear of Tragedy, unless Thespis was earlier. Upon this, he in- 
dites the Stone-cutter for an idle fellow ; who, after he had graved ’Ag’ οὗ 
Θέσπις ὁ ποιητὴς, skipped a whole line, and tacked the words which con- 
cerned Phrynichus to the name of Thespis. Now, allowing that the poor 
Stone-cutter should confess this and plead guilty, pray what advantage 
would Mr, B. and his Sicilian Prince get by it? for let it be as he would 
have it, ᾿ΑΦ᾽ ovo Θέσπις ὁ woinrys.... and that the line that should have 
come after was really omitted,—yet, however, since THxespis is named there, 
there is something said about him in the very original which the Graver 
should have copied; and though the wra of it be lost by the Graver’s 
negligence, yet we are sure, from the method of the whole Inscription, that 
this lost ara must needs be later than that which comes before it. But the 
sera that comes before it, ‘¢ Cyrus's victory over Croesus, is Olymp. tix, 1, 
or at soonest, tviii, 3; and the death of Phalaris, as Mr. B. himself allows 
through all his Examination, was’ at Ol. tv, 3. What is it then 
that he aims at, in hischarge against the Stone-cutter ?—could he carry his 

point against him ever so clearly, yet his Phalaris is still in the véry same 
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condition ; for he died, we see, ὙΠ years, or v at least, before Thespis is: 
spoken of in the original Inseription. And is not this a substantial piece of 
dulness (it is one of his own civil words!) to make all this bustle about 
omissions in the Marble, when, if all he asks be allowed him, he is but just 
-as he was before? I am afraid his readers will be tempted to think that, 
_whether the Stone-cutter was so or no, his accuser has here shown himself 
a very ordinary workman. | 
Having thus vindicated the Graver of the Inscription from the insults of 
our Examiner, I shall now put in a word in behalf of the Author of it. That 
excellent Writer here tells us, that the first performance of Thespis was 
after Olymp. tix, 1; for this is the plain import of his words, and those 
learned men “ who have taken pains to illustrate this Chronicle,” have all 
understood them so. But Mr. B. will not take up with this authority; for 
he affirms—* Some of Thespis’s Plays were acted about Olymp. L111; and 
if this here, about Olymp. ix, was his, it was rather one of his last than the 
first; but his real opinion is, that it was neither the first nor last, but 

Phrynichus’s Play, erroneously applied to Thespis.” Now, in answer to 
' this, I dare undertake from the same topic that Mr. B. uses, ἢ. e. ‘ ἃ com- 
parison of Thespis’s age with Phrynichus’s,” to prove the very contrary ;— 
that this Play, about Olymp. Lx, could not be Phrynichus’s ; and that in 
all probability it was the first of Thespis. 

_ Suidas, to whom the whole learned world confess themselves much obliged 
for his accounts of the age and works of so many Authors, tells us 
“« Phrynichus was Thespis’s scholar * ;” and Mr. B. himself expressly affirms 
thesame+. Plato names them both together as pretenders to the invention 
of Tragedy; where he says “ That Tragedy did not begin, as men believe, 
from Thespis, nor from Phrynichus }.” And if any one will infer from this 
passage of Plato that the two Poets were nearer of an age than Master and 
_ Scholar usually are, he will make my argument against Phalaris so much the 
stronger ; for by this means Thespis will be nearer to Phrynichus’s age, and 
remoter from Phalaris’s. But I am willing to suppose with Mr. B. that 
Phrynichus was Scholar to Thespis ; so that, if we can but fix the Scholar's 
age, we may gather from thence the age of the Master. Now Phrynichus 
made a Tragedy at Athens, which he intituled (Μιλήτα ἅλωσις) “ The 
Taking of Miletus.” <  Callisthenes says” (they are the. words of Strabo) 
““ that Phrynichus the Tragic Poet, was fined by the Athenians a thousand 
drachms, for making a Tragedy, called The Taking of Miletus by Darius §.” 
And Herodotus, an older Author than he :—“ When Phrynichus,” says he, 
““ exhibited his Play, The Taking of Miletus, the whole Theatre fell-into 
tears, and fined the Poet a thousand drachms ; and made an order that no- 
body ever after should make a Play of that subject ||.” The same thing is 
reported by Plutarch, Adlian**, Libanius tt, Ammianus Marcellinus ff, 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes §§, and Joh. Tzetzes |||]. But the Taking of 
Miletus, the whole story of which is related by Herodotus, was either at 
Olymp. υχχ or txx1, as all Chronologers are agreed; and the Tragedy of 


~ 
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Phrynichus being made upon that subject, we are sure that he must be alive 
after Ol. xx. But there is another Tragedy of his, called Φοίγισσαι, which 
will show him to have been still alive above xx years after that Olympiad. ᾿ 
it is cited by the Scholiast on Aristophanes * ; and Athenzus + gives us an 
Tambic out of it. :— : 


Ψαλμιοῖσιν ἀντίσπαστ᾽ ἀείδοντες ery. 3 


But the writer of the argument of Aischylus’s Perse has the most particular 
account of it :—‘* Glaucus,” says he, “in his Book about the Subjects of 
A'schylus’s Plays,” says ¢ “his Perse were borrowed from the Pheenisse of 


. ' 


Phrynichus ; the first verse of which Phoenissx is this :— 
“ Tas ἐστὶ Περσῶν τῶν πάλαι βεξηκότων" 


and a eunuch is introduced, bringing the news of Xerxes’s defeat, and 
setting chairs for the ministers of state to sit down on §.” Now it is evident 
from this Fragment, that Phrynichus was yet alive after Xerxes’s expedition, : 
2.6. Olymp. uxxv, 1. Nay, three years after this Olympiad, he made a 
Tragedy at Athens, and carried the victory, Themistocles being at the charge 
of all the furniture of the Scene and Chorus|| ; who, in memory of it, set“ 
up this inscription : OEMIZTOKAHE ΦΡΕΑΡΙΟΣ EXOPHTEL ΦΡΥΝΙΧΟΣ 
EAIAASKEN: AAEIMANTOS HPXEN, 2. 6. “* Themistocles, of the parish 
of Phreari, was at the charge; Phrynichus made the Tragedy: and Adi- 
mantus was Archon.” And I am apt to believe that Phoenisse was this very 
Play which he made for Themistoeles; for what could be a more proper 
subject and compliment to Themistocles than Xerxes’s defeat, which he had 
so great a hand in? Now we are sure, from the name of the Archon, ‘that 
this was done at Olymp. Lxxv, 4; and.how long the Poet survived this vic- 
Ἂν there is nobody now to tell us. 
To compare this now with Mr. B.’s doctrine about the age of Thespis and 
Phrynichus: ‘It is not to be doubted,” says he, “ but the Alcestis of 
Phrynichus was acted before Olymp. txvi.” There spoke an oracle,—* it ᾿ 
is not to be-doubted ;” because we find him still making Tragedies xxxvi ~ 
years after. Mr. B. declares his opinion twice, “ That a Play acted about 
Olymp. tx, was not made by Thespis, but by Phrynichus.” Who will not 
rise up now to this Gentleman’s opinion? That Play must needs be Phryni- 
- chus’s, because he was working for the Stage still, nay, and carried the prize 
there, Lyi years after that Olympiad. This, I think, is alittle longer than 
Mr. Dryden’s vein has yet lasted; which, Mr. B. says ‘is about xxxv1 
years.” . But I can help him to another instance that will come up with it 
exactly to a single vear; for Sophocles began Tragedy at the age of xxvii, 
and heid out at it till the age of xci 4] ; the interval x1. If this example 
will bring off Mr. B. for saying the Play is Phrynichus’s against the plain 
authority of the Marble, it is at his service; but with this reserve, that he» 
shall not abuse me for /ending it; for I have had too much of that already. 
But, if Ὁ may venture to guess any thing that Mr. B. will think or say, I 
conceive that, upon better consideration, he will be willing to allow Suidas’s 
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words, “ That Phrynichus got the prize at Ol. txvi1*, to be meant of his 
Jirst victory ; for so we find in the Marble that the /irst victories of Aischylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, are the only ones recorded+. Andif Phrynichus 
began at Olymp. txvil, then the distance between his first and his last (that 
we know of) will be xxxv1 years; which is the very space that Mr. B. 
assigns to Aristophanes and Mr. Dryden. And it hits too with what the 
same Suidas has delivered about ‘Thespis, ‘“‘'That he exhibited a Play at 
Olymp. Lx1 ¢;” for, if we interpret this passage, like the other about 
Phrynichus, that it was Thespis‘s first Play—then the Master will be older 
than the Scholar by about xxv years; which isacompetent time ; and, 1 be- 

_ lieve, near upon the same that the very learned person whom Mr. B. so much 
honours “ by letting the world know he had all his. knowledge in these 
matters from him” (which they that know that person’s eminent learning 
will think to be no compliment to him) is older than Mr. B. AndI humbly 
conceive that all these hits and coincidences, when added to the express 
authority of the Marble, which sets Thespis after Olymp. trx, will bring it 
up to the highest probability that Thespis first introduced Tragedy about 
Olymp. txt; which is xiv years after the true Phalaris was dead. 

I observe Mr. B.’s emphatical expression, ‘‘ The Alcestis of Phrynichus,— 
that Phrynichus who was Thespis’s Scholar ;” which seems to imply that he 
thought there were two Phrynichuses, both Tragic Poets; and indeed the 
famous Lilius Gyraldus ὃ, almost as learned a man as Mr. B., was of the 

‘Same opinion. It is necessary, therefore, to examine this point, or else our 
argument from the date of Phrynichus’s Phoenisse will be very lame and 
precarious ; for it may be preterided the Author of Phcenissze was not ‘that 
Phrynichus that was Thespis’s Scholar.” Now, with Mr. b.’s gracious 
permission (for [ dare be free with Gyraldus) I will endeavour to show that 
there was but one Tragedian of that name. It is true there were two Phry- 
nichuses that wrote for the Stage; the one a Tragic, the other a Comic 
Poet ; that is a thing beyond question ; but the point that I contend for is, 
that there were not two Phrynichuses, Writers of Tragedy. 

. The pretence fof asserting two Tragic Poets of that name, is a passage of 

_Suidas; who, after he had named ®gdviyos, ἕο. ““ Phrynichus, the son of 
Polyphradmon or Minyras, or Chorocles, the Scholar of Thespis ;” and 
*‘ that his Tragedies are nine,” Πλευρωνία, Αἰγύπτιοι], ὅς.» subjoins, under 
a new head, Φρύνιχος, &c.—‘* Phrynichus, the son of Melanthas, an Athenian 

-Tragedian : some of his Plays are’Avdgou20a, ᾿Ηριγόνη, and Ππυῤῥίχαι." This 
latter place is taken, word for word, out of Aristophanes’s Scholiast 4] ; who 
adds, that the same man made the Tragedy called “ The Taking of Miletus.” 
Now it may seem from these two passages, that there were two Phrynichuses, 

_ Tragic Poets ; for the one is called the son of Melanthas, the other not; and 
the three Plays ascribed to the latter are quite different from all the nine'that 
were made by the former. But, to take off this pretence, I crave leave to ob- 
serve that the naming his father Melanthas is an argument of small force ; for 
we see the other has three fathers assigned to him ; so uncertain was the tra- 
dition about the name of his father : some authors therefore might relate that 


* Suid. in Opyv. ᾿Ενίκα ἐπὶ τῆς ξζ΄. ὀλυμπιάδος. f+ Marm. Arund. Πρῶτον ἐνίκησε. 
ἐ Suid. in Θέσπ. 8 Gyrald, De Poétis, 

|| Suid. in Φρύν. leg. Φλευρωνίαι, ex Tzetze ad Lycophronem. 

4 Σχολ.. Arist. Vesp. p. 364. 
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his father was.called Melanthas, and yet mean the very same Phrynichus; that, 
according to others, was the son of Polyphradmon. And then the second 
plea, that the Plays attributed to the one are wholly different from those of 
the other, is even wéaker than the former ; for the whole dozen mentioned in 
Suidas might belong to the same Phrynichus. . He says, indeed, ““ Phryni- 
** chus, Polyphradmon’s son, wrote nine plays ;” because the Author ene i 
copies. from knew of no more; but there might be more, notwithstanding 
his not hearing of them; as we see there really were two, ‘‘ The Taking of 
Miletus,” and “ Phcenisse,’’ that are not mentioned here by Suidas. 

Having shown now. what very slight ground the tradition about two 
Tragedian Phrynichuses is built on, [ will give some arguments on my side, 
which induce me to think there was but one. And my first is, Because 
all the Authors. named above, Herodotus, Callisthenes, Strabo, Plutarch, 
Ailian, Libanius, Amm. Marcellinus, Joh. Tzetzes, who speak of the Play 
called ** The Taking of Miletus,” style the Author of it barely Φρύνχος 6 
Τραγικὸς, Phrynichus the Tragedian,” without adding ὁ Νεώτερος, ““ the 
Younger,” as all of them, or some at least, would and ought to have done, 
if this person had not been the famous Phrynichus that was Thespis’s 
Scholar. And so, when he is quoted on other occasions by Athenzus, 
Hephestion, Isaac Tzetzes, &c. he is called in like manner “Κ Phrynichus the 
Tragic Poet,” without the least intimation that there was another. of the - 
same name and profession. “8 

Besides this, the very Scholiast on Aristopianes, and Suidas, who are the 
sole Authors produced, to show there were two Tragedians, do in other places 

lainly declare there was but one. “ There were four Phrynichuses in all,”- 
says the Scholiast *: sa 


. © Phrynichus, the son of Polyphradmon, the Tragic Poet. 

. * Phrynichus, the son of Chorocles, an Actor of Tragedies Ὁ. 

. “ Phrynichus, the son of Eunomides, the Comic Poet. 

. © Phrynichus, the Athenian General ; who was concerned with Astyo- 
chus, and engaged in a plot against the government.” 
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What can be more evident than that, according to this catalogue, there was 
but one of this name a Tragedian ? But it is no wonder if, in Lexicons and 
Scholia compiled out of several Authors, there be several things inconsistent 
with one another. So in another place, both the Scholiast | and Suidas ὲ 
make this fourth Phrynichus, the General, to be the same with the thir 
Comic Poet: on the contrary, Alian || makes him the same with the first: 
and he adds a particular circumstance, “That in his Tragedy Πυῤῥίχαι, he 
so pleased the Theatre with the warlike songs and dance of his Chorus, . 
{hat they chose him as a fit person to make a General.” Among the 
Moderns, some fall in with ASlian’s story ; and some with the other; but, 
with all deference to their judgments, I am persuaded both of them are 
false ; for Phrynichus the General was stabbed at Athens, Olymp. xci1, 2, 
as Thucydides 7 relates ; but a more exact account of the circumstances of 


~™ Schol. Arist. p. 397, 130. And so Suidas in Φρύν. and Avxis. 
+ See also p. 113, 358. τρωγικὺς ὑποκριτής. 
+ Schol. p. 157. § Suid. in opty. & Πωλαίσμασι. 
|| EL. Var. Hist. iii. 8. 47 Thucyd. viii. p. 617. 
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his death is to be met with in Lysias* and Lycurgus t the Orators. This 
being a matter of fact beyond all doubt and controversy, I affirm that the 
date of his death can neither agree with the Tragic nor the Comic Poet's 
history; being too late for the one, and too early for the other. It is too 
late for the Tragedian, because he began to make Plays, as we have seen 
above, at Olymp. txvi1; from which time, till Olymp. xctr, 2, there are ΟἿΣ 
years ; and even from the date of his Phoenissee that were acted at Olyimp. 
Luxxv, 4, which is the last time we hear of him, there are Lxv1 years to 
the death of Phrynichus the General; and then it is too early for the 
Comedian, for we find him alive five years after contending, with his Play ¢ 
called “ΤῈ Muses’’ (quoted by Athenzeus, Pollux; Suidas, &c.) against 
Aristophanes’s Frogs, at Olymp. xc111, 3; when Callias was Archon. 

Again, I will show there was but one Phrynichus a Tragedian. Aristo- 
phanes, in his Vespze, says that the old men at Athens used to sing “ the 
old Songs of Phrynichus ὃ :"— 


—— καὶ μινυρίξοντες μέλη 
᾿Αρχαιομελισιδωνοφρυνι χήρατα. 


It is a conceited word of the Poet’s making; and σίδωνο, which is one 
member in the composition of it, relates to the Phcenissze (i. 6. the Sido- 
nians), a Play of Phrynichus, as the Scholiast well observes. Here we 
see the Author of Phoenisse (whom they suppose to be the latter Phrynichus) 
is meant by Aristophanes ; but if I prove too that Aristophanes in this very 
place meant the Phrynichus, Thespis’s Scholar, it will be evident that these 
two Phrynichuses (whom they falsely imagine) are really one and the same. 
Now that Aristophanes meant the Scholar of Thespis, will appear from the 
very words μέλη ἀρχαῖα, “ Ancient Songs and Tunes.” Ancient, because 
that. Phrynichus was the second, or, as-some in Plato thought, the first 
Author of Tragedy : and “ Songs and Tunes,” because he was.celebrated and 
famous by that very character. ‘ Phrynichus,” says the Scholiast on this 
place ||, “ had a mighty name for making of Songs ;’’..but in another place 
he says the same thing of Phrynichus, the Son of Polyphradmon ; who, 
“according to Suidas, was Thespis’s Scholar. ‘‘ He was admired,” says he, 
* for the making of Songs 7;” ‘They cry him up for composing of Tunes ; 
and he was before Auschylus **.” And can it be doubted then any longer 
but that the same person is meant? It is a problem of Aristotle’s, Διὰ 4 οἱ 
περὶ Φρύνιχον μᾶλλονϊησαν μελοποιοί, * Why did Phrynichus make more Songs 
than any Tragedian does now-a-days tt?” And he answers it, Ἡ dia τὸ 
πολλαπλάσια εἶναι τότε τὰ μέλη ἐν ταῖς ἔων ead τραγῳδίαις. Correct. it 
TH μέλη τῶν μέτρων ἐν ταῖς τραγῳδίαις. * Was it,” says he, “ because at 
that time the Songs (sung by the Chorus) in Tragedies were many more 
than the Verses spoken by the Actors?” Does not Aristotle’s very question 
phy that there was but one Phrynichus a Tragedian ? 

will add one argument more for it, and that, if I do not much mistake, 
will put an end to the controversy ; for I will prove that the very passage 


* Lysias contra Agoratum, p. 136. + Lycurg. contra Leocratem, p. 163, 164. 
+ Argum. Ran. Arist. § Arist. Vesp. p. 318. 

P. 138. δι᾽ ὀνόματος ἦν κἀθόλου ἐπὶ μελοποιΐᾳ- - ; 

P. 397. ᾿Εθαυμάζετο ἐπὶ μελοποιΐζαις. 
Ῥ 


** P. 166. ᾿Επαινοῦσιν εἰς μελὴ. ἦν δὲ πρὸ Αἰσχύλου. ++ Arist. Prov. xix. 
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in Aristophanes, where the Scholiast, and Suidas from him, tells us of this: 
supposed second Phrynichus the Son of Melanthas, concerns the one and 
true Phrynichus the Scholar of Thespis. ‘‘The ancient Poets,” says 
Athenzus, ‘‘ Thespis, Pratinas, Carcinus, and Phrynichus, were called 
ὀρχηστικοί, Dancers; because they not only used much Dancing in the 
Choruses of their Plays, but: they were common Dancing-masters, teaching 
any body that had a mind to learn*.’’ And to the same purpose Aristotle 
tells us, “that the first Poetry of the Stage was ὀρχηστικωτέρα, more set 
upon Dances than that of the following ages t.”? ‘This being premised 
(though I had occasion to speak of it before), I shall now set down the 
words of the Poet { :— re 


‘0 γὰρ γέρων, ὡς ἔπιε διὰ πολλοῦ χρόνου, 
Ηκουσε τ᾽ αὐλοῦ, περιχαρὴς τῷ πράγματι, 
᾿Ορχούμενος τῆς νυκτὸς οὐδὲν παύσεται" 
Ταρχαῖ ἐκεῖν᾽ οἷς Θέσπις ἡγωνί ϑετο 

Καὶ τοὺς τραγῳδούς φησιν ἀποδείξειν κρόνους 
Τὸν νοῦν, διορχησόμενος ὀλίγον ὕστερον. 


Which are spoken by a Servant concerning an old fellow, his Master, that 
was in a frolic of Dancing. Who the Thespis was that is here spoken of, 
the Scholiast and Suidas pretend to tell us; for they say “It was one 
Thespis, a Harper; not the Tragic Poet§.’ To speak freely, the place 
has not been understood this thousand years and more, being neither 
written nor pointed right ; for what can be the meaning of Kgovous τὸν γοῦν ? 
The word Καὶ ρόνος alone signifies the whole; and τὸν γοῦν is superfluous and 
needless. And so in another place ||:— in : 


Οὐχὶ διδάξεις τοῦτον, κρόγος ὦν. 
{ humbly conceive the whole passage should be thus read and distinguished ; 


᾿Ορχούμενος τῆς γυκτὸς οὐδὲν παύεται 
Ταάρχαϊ εκεῖν᾽, οἷς Θέσπις ἠγωνίϑετο" . 
Kal τοὺς τραγῳδούς φησιν ἀποδείξειν κρόνους 
Τοὺς νῦν, διορχησόμενος ὀλίγον ὕστερον. ᾿ 


«« All night long,” says he, “ he dances those old Dances that Thespis used 
in his Choruses ; and he says he will dance here upon the Stage by and by, 
and show the Tragedians of these times to be a parcel of fools, he will out- - 
dancethem so much.” And who can doubt now, that considers what I have 
newly quoted from Athenzus, but that Thespis (ὁ ἀρχαῖος) the old Tragic 
Poet (who lived cx1v years before the date of this Play) 6 ὀρχηστικὸς, the 
eommon Dancing-master at Athens, is meant here by Aristophanes? So 
that the Scholiast and Suidas may take their Harper again for their own 
diversion ; for it was a common practice among those Grammarians, when 
they happened to be at a loss, to vent a story for the purpose. But, to 
; ΄ 


-* Athen. i. p. 22, Οἱ ἀρχαῖοι ποιηταί, Ἵ 

+ Arist. Poet. iv. + Arist. Vesp. p. 364. 
§ Schol. ibid. ‘O κιθαρῳδὸς, od γὰρ δὴ ὁ τραγικὸς. So Suidas in Θέσπ. 

|| Arist. Nub. p. 107. - 
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go on with Aristophanes ; the old fellow begins to dance, and as he dances, 
he says | 
Κλήθρα χαλάσθω rade καὶ γὰρ δὴ 
Σχήματος ἀρχὴ . 

pate: (Ok Μᾶλλον δέ γ᾽ ἴσως μανίας ἀρχή) 
ἘΣ Πλευρὰν λυγίσαντος ὑπαὶ ῥώμης: 


So the interlocution is to be placed here; which is-faulty in all the editions. 
** Make room there,” says he, “ for I am beginning a Dance that is enouglt 
to strain a man’s side with the violent motion.” After a line or two, 
he adds | 
᾿Ἡτήσσει Φρύνιχος, ὥσπερ ἀλέκτωρ, 
(Oi Τάχα βαλλήσεις) 
Σκέλος οὐράνιόν γ᾽ ἐκλακτίϑων. 


Thus the words are to be pointed ;—which have hitherto been falsely 
distinguished. But there is an error here of a worse sort, which has pos- 
sessed the copies of this Play ever since Adrian's time, and perhaps before. 
Ἡτήσσω signifies “ to crouch, and sneak away for fear,” as poultry do at the 
sight of the kite; or a cock when he is beaten at fighting. The Scholiast* 
and A®lian t tell us that {(Πτήσσει Φρύνιχος, ὥσπερ GrAexrwp)—* Phrynichus 
sneaks like a Cock,” became a Proverb upon those ‘ that came.off badly in 
any affair ;” because Phrynichus the Tragedian came off sneakingly, when he 
was fined 1000 drachms for his Play, Μιλήτου ἅλωσις. Now, with due re- 
verence to Antiquity, I crave leave to suspect that this is a Proyerb coined — 
on purpose, because the Commentators were puzzled here. For, in the first 
place, ““ to sneak away like a cock,” seems to be a very improper similitude ; 
for a cock is one of the most bold and_martial of birds. I know there is. 
an expression like this of some nameless Poet f, 


Ἔχτηξ᾽ ἀλέκτωρ δοῦλον ὡς κλίνας wrécoy 


p « He sneaked like a cock that hangs down his wings when he is beaten.” 

But this case is widely different; for the comparison here is very elegant 
and natural, because the circumstance of being beaten is added to it ; but to 
say it in general of a cock, as if the whole species were naturally timid, is 
unwarrantable and absurd. As in ‘another instance :—*‘‘ He. stares like a 
man frightened out of his wits,” is an expression proper enough ; but we 
cannot say in general ‘He stares like a man.” I shall hardly, believe, 
therefore, that Aristophanes, the most ingenious man of an age that was 
fertile of great Wits, would let such an expression pass him, “ He, sneaks 
like a cock.” But, in the next place, the absurdity of it. is doubled. and 
tripled by the sentence that it is joined with: “ Phrynichus,’ says he, 
“kicking his legs up to the very heavens in dances, crouches, and sneaks 
like a cock.” This is no better than downright nonsense: though, to say 
something in excuse for the Interpreters, they did not join ἐκλακτίζων with 
Φρύνιχος, as I do, but with the word that follows in the next verse. But, 


* Schol. ibid. + ABlian. Var. Hist. xiii. 17. ᾿Ἐπὶ τὸν κακόν τε πασχόντων. 
t Plut. in Alcib. 
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if the reader pleases to consult the passage in the Poet, he will be con- 
vinced that the construction can be no other than what I have made it: 
Ἐκλακτισμὸς, says Hesychius, σχῆμα χορικὸν, ὀρχήσεως σύντονον (correct 
it σχῆμα χορικῆς ὀρχήσεως, σύντονον *), “ was a sort of dance, lofty and 
vehement, used by the Choruses.” And Julius Pollux, Τὰ ἐκλακτίσματα, 
γυναικὼν ἦν ὀρχήματα. ἔδει γὰρ ὑπὲρ τὸν ὦμον ἐκλακτίσαι" “Τῇ ἐκλακτίσματα," 
says he, “‘ were dances of women ; for they were to kick their heels higher 
than their shoulders +.”- But, I conceive, here is a palpable: fault in this 
passage of Pollux ; for certainly this kind of dance would be very unseemly © 
and immodest in Women. And the particle ya, for, does farther show the 
reading to be faulty; for how can the throwing-up the heels as high as the 
head in dancing, be assigned as a reason why the dance must belong to 
Women? It would rather prove it belonged to Men, because it required 
great strength and agility. But the error will be removed, if instead of 
γυναικῶν, we correct it yuuvixwy. The dance, says he, was proper to the 
γυμνγικοὶ, Exercisers ; for the legs were to be thrown up very high, andcon= 
sequently it required teaching and practice. Well, it is evident now how 
every way absurd and improper the present passage of Aristophanes is—If - 
I may have leave to offer the emendation of so inveterate an error, I would 

read the place thus :— | tips 


ΠΛΗΣΣΕῚ Φρύνιχος, ὥσπερ ἀλέκτωρ 
(οἱ. Τάχα βαλλήσεις) ὶ 
Σκέλος ἐράγιον γ᾽ ἐκλακτίζων. 


2. 6.  Phrynichus ΒΈΚΙΚΕΒ like a cock, throwing his heels very lofty.” This 
is spoken by the old fellow while he is cutting his capers ; and in one of his 
frisks he offers to strike the servant that stood by with his foot as it was 
aloft. Upon which the servant says, Τάχα βαλλήσεις,--“ You will hit me 
by and by, with your capering and kicking.” Πλήσσω is the proper term 
for a cock when he strikes as he is fighting ; as IlAyxrpoy is his spur that he 
strikes with. The meaning of the passage is this :—That in his dances he 
leaped up, and vaulted, like Phrynichus, who was celebrated for those per- 
formances ; as it farther appears from what follows a little after :— 


Kal τὸ Φρυνίχειον, 
Ἐκλακχτισάτω τις ὅπως 
“Addvres ἄνω σκέλος 
"OQtwo οἱ ϑεαταί 1. 


Which ought to be thus corrected and distinguished :--- 


Καὶ, τὸ Φρυνίχειον, 
᾿Ἐκλακτισάτω τις ὅπως 
δόντες ἄνω σκέλος 
Ὥζωσιν οἱ ϑεαταί. 


ὃ. 6. And in Phrynichus’s way, frisk and caper, so as the spectators, seeing 
your legs aloft, may cry out with admiration.” Now to draw our inference 


* So Pollux, iv. 14, Τὸ σχίστας ἕλκειν, σχήμα ὀρχήσεως χορικῆζο 
+ Pollux, ibid. Δ Arist. p. 365. 
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from these several passages, it appears, I suppose sufficiently, that thé 
‘Phrynichus here spoken of by Aristophanes was, as well as the Thespis, 
famous for his dancing; and consequently, by the authority of Athenzis 
quoted above, he must be ὁ ορχαῖος Φρύνυχος, “ the ancient Phrynichus,” 
6 ὀρχηστικὸς, “ the master of dancing *.” Upon the whole matter then, there 
was but one Tragedian Phrynichus, the Scholar of Thespis ; and if so, we 
have fully proved already, from the dates of his Plays, that his master 
Thespis ought not to be placed earlier than about Olymp. Lx. — 

But I have one short argument more, independent of all those before, 
which will evidently prove that Thespis was younger than Phalaris ; for to 
take the earliest account of Thespis which Mr: Boyle contends for, he was 
contemporary with Pisistratus. But Pisistratus’s eldest son Hippias, was 
alive at Olymp. Lxx1, 2+; and after that, was at. the battle of Marathon, 
Olymp. Lxxu, 2, where he was slain, according to Cicero t, Justin§, and 
Tertullian || ; but, if Suidas say true (out of Zlian’s book De Providentia, as 
one may guess by the style and matter), he survived that fight J], and died at 
Lemnos of a lingering distemper: and this latter account seems to be con- ᾿ 
firmed by Thucydides and Herodotus; for the one’says ‘“‘ He was with the 
Medes at Marathon **”, without saying he was killed there; and the other 
not obscurely intimates that he was not killed; for he says; ““ His tooth, 
that dropped out of his head upon the Attic ground, was the only part of his 
body that had a share in that soil Tt.” There are only two generations then 
from Thespis’s time to the battle of Marathon; but there are four from 
Phalaris’s ; for Theron, the fourth from that Telemachus that deposed 
Phalaris ¢{, got the government of Agrigentum, Olymp. Lxx1m, 1, but three 
years only after that battle ; and he was then at least xt years old, as appears 
from the ages of his son and daughter. I will give a Table of both the 
lines of succession :— . } i 

1. Telemachus. Phalaris. 
| | 2. Emmenides. 
Thespis. 1. Pisistratus. 3. Ainesidamus. 
2. Hippias, Ol. uxx1, 2. 4. Theron, Ol. xx, 2. 
It is true’ Hippias was an old man“at that time; though it appears, by the 
post and business Herodotus assigns him, that he was not so very old as 
some make him. But, however, let him be as old, if they please, as Theron’s 
father, yet still the case is very apparent that Thespis is one whole gene- 
ration younger than Phalaris. 
_ . Itmay now be a fit season to visit the learned Examiner, and to see with 
what vigour and address he repels all these arguments that have settled the 
time of Thespis about Olymp. Lx1. His authorities are Diogenes Laértius 
* We have part of an Epigram made by Phrynichus himself (a), in commendation of his 
cing : 
= Σχήματα δ᾽ ὄρχησις τόσω μοι πόρεν, doo’ ἐγὶ πόντῳ 
Κύματα ποιεῖται χείματι WE ὀλόη- 


+ Marm. Arund. $ Οἷς, ad Att. ix. 10. ᾧ Just. ii. 9. 


|| Tert. adv. Gentes. 47 Suid. in Ἱπσπίας. ** Thue, vi. p. 452. 
tt Herod. vi 106. ἐξ See above, p. 34, 35, 36. 


(a) Plut. Sympos. Qu: viii. 9. 
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and Plutarch, who shall now be examined. The point ‘which Mr. “B. en 
‘deavours to prove, is this : That Thespis acted Plays ‘in Solon’s time,” 
‘consequently before the death of Phalaris. Now the words of Laérti 
which are all he says that any ways relate'to this affair, are exactly these:— 
““ Solon,” says he, * hindered Thespis from acting of Tragedies; believing 
those false representations to be of no use ἢ" Hence the Examiner infers 
that ‘Thespis acted his Plays in the days of Solon; so that his argument 
lies thus :—* He was hindered from acting Tragedies ; ergo, he acted Tra- 
‘gedies :”’ 7, δ. he acted them, because he did not act them. [5 not this now 
a syllogism worthy of the acute Mr. B. and his new System of Logie ?And 
it is nota much better argument if you turn its face the quite contrary way ;) - 
for if Solon, when Thespis, as we may suppose, made application to him*for. 
his leave to act Tragedies, would not suffer him to do it, is it not reasonable 
to infer that Thespis acted none till after Solon’s death ?}—which is the very 
account that I have established by so many arguments. > No ΑΨ att 
But are not the words of Plutarch more clear and express in the Ex- 
miner's behalf? [Ὁ is true; for this Author relates particularly ‘* That 
Solon saw one of ‘Thespis’s Plays; and then, disliking the way of it, he 
forbade him to act any more tT.” But what then? how does it appear that’ 
this was done before Phalaris’s death? ΕΗ I should allow this story in’ Plu-;_ 
tarch to be true, yet Mr. B. will find it-a difficult thing to extort from it 
what he aims at. ‘“ Why, yes,” he says, ‘ Solon was Archon, Olymp,' 
XLVI, 3; which is xLiv years before’Phalaris was killed.” “Here Mr. B. 
supposes that this business with Thespis happened in the year of Solon’s! - 
Archonship ; which is directly to oppose his own Author Plutarchy whore= - 
‘lates at large how Solon, after he was Archon, travelled ‘abroad x years ;- 
and after his return (how long after we cannot tell) this thing passed be=: 
tween him and Thespis. ‘ But Eusebius,” says Mr. B. ‘ places the risesof! 
Tragedy Olymp. x11, 2; a little after Solon’s Arclonship.””” Will Mr.oBs 
here stand to this against the plain words of Plutarch? Mr. B.either does. 
or may know, that Eusebius’s Histories are so shufiled and intérpolated, and’ 
50 disjointed from his Tables,—that no wise Chronologer dares depend on 
thém in a point of any niceness without concurrent authority. “Βα, says’ 
he, “‘ take the lowest account that can be that Solon saw Thespis’s Plays at: 
the end of his life; Solon died at the end of the Li 4}, or the beginningvof, 
the tivth Olympiad ; ἡ. δ. xiv years before Phalaris died.” _ Now here is! 
a double misrepresentation of the Author he pretends to quote ; for there’is: 
nothing in Plutarch about Olymp. Liu or Liv; he only tells-us that. one 
Phanias said Solon died when Hegestratus was Archon, who sueceeded, 
Comias ; in whose year Pisistratus usurped the government.. But’ we know: 
the date of Pisistratus’s usurpation is Olymp. tiv, 4, Comias being them 
Archon §; so that Solon, according to Phanias’s doctrine, ‘died at Olymp: 
Lv, |; whichis Iv years later than Mr. B. makes him say:  But'to pardon’ 
him this fault, which in him shall pass for a small one, yet the next will 
bear harder upon him; for he brings in this date of Solon’s death out of 
Phanias, as if it was a point uncontroverted, and allowed by Plutarch him- 
self; whereas Plutarch barely mentions it, without the least token οὗ appro= 
bation ; and places before it a quite different account from Heraclides (an 
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Author as old.as Phanias, and much more considerable), “ That Solon lived 
=YXNON XPONON, a Lone time after Pisistratus’s usurpation.” Nay, 
there is some ground for conjecture that Plutarch disbelieved Phanias ; for 
he espouses that common story about Solon’s conversation with Croesus *, 
who came not to the crown till Ol. tv, 3, which. is two years after Solon’s 
death, according to Phanias; and yet Solon did not see Croesus at his first 
accession to the throne, but after he had conquered xiv nations in Asia, as 
-Herodotus tells it; so that, for any thing that Mr. B. has proved, Solon 
might possibly have this controversy with Thespis after the death of the 
Sicilian Prince. _ But. what if it was before his death? must the fame of this 
rew diversion, called Tragedy, which was then a dishonourable thing, and 
quashed by the Magistrate, needs fly as far as Sicily; to the Prince’s court ?— 
as if a new show could not be produced at a Bartholomew Fair but the 
Foreign Princes must all hear of it! | 

But I must frankly observe on Mr. B’s-side (what. he forgot to do for him- 
self) that, as Plutarch tells this story of Thespis, it must have happened a 
little before Pisistratus’s Tyranny; for he presently subjoins, That when 
Pisistratus had wounded himself, and, pretending that he was set upon by 
enemies, desired to have ἃ guard,—‘‘ You do not act,” says Solon to him, 
“ the part of Ulysses well; for he wounded himself to deceive his enemies ; 
but you, to deceive your own countrymea !” Laértius tells it a little plainer : 
‘That when Pisistratus had wounded himself, Solon said, “ Ay, this comes of 
Thespis’s acting and personating in his Tragediest.’ ‘Take both these 
passages together, and it must be allowed that, as far as Plutarch’s credit 
goes, it appears that Thespis did act some of his Plays before Olymp. ταν, 4. 
But we have seen above, that the Arundel Marble and Suidas set the date 
of his first essay about Olymp. ux1; and the age of Phrynichus his Scholar 
strongly favours their side; for, by their reckoning, he began his Plays 
about xxv years after his Master, but. by Plutarch’s, above x. And whose 
authority now shall we follow? Though there is odds enough against 
Plutarch, from the antiquity of the Author of the Marble, who was above 
300 years older than he, and from his particular diligence and. exactness 
about the History of the Stage, yet 1 will make bold to add another reason 
or two why I cannot here follow him; for he himself tells me, in another 
place, ‘‘ That the first that brought Μύθους καὶ Πάθη, the stories and the 
calamities of Heroes upon the Stage, were Phrynichus and Aischylus {;” so 
that before them all Tragedy was satirical ; and the subject of it was nothing 
else but Bacchus and his Satyrs. But if this affair about’'Thespis, and Solon, 
and Pisistratus, be true, then Thespis must have represented Ulysses and 
other Heroes in his Plays; for .it is intimated that Thespis’s acting gave 
the hint to Pisistratus to wound himself, as Ulysses did. So that this latter 
passage of Plutarch is a refutation of his.former. The case seems to me to 
be this :—Somebody had invented and published this about Solon, as a 
thing very agreeable to the character of a wise Lawgiver; and Plutarch, 
who would never baulk a good story, though it did not exactly hit with 
᾿ Chronology, thought it a fault to omit it in his History of Solon’s Life. We 
have another instance of this in the very same Treatise ; for he tells at large - 
the conversation that Solon had with Croesus § though he prefaces it with 
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this, ““ That some would show, by chronological arguments, that it must 
needs be a fiction.’’ Nay, he is so far transported in behalf of his.story, 
that he accuses the whole system of Chronology as a labyrinth of endless 
uncertainty *! and yet he himself upon other occasions can make) use of 
Chronological arguments, when he thinks they conduce to his design. As 
in the Life of Themistocles, he falls foul upon Stesimbrotus (an Author, as 
he himself owns 7, contemporary with Pericles and Cimon ; who, as Athenzeas 
says 1, had seen Pericles, and might possibly see Themistocles too), for 
affirming that Themistocles conversed with Anaxagoras and Melissus, the 
Philosophers ; ‘‘ wherein he did not consider Chronology,” says Plutarch; 
“6 for Anaxagoras was an acquaintance of Pericles, who was much younger 
than Themistocles ; and Melissus was General against Pericles in the Samian 
war §.” Here, we see, this great man could believe that an argument drawn 
from Time is of considerable force; and yet, with humble submission, 
Chronology seems to be revenged on him in this place for the slight he :put 
upon it in the other; for Pericles was not so remote from Themistocles’s 
time, but that one and the same person, might be acquainted with them 
both,—and even they themselves be acquainted with one another; the one 
being made General within xvi years after the other’s banishment |}... And 
first for Anaxagoras: he might very well be personally known to Themi- 
stocles ; for he was born at Olymp. rxx, 1, as Apollodoras and Demetrius 
Phalereus, two excellent Writers, testify 71; and began to teach Philosophy 
at Athens at xx years of age, Olymp. txxv, 1, when Callias was Archon ;- 
the very year cf Xerxes’s expedition, when Themistocles acquired such 
glory ; and 1x years before he was banished. The same Authors inform us 
that Anaxagoras continued xxx years teaching at Athens ; so that he had 1 
entire years to cultivate a friendship with Themistocles. And in the second 
place, what hinders but that Melissus too might be Themistocles’s friend, 
and yet be the Samian General in the war against Pericles, which was: at 
Olymp. txxxiv, 4**? for, suppose him to have been of the same age with 
Anaxagoras, he might then, as we have seen already, have been acquainted 
with Themistocles ; nay, suppose him, if you please, x years older, and yet 
he would bé but uxx years old when he was General to the Samians. And 
what 15 there extraordinary in that? Anaxagoras himself survived that war 
x11 years TT; and we have had in our own time more Generals than one 
that were Lxxx years of age. 

But Mr. B. will prove ‘ that I myself allow Plutarch’s account of Thespis : 
and am obliged to defend it as much as he is,’’ because I owned, in another 
place, that he was contemporary with Solon {{.” The Reader shall judge 
between us when I have told him the case. Johannes Malalas and another 
Writer relate that, soon after the siege of Troy, in Orestes’s time, one 
Themis or Theomis (2. 6. as I corrected it, Thespis) first invented Tragedies ; 
in opposition to which, I affirmed that “ the true Thespis lived in Solon’s 
time,”"—long enough after the taking of Troy. Now certainly there was no 
need of exactness here, where the distance of the two ages spoken of was so 
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many whole centuries. I had no need to determine Thespis’s age to a par- 
ticular: year, but to say he lived in the time of Solon (as without question 
he did) ; and may be supposed about xx years old before Solon died, if he 
made Tragedies at Olymp, x1. Mr. B. is pleased to call that dissertation 
my soft Epistle to Dr. Mill, which is ironically said for hard ; and indeed, 
to confess the truth, it is too hard for him to bite at, as appears by his most 
miserable stuff about Anapestic Verses. 

-And so much for the age of Thespis. I shall now consider the opinion | 
of those that make Tragedy to be older than Him. And what has the 
learned Examiner produced to maintain this assertion ?—nothing’ but two 
eommon and obvious passages of Plato and Laértius, which every second- 

‘hand Writer quotes that speaks but of the Age of Tragedy ;. one: of which 
oer tells us * That Tragedy did not commence with Thespis nor 
*hrynichus, but was very old at Athens*:” the other, ‘‘ That of old, 
in Tragedy, the Chorus’ alone performed the whole Drama; afterwards 
Thespis introduced one Actort. This is all he brings, except a hint 
out of Aristotle; who, affirming that Aischylus invented the second Actor, 
implies, he says, that Thespis found out the first. Now for two of his 
authorities, Laértius and Aristotle; these words of theirs do not prove that 
Tragedy is older than Thespis ; for Thespis might be the first introducer of 
one Actor, and yet be the inventor too of that sort of Tragedy that was per+ 
formed by the Chorus alone.(a) At first, his Plays might be but rude and 
imperfect ; some Songs only and Dances by the Chorus and the Hemichoria ; 
ἢ. .6. the two halves of the Chorus answering to each other ; afterwards, 
by long use and experience, perhaps of xx, or xxx, Or ΧΙ, years, he might 
improve upon his own invention, and introduce one actor, to discourse while 
the Chorus took breath. What inconsistency is there in this ? Aischylus, 
we see, is generally reported as the inventor of the second Actor ; and yet _ 
several believed that afterwards he invented too the third Actor {; for, in 
the making of Lxxv Plays he had time enough to improve farther upon his 
first model.(6) Where then is Mr. B.’s conséquence, that he would draw 
from Laértius and Aristotle? But he has Plato yet inreserve ; who affirms 
** That Tragedy was in use at Athens long before Thespis’s time.” I have 
already observed, in answer to this, That Plato himself relates it as a para- 
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᾿ (a) Herman accuses Bentley of misunderstanding the passage of Diogenes Laértius ς which, 
‘he says, ought not to-be understood of the Songs sung by the Chorus, but of the extemporal 
effusions which the Chorus uttered, as they came into their minds. The words of Diogenes are 
these : “Ὥσπερ δὲ τὸ παλαιὸν ἐν τῇ τραγῳ ‘a, πρότερον μέν μόνος ὁ χορὸς διεδραμάτιζξεν, ὕστερον δὲ 
Θέσπις ἕνα ὑποκριτὴν ἐξεῦρεν ὑπὲρ τοῦ διαναπαύεσθαι τὸν χορόγ. Schneider is of the same 
opinion, referring. however the passage of Diogenes to the Satyric Chorus; his words are : 
‘¢ Recte igitur Hermannus reprehendit Bentleium et Tyrwhittum, qui huic choro nullum aliud 
negotim dederint, nisi dithyrambum canendi, cui rei jam chorus dithyrambicus sufficiebat. 
Bacchi ipsius personam, decantato dithyrambico, prodeuntem aliquem sustinuisse, probabile 
est, et Diodori Siculilocus in libro quarto ejusmodi quid indicare videtur: Καὶ Σατύρους, 
inquit, φασὶν αὐτὸν (Διόνυσον) περιάγεσθαι, καὶ τούτους ἐν ταῖς ὀρχήσεσι καὶ ταῖς τραγῳδίαις τέρψιν 
καὶ πολλὴν ἡδογὴν παρέχεσθαι τῷ Geqpi—Cap- II. de Choris Satyr. 1.” E. 
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dox ; and nobody that came after him would second him in it. He might 
beexcused indeed by this distinction, that he meant Adrooyedidopara, the 
extemporal Songs in praise of Bacchus, which were really older than 
Thespis, and gave the first rise to Tragedy, were it not that he affirms there 
that Minos, the King of Crete, was introduced in those old Tragedies, be- 
fore Thespis’s time*; which by no means may be allowed; for the old 
Tragedy was all (Σατυρικὴ καὶ ᾿Ορχηστικὴ) dancing and singing, and had.no 
serious and doleful argument, as Minos must be, but all jollity_and mirth, 

Mr. B. here takes his usual freedom of giving my character: ‘‘ He be= 
lieves,”’ he says, ‘* Laértius’s works are better known to me than Plato’s.” 
What Authors, he believes I am best acquainted with, is to me wholly in- © 
different ; but, since he seems curious about my aequaintance with Books, 
I will tell him privately in his ear, that the last acquaintance I made-of this 
sort was with the- worst Author I ever yet met with. But, surely, one 
would think now that the Examiner himself was very well versed in Plato, 
since he is so pert upon me, and believes that 1 am not. Now the Reader. 
shall’ see presently, and by this very passage of Plato, whether Mr.:B. 
knows that Author, or rather “‘ casts his eye upon him,” as-he did upon 
Seneca and the Greek Tragedians. The Interlocators in this Dialogue are 
Socrates and one Minos an Athenian, his, acquaintance ; and the subject of 
half their discourse is to vindicate Minos, the ancient king of Crete, from 
the character of cruelty and injustice, which the Tragic Poets by their Plays. 
had fastened upon him. Now our Examiner, with his wonderful diligence 
and sense, believes the person that talks there with Socrates, to be Minos 
the old King of Crete, who lived about Dcce years before himt: “ΚΝ Minos,’ 
says he, ‘‘ asks Socrates how men come to have such an opinion of His 
severity ;” 2.e. of Minos’s own that speaks; as plainly appears there 
from Mr. B.’s context. Is not this Gentleman now very well qualified to.pass 
censures upon Writers, that can make Plato's Discourses to be like Lucian’s 
Dialogues of the Dead? nay, that can put the Dead and the Alive together 
in Dialogue, and be almost like Mezentius (the Phalaris of his age, and 
therefore worthy of Mr. B.’s respect) who 


*¢ Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis ἢ 


If he had read that short Treatise of Plato’s without being fast asleep, he 
might see some of those numerous places, which will tell him that Minos, 
the Interlocutor there, was not Minos of Crete. “ Dost thou know,” says 
“Socrates to him, “‘ which of the Cretan kings were good men,—as Minos and 
Rhadamanthys, the Sons of Jove and Europa?’ ““ Rhadamanthys,” re- 
plies the other, ‘ was a good man, they say ; but Minos was cruel, severe, 
and unjust.” ‘* Have a care,” says Socrates again to him, ‘ this borders 
upon blasphemy and impiety; but I will set you right in your opinion of » 
Minos, lest you, who are a Man, the son of a Man, shouldst offend against. 
a Hero, the son of Jove.” If these places be not sufficient to make the 
Examiner sensible of his blunder, I will give him several others “ when he 
and I next talk together.” And I will tell him this farther, before-hand,, 
that in my opinion, Plato himself published this Dialogue without naming. 
the Interlocutor ; it was only (Σωκράτης καὶ ὁ δεῖνα) ** Socrates and Some-~ 
body.” Afterwards Minos was made the name of that unknown person, 
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from Μίνως, the title of the Dialogue; but I hardly think that he that first 
did it, ever imagined such an ingenious Author as Mr. B. could have been 
caught in so sorry a trap. | | 
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~ To convince us that ‘Tragedy was older than Thespis, Mr. B. assures us 
** That Plutarch, in the Life of Theseus, expressiy tells us that the acting 
of ‘Tragedies was one. part of the Funeral Solemnities, which the 
Athenians performed at the tomb of Theseus.”’ But he has been told 
already by another, that there is ‘ no such thing in Plutarch’s: Life of 
“Theseus ; or, if there was, yet-Tragedy would not on that account be 
older than Thespis ; for Theseus had no tomb at Athens before the days 
of ‘Thespis*.” | Mr. B. has pleaded guilty. to thist ; and confessed that he 
took it at second-hand from Jul. Scaliger, who says, ““ Trageediam esse rem 
antiquam constat ex historia, ad Thesei namque sepulchrum certasse 
Tragicos legimust{.” I. will tell him too of another that took it at: the 
same hand; the learned Ger. Vossius: ““ Aiunt quidam,” says he, * Theset 
ad sepulchrum certasse Tragicos ; atque eam fuisse Tragoediarum vetustis- 
simam§.”.- Well, I will not impute this to Mr. B. as a fault, since Scaliger 
and Vossius have erred before him ;+—I will only observe the difference be- 
tween those great men and the greater Mr. B. They cite no authority for 
what they say, because they said 10 6mly at second-hand. Mr. B. who took 
it at trust from them, believing that. they had it out of Plutarch’s Life οὗ - 
Theseus, cites. Him for it at a veniwre in his Margin ; and, in the Text, says’ 
he expressly tells us so. What poor and cowardly spirits were They, in com- 

parison of Mr. B.!—they wanted the manly and generous courage to quote’ 
Authors they had never read, with an air of assurance. It is a great blot 
upon their memories ; but, however; we will let it pass, and examine a little 

into the story of Theseus’s Tomb, because such great men have been mistaken 
in it ; for, were it true that Tragedics-had been acted at Theseus’s tomb,- 
(which is not so,) yet those Tragedies would be so far from being the first, 

that they. came Lx years after Thespis had exhibited his. Theseus died in 

banishment ; being’murdered and privately buried in the Isle of Scyros ; 

and, about pccc years afterwards, the oracle enjoined the Athenians to take 

up his bones, and carry them to Athens ; which was accordingly done by 

Cimon, Olymp. uxxvu, 4... Μετὰ τὰ Μηδικὰ, says Plutarch, daidwvosi 
"ΆΑρχοντος, ““ After the Medes’ invasion, ‘* when Phzedon was Archon, 'the 
oracle bid the Athenians fetch: home. the bones of Theseus ; and it was 

done by Cimon||.”’ If the reading be not corrupted, this oracle was given 
Olymp. Lxxvi, 1, for then Pheedon was Archon ; and at this rate it will be’ 
seven years before the. oracle was obeyed. But I rather believe that, for 
Μηδικὰ Φαίδωνος) we ought to correct it Μηδικῶ ᾿Αφεψίωνος, “ when Aphe~ 
psion was Archon.” ‘A. was lost in Age iwvos, because Μηδικοὶ ends with 

that letter, and a and ¢ are commonly put one for the other ; being acci- 

dentally pronounced both alike. Now ᾿Αφεψίων was Archon, Olymp. 

Lxxvit, 44; which was the very year that Cimon fetched Theseus’s bones; 

as Plutarch relates it; who! adds too, that ᾿Αφεψίων was the Archon**, 
Diodorus, in the annal of that year, says Pheon was. Archon; for so the 
old reading is, “Apyovros ᾿Αθήνησι Φαίωνος. The late Editions substitute, 
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Φαίδωνος" but the true lection is ᾿Αφεψίωνος, as appears from Laértius and 
Plutarch ; and this depravation in Diodorus confirms my suspicion about 
the first passage in Plutarch; for as here ᾿Αφεψίωνος was changed into 
Φαίωνος, so there it might be into Φαίδωνος. The Arundelian Marble calls 
him Apsephion, placing "Apyovros ᾿ΑΨηφίονος at this very year. Meursius*, 
from these faulty places in Plutarch and Laértius, makes Phedon to have 
been thrice Archon, about Olymp. uxxi, 3, at Olymp. uxxvi, 1, and 
uxxvil, 4 ; whereas really he was but once Archon, at Olymp. txxvi, 1. But 
there is another mistake committed by Jos Scaliger, that has had very odd 
consequences. Scaliger, in his ᾿Ολυμπιάδων ἀνωγραφῆ, which he collected 
from all the notes of time that he could meet with in any Authors, makes 
᾿Αφεψίων to be Archon at Ol. txxiv, 4. This, I am persuaded, he did not 
do out of design, but pure forgetfulnesst ; for he intended to have set it at 
Olymp. txxvu; 4; but, in the Interval between reading his Author and . 
committing this note to writing, his memory deceived him, and he put it at 
Olym. uxxtv, 4. This suspicion of mine will be made out from Scaliger’s 
own words there: ‘OAvur. οὗ. δ΄. ᾿Αφεψίων. Σωκράτης ἐγενγηθη, xara Ττινᾶξ" 
compared with Laértius, from whence they are taken: Σωκράτης ἐγεννήθη 
ἐπὶ ᾿Αφεψίωνος ἐν τῷ δ΄. ἔτει τῇ of): ’OAuumiddost. After this comes 
Meursius ; who mistakes that ᾿᾽Ολυμπιάδων ἀναγραφὴ for an ancient piece 
first published out of MS. by Scaliger ; and, seeing Aphepsion named there 
as Archon, Ol, ixxiv, 4, he interpolates Laértius, to. make him agree with 
it§; by which means he makes two falsehoods in Laértius’s text, which was 
right before he meddled with it; for he sets Aphepsion at Olymp. uxxtv, 4; 
instead of uxxvi1, 4; and at Ol. uxxvit, 4, he puts Pheedon, instead of 
Aphepsion : and besides this, he dates Cimon’s taking of Scyros, and the 
fetching of Theseus’s bones, at Ol. txxiv, 4||, because Plutarch says 
Aphepsion was Archon at the time of that action4{ ; which is a mistake of 
a dozen years; for this was done Ol. txxvir, 3 and 4, as is plain from Dio- 
dorus**, and intimated even by Plutarch himself. Nay, to see how error is 
propagated, even Petavius too was caught here; for, at Ol. txxvi1,°4, he 
takes notice of Laértius’s inconsistency, as he thought it: “ He makes 
Socrates to be born,” says he, “at this Olympiad ; but he names Aplie- 
psion for the Archon ; who was not in this year, but Olymp. uxxiv, 4t+.” 
And again, at Olymp. txx1v, 4, Petavius makes Aphepsion to be Archonff, 
and cites Laértius for it in the Life of Socrates; andhe adds, “ That in this 
year Cimon fetched Theseus’s bones from Scyros to Athens.’ Here, we 
see, are the very same mistakes that Meursius fell into; and the sole occa- 
sion of them all was the heedlessness of Jos. Scaliger. But Petavius has yet 
another mischance; for he adds§§, That ‘* upon the bringing of Theseus’s 
bones, the prizes for Tragedians were instituted ;’ which is part of the - 
error of Jul. Scaliger and Ger. Vossius, that we have noted above; the ori- 
_ ginal of which seems to have been this mistaken passage of Plutarch ; who, 
after he has related how the bones of Theseus were brought in pomp to 
Athens by Cimon,—Efevro δὲ, says he, καὶ εἰς μνήμην ΑΥ̓ΤΟΥ͂ καὶ τὴν 
τῶν τρωγωδῶν κρίσιν ὀγομαστὴν γεγομνένην }}. Now it seems that some believe 
* Meurs. Archont. ii, 6, 7. + See here, p. 158 and 215. 
} Laért. in Socr. § Meurs. Arch, ii, 7. || Ibid. 


41 Plut. Cimon. ** Diod. p. 45. ++ Petay. Doctr, Temp. ii, p. 570. 
$¢ Ibid. p. 567. 88 “ Inde Trageedorum institutus est Agon.” __|}}] Plut.. Cum. 
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ΔΥΤΟΥ͂ to be spoken of 'Fheseus ; and from thence they coined the story of 
‘Tragedies being acted at his tomb. But it plainly relates to Cimon ; who, 
with the rest of the Generals, sat judge of the Plays of Sophocles and 
Aaschylus at that Olymp. yxxxvul, 4; and gave the victory to the former*. 
Upon the whole then, first, It appears against Mr. B. that Tragedies were 
not acted among the solemnities at Theseus’s tomb; and, secondly, That 
Theseus’s tomb was not built till Olymp. txxvut, 4,-in Aischylus’s and 
Sophocles’s time, long after Thespis; so that, were it true that Tragedies 
had been one of those funeral solemnities, yet it would be no. argument for 
that antiquity that Mr. B. assigns to Tragedy. But these are mistakes of 
his, only for want of reading: the next that Iam going to mention, let 
others judge from what want it proceeds. ‘The case is this:—A certain 
Writer has accused Mr. B. of a false citation of Plutarch’s Life of Theseus 
** for there is no such thing as he quotes in that Life. In the life of Cimon, 
indeed, there is something that an ignorant person might construe to such 
-asenset.” To this Mr. B. replies, That he owns he was misled by. Jul. 
Scaliger ; who affirms the thing, but quotes nobody for it: ‘* and perhaps,” 
says Mr. B. farther, ‘“‘ I was too hasty in not fully considering the whole 
passage of Plutarch in the Life of Cimon, relating to this matter.” » Now 
this excuse implies an affirmation that he had his eye on that passage in the 
Life of Cimon, when he wrote that about Tragedies at Theseus’s tomb. But 
the contrary of this is manifest from his own Book; for he quotes not the 
Life of Cimon, but the Life of Theseus, where there is not one syllable. οὗ 
Tragedies ; so that he quoted Plutarch at a venture,—without looking inte 
him at all. Where is the truth then of his “not FuLuy considering ?”.. If 
Mr. Bis very excuses stand in need of excuse, how inexcusable must) the 
rest be ! 
It ‘was the Examiner's purpose to shew some footsteps of Tragedy before 
the Time of Thespis ; but he has not observed a passage of Herodotus (be- 
cause his second-hand writers did not furnish him with it) which,’ of all 
others, had been fittest for his turn. ‘“ The Sicyonians,” says that Histo- 
rian, ‘in every respect honoured the memory of Adrastus ; and particularly 
they celebrated the story of his Life with 'Tragical Choruses ; not making 
Bacchus the subject of them, but Adrastus. But Clisthenes assigned the 
Choruses to Bacchus ; and the rest of the festival to Melanippus }.” This 
Clisthenes, here spoken of, was grandfather to Clisthenes the Athenian, 
who was the main agent in driving out the sons of Pisistratus, at Olymp. 
Exvi; and, since 'Tragical Choruses were used in Sicyon before that 
Clisthenes’s time, it appears they must be long im use before the time. of 
Thespis, who was one generation younger than Clisthenes himself :—and, 
agreeably to this, Themistius tells us “ That the Sicyonians were the. in- 
ventors of Tragedy, and the Athenians the finishers§.” And when Ari- 
stotle says “‘ That some of the Peloponnesians pretend to the invention of 
it ||,’ I understand him of these Sicyonians. Now, if Mr. B. had but met 
with this place of Herodotus, with what triumphing and insulting would he 
have produced it !—what plenty of scurrility and grimace would he have 


* Plut. ibid, See Marm. Arund. epoch. 57. +. View of Dissert, p. 72. 
$ Herod. v.¢.67. Τὰ πάϑθεω αὐτῷ τραγικοῖσι χοροῖσι ἐγέραιρον, 

§ Them. Οταί, χῖχ, “Τραγῳ δίας εὑρεταὶ μὲν Σικυώνιοι, τελεσιουργοὶ δὲ ᾿Αττικοὶ ποιηταί, 
| Arist, Poét: ὃ. 
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-poured.out-on this occasion !~ But Ihave so little apprehensions, either of 
\ ghe-forceof this argumenty orof Mr. B.'s address.in managing it, that bhere 
<giveyhim-notice of its forthe improvement: of ‘his next Edition: the trath 
ais, there is no more to'be inferred from these passages, than that; before)the 
‘time οὔ. Thespis, the. first grounds and rudiments of ‘Tragedy were laidi):— 
ythere were Choruses and extemporal Songs (αὐτοσχεδιαστικα) but nothing 
\written or published as: a Dramatic Poem ;—so that Phalaris is, stillto 
\beindicted:for a Sophist, for saying his two Fairy Poets . wrote Tragedies 
Jagamsthim*, Nay, the very word: 7'ragedy was not heard of then at,Sicyon, 
though Herodotus names: (Tpayines 9¢0¢85) the Tragical Choruses ; which: 
obysand) byishall-be considered. « ΣΟ pee vag ct 
orld Mr. Bisis so very obliging, ‘* that; if I will suffer myself to be taught by 
ohimyihe wills set: me right” in my notion of Tragedy. I am willing tobe 
htaught by any body, much more by'the:great: Mr. B., though, as tothis parti- 
otnlarof Tragedy, 1 dave: not:-honour myself as Mr. B. honours his;Teacher, 
by tellizig him»‘sFhat :the:foundation of all: the little knowledge I hayein 
‘this. matter:was laid by:Him;*: for there: is nothing true in the long lecture 
ethatche reads: to me hereabout Tragedy; bat what [ might have learned-out 
of: Aristotle, Julius :Scaliger,' Gerard Vossius,;Marmora Oxoniensias,and 
jother common Books::: and as’ for the: singularities in it, which I,could, not 
ohave learned in other places (if 1, who am here to be taught, may use,such 
freedom with my Master) they/are such lessons as [ hope Iam now too,old 
to learn. I will not sift into them too minutely ; for l will observe the respect - 
and distance that is due to him from his Scholar ; but there is one particular 
that I must not omit;:whem he tells me, as out of Aristotle, that the subject 
of primitive Tragedy was Satirical-Reproofs.of vicious men and manners: of 
the times ; so that he explains very dexterously, as he thinks, the expression 
:of Phalaris,‘ That the Poets wrote Tragedies against him ;’’ for themean- 
cing he says, is sthis.;,.‘‘ That they wrote Lampoons, and abusive Satirical 
_Copies:of Verses upon him.” But it were well if this would be a warning to 
chim, when: he next) pretends to teach others, to consider first how lately he 
himself came from: School... The words of Aristotle that he refers, to, are, 
« That Tragedy at first was Larvpimyt ;’ which Mr. B. in his deep) judg- 
ment and reading interprets Satyr and Lampoon, confounding the Satirical 
Plays of the Greeks with the Satire of the Romans ; though it is now above 
a hundred years since Casaubon} wrote a whole book, on purpose to shew 
»they had: no. similitude or affinity with one another. The Greek Satyrica;was 
only a jocose sort.of Tragedy, consisting of a Chorus of Satyrs (from which 
jit had its name) that talked lasciviously, befitting their character ;, but they 
ynever gave.‘ Reproofs to the vicious men of the. times,” their whole dis- 
»eourse*being directed to the -action and story of the Play,, which was 
»Baechus,or some ancient. Hero, turned a little to ridicule. There is an 
_eatixre Play of this kind yet extant, the Cyclops of Euripides; but it no 
,more-concerns the vicious men at Athens in the Poet’s time, than his Orestes 
ἸΟῪ his.Hecubadoes.. As for the abusive Poem or Satire of the Romans, it 
)Was,aminvention of their. own... Satira tota nostra est, says Quintilian§, 
** Satire is entirely ours ;” and if the Greeks had any thing like it, it was _ 
not the Satirical Plays of the Tragic Poets, but. the old Comedy, and the 


ἵν Ἀν 9) 


Epist. 63, 97. ie sa + Arist. Poét. 4- τῇ 
} Is: (Casaub- de’Satyrica et Satira. Par 1595. ὁ Quint.*x, ἵν 
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Sili made by Xenophanes, Timon, and others. “‘ Satire,” ‘says Diomedes,, 
‘© among the Romans, is now an abusive Poem, made to reprove the vices of 
men*.” Here we see it was a Poem of the Romans, not of the Greeks; 
and it was xow, that is, after Lucilins’s time, that it became abusive ; for the 
Satire of Ennius and Pacuvius was quite of another nature. And now which 
-of'my Masters must I be taught by? by Quintilian and Diomedes? or by 
“the young Orbilius, that has lashed Scaliger and Salmasius at that. insolent. 
rate? But Mr. B. offers to prove that the old Tragedy had a mixture of 
Lampoon, from Thespis’s Cart that ‘he carried his Plays in; ““ From which 
Cart,” says he, “‘ Scurrility and Buffoonery were so usually uttered, that 
᾿Εξαμάξειν, and EE dwakys λέγειν, became proverbial: expressions for Satire 
and Jeering.’ What an odious word is here, ’Egaudtev! Sure, all the 
Buffoonery of that Cart he talks of, could not be so nauseous as this: one 
Barbarism. | I desire to. know in what Original Author.(for his second-hand 
Gentlemen he must excuse me) this wonderful word may be found?’ the 
original of which seems a mistake of ἐξ ἁμαξῶν, for a participle ᾿Εξαμάξων. 
But to leave this to keep company with ᾿Αντιγονίδαι and Leacuxidart, TE will 
crave leave to tell him, that they were other Carts, and not Thespis's, that this 
Proverb (Ta ἐξ ἁμαξῶν) was taken from; for they generally used Carts in 
‘their pomps and processions, not only in the Festivals of Bacchus, but: of 
“other Gods too; and particularly in the Eleusinian Feast, the women were 
‘earried in the procession in Carts, out of which they abused and jeered one 
another. Aristophanes in Plutus :— 


ἹΜυστηρίοις δὲ τοῖς μεγάλοις ὀχεμένην 
᾿Επὶ τῆς ἁμάξης 


Upon which passage the old Scholiastt and. Suidas§ have this note :——‘ That 
in those Carts the women (ἐλοιδόρεν ἀλλήλαις) made abusive jests one 
upon» another ;’ and especially at. a bridge over the river Cephissus, 
where the procession used to stop a little; from whence, to abuse and jeer 
was called yegugigetv||. These Eleusinian Carts are mentioned by Virgil, in 
the first. of his Georgics :— 


“ Tardaque Eleusine matris volventia plaustra | ;” 

Which most of the Interpreters have been mistaken in; for the Poet means 
not that Ceres invented them, but that they were used at her Feasts. But 
besides the Eleusinian, there was the same custom in many other festival 
pomps; whence it was that Touaevew and Tourreia came at last to signify 
scoffing and ‘railing. So Demosthenes takes the word; ᾿ and his Scholiast 
says**, “That in those pomps they used to put on vizards, and riding in 
the Carts, abuse the people ; from whence,” says he, ‘‘ comes the Proverb, 
ἐξ ἁμάξης pe ὕξρισε," which Demosthenes uses in the same Orationtt';'so 
that the very passage of this Orator, which Mr. B. cites in his margin, is not 
: meaned of the Carts of Tragedians. It is true, Harpocration} t and Suidas§§ 


* Diomed. p. 482. | + See here, p. 129. ¢ Schol. Arist. p. 48. | 


ᾧ Suid. in Τὰ ἐξ ἁμαξῶν. || Hesych. reg. q Georg. i, 163. 
ἘΣ Demost- de Corona, p. 134, edit. Par. tt Ρ. 159. 
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understand it of the pomp in the Feasts of Bacchus; but even there too 
they were not the Tragic but the Comic Poets who were so abusive; for 
they also had their Carts to carry their Plays in. “‘ The Comic Poets,” says 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes *, ‘ rubbing their faces with lees of wine; 
that they might not be known, were carried about in Carts, and sung their 
Poems in the Highways; from whence came the Proverb (Ὡς ἐξ ἁμάξης 
aaa) To rail as impudently as out of a Cart.” Mr. B. concludes this 
paragraph with a kind hint, ‘ That the Doctor may perhaps, before he dies; 
have a convincing proof that a man may be the subject of such Tragedies 
(ὦ δ. such Lampoons and abuses from Carts) while he is living.” IT heartily ° 
thank him for telling the world what worthy Adversaries I am like to’ have, 
and what honourable weapons they will use; and, to requite his-kindness, ἢ 
‘assure him that Ishall no more value, nor be concerned at, those lampooning 
Tragedies, than if they were really spoken out of Carts, which perhaps may 
still be the fittest Stage for such kind of Tragedians. pad 
‘There are two passages of Horace and Plutarch that concern/the rise and 
origin of Tragedy :— ἢ 
: “ὁ Tgnotum Tragice genus invenisse Camene 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis +.” ' , 
And " 
᾿Αρχομένων τῶν wep Θέσπιν ἤδη τὴν Toaywoiay κινεῖν 1. μ 


Now the first of these, as Mr. B. glosses upon it, means it was ““ an unknown 
kind of Tragic Poetry which Thespis found out; and implies “there was 
another kind in use before him.” The latter, he says, may import that 
Thespis did not invent, ‘‘ but only gave life and motion to Tragedy, by 
making it Dramatic,’ Now Mr. B. either seriously believes) these imter-. 
pretations, or not. If he does, the best advice his friends can give him is, 
to trouble his head no more with Criticism, for it will never do him credit. 
If he does not believe them, where is that modesty ‘‘ becoming a young 
Writer;”’ or that sincerity becoming a gentleman, or that prudence becoming 
aman? It is a dangerous thing to trifle with the world, and to put those 
things upon others which he believes not himself. No man ever despised 
his Readers that did not suffer for it at. the last.. However, whether Mr. B. 
believes these interpretations or not, I am resolved not to refute them; for 
though I have often had already, and shall have still, a very ignoble employ- 
ment in answering some of his little cavils,; yet I have spirit enough to think 
that there may be some drudgery so very mean as to be really below me... 

We are come now to the last point about Tragedy ; and that is the origin 
of the name. Lhad observed “‘ That the name of Tragedy was no older than 
the thing, as sometimes it happens, when an old word is borrowed and ap- 
plied to a new notion.” So that the very word τραγῳδία, which the false 
Phalaris uses in his Epistles, was not so much as heard of in the days of 
the'true one. Mr. B. commences his answer to this with an acuteness fami- 
liar to him. “ What does he mean?” says he: ‘ Names, I thought, were 
invented to signify Things; and that the things themselves must be before 
the: names by which they are called.” Now I leave it to the sagacious 
Reader to discover, what I cannot do, the pertinency and the drift of this 


* Schol, Arist. p. 76. + Hor. in Arte Pott. + Plut. in Solone. 
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passage of Mr. B.’s. However, let it belong to oe or nothing, it is 
a proposition false in itself, “That things themselves must be before the 
names by which they are called ;” for we have many new tunes in Music 
made every day which never existed before, yet several of them are called 
by names that were formerly in use; and perhaps the tune of Chevy Chace, 
though it be of famous antiquity, is a little younger than the name of the 
Chace itself; and I humbly conceive that Mr. Hobbes’s Book, which he 
called the Leviathan, is not quite so ancient as its name is in Hebrew. So 
very fortunate is Mr. B. when he endeavours at subtlety and niceness!  Itis 
true, where Things are eternal, or as old as the world, which we call the 
works of Nature, they must be older than the Names that are given to them’; 
but in things of art or notion, that have their existence from man’s intellect 
or manual operation, the things themselves may be many years younger than 
the names by which they are called; and so the thing Tragedy may possibly 
be younger than the name that it is called by. fi 

‘The reason, therefore, why I affirmed “‘ That the name of Tragedy was no 
older than the thing,” was,—because good Authors assured me that the 
word Tragedy* was first coined from the Goat, that was the prize of it ; 
which prize was first constituted in Thespis’s time. So the Arundel Marble, 
in the epoch of Thespis: Kal ἄθλον ἐτεθη ὁ Todyos——'and the Goat was 
appointed for the prize.” So Dioscorides, in his Epigram upon Thespis :— 


------.--- Εὧἱ τράγος ἄθλον. 


Y 


And Horace, speaking of the same person, 
“ Carmine qui Tragico vilem certavit ob Hircum.” 


And because I was fully persuaded by them that this was thie trie etymology 
of the word, and that the guesses of some Grammarians (Teaywiia quast 
i hinleg or Τραγῴδία quasi χα wy), and other such like, were absurd 
and ridiculous, I thought, as I do still, that the very name of Tragedy was 
no older than Thespis ; and consequently could not have been found in the 
Epistles of the true Phalaris. (a) ὁ ᾿ 

But I have not forgotten, what I myself lately quoted out of Herodotus, 
that the Sicyonians before Thespis’s time honoured the memory of Adrastus 
(τραγικοῖσι sooiet) with Tragical Choruses 1. Ifthis be so, here appears 
an ample testimony that the word Tragedy was older than Thespis. But 
for a man that meddles with this kind of learning, the first stock to set up 
aud prosper with is sound judgment, which gives the very name and being 


* Tporyy dite Τράγος. Ὕ Herod. Ve Ce 67. 


(a) Schneider, after considering the passage from Plutarch’s Life of Solon, mentioned in the 
last page (the concluding part being after x:veiv), καὶ διὰ Thy καινότητα τοὺς πολλοὺς ἀγοντος τοῦ 
πράγματος, οὔπω δέ εἰς ἅμιλλαν ἐναγώνιον eEnyuévou,—observes, that, admitting the Goat or any 
thing else to have been the Prize of Tragedy, it is extraordinary that no mention is made of 
any competitor with Thespis; and endeavours to clear away the difficulty, by making the Goat 
the prize of the Satyric Chorus before the time of Thespis ; and that afterwards he (Thespis) 
having overcome all competition, by the new improvements which he introduced, was. alone 
rewarded with the Prize, and which was never afterwards contended for. E. 
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to Criticism ;. and without which he will never be able to’steer his course 
successfully among many seeming contradictions. As in this passage of 
᾿ Herodotus, which is contrary to what others assure us, what course is to be 
taken ?—-must, we stand dubious and neuter between both, and cry out upon 
‘‘ the uncertainty of Heathen Chronology ?’’—or must we not rather say, 
That, Herodotus, who lived many years after Thespis, when Tragedy was 
frequent aud improved to its highest pitch, made use of a Prolepsis when 
he called them Teaysmovs xog00s,—meaning such Choruses as gave the first 
rise to that.which in his time was called Tragedy ? So we have’seen before, 
that Porphyry, and Jamblichus, and Conon, speak of Tauronium at a time 
when that name was not yet heard of; but they meaned the city of Naxos, - 
that was afterwards called so. . Such an anticipation is common and familiar 
in all sorts of writers. And if Herodotus, in another place, where he says 
«<'Phat,the Epidaurians (long before Susarion lived in Attica) honoured the 
GoddessesDamia and Auxesia (χοροῖσι, γυναικηΐοισι κερτόμιοισι) with Choruses 
of, women, that| used to abuse and: burlesque the women of the country *,” 
hadjcalled: them χοροῖσι κωμικοῖσι (Comical Choruses) he had said nothing 
unworthy of aigreat Historian, because those Choruses of women were much 
of the same sort that were afterwards called Comical, though perhaps at that 
time the word Comical:was not yet ininted. ye il 
{But let us see what Mr. B. advances to show that the name of Tragedy is; 
older than)Thespis. “It cannot reasonably be questioned,” says he, “ but 
that. those Bacchic Hymns they sung in Chorus round their altars (from 
whence the regular Tragedy came) were called by this name Tragedy, from 
Τράγος: the Goat (the sacrifice), at the offering of which these Odes were 
sung-’. But he, presently.subjoins, “That as to this we were in the dark, 
and haye’only probabilities to guide us.” And if we are in the dark, I dare 
affirm that the Examiner will leave us so still; for it 15 not his talent to 
give light to any thing, but rather to make it darker than it was before. 
‘It, cannot reasonably,” says he, ‘be questioned.” Why not, I pray? 
Because it. would be a question that he could not answer. I know no other 
unreasonableness in questioning it ; for he has not one authority for what he 
supposes here, That the name of Tragedy was as old as the institution of 
sacrificing a Goat to Bacchus; but, on the.contrary, we have express testi- 
monies that it was no ancienter than when the Goat was made the prize to 
be contended for by the Poets. As, besides the passages cited . before, 
Eusebius says in his Chronicle, “‘Certantibus in Agone Tragos, ἢ. 6. Hireus, 
in premio dabatur; unde aiunt 'Tragoedos_nuncupatos.” So Diomedes the 
Grammarian, “ Trageedia ἃ τράγῳ et «dy dicta; quoniam olim actoribus. 
Tragicis,irgayos, id est, Hircus pramiam cantus, proponebatur.” Etymol. 
Μασ. Κέκληται τραγῳδία, ὅτι τράγος τὴ ὠδὴ αθλον ἐτίθετο: Philargyrius on 
Virgil’s Georgics, —*‘ Dabatur Hircas, premii. nomine; unde hoc genus! 
poématis Tragediam volunt dictam.” All the other derivations of the 
word, Tragedy are to be slighted and exploded. But if this be the true one, 
as it:-certainly is, the word cannot possibly be ancienter than Thespis’s. 
days ; who was the first that contended for this prize. Besides this, we have 
yery good authority that ‘* those Bacchic Hymns, from whence the regular 
Tragedy came,” were originally called by another name ;—not Tragedy, but 


* Herod. y. c. 83, + Georg. ii, 188. 
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Dithyramb. So Aristotle expressly teaches : ‘‘ Tragedy,” says he,’ had its 
first.rise from those that sung the Dithyramb*.” Διθύραμξος, says Suidas, 
ὕμινος εἰς Διόνυσον" ἃ. 6.  Dithyramb means the Bacchic Hymn.’ The first 
author of the Dithyramb, as some relate }, was Lasus: Hermionensis, inthe 
first Darius’s time; or, as others, Arion Methymnzus, | in» the time’ of 
Periander (a).. But, as it appears from Pindar, and his Scholiast δ; the an- 
tiquity of it was so great, that the inventor could not be known ;) and ‘Archi- 
lochus,, who was much older than both Lasus and Arion, has the very word 
Dithyramb in these wonderful and truly Dithyrambie verses ||:— 9) 4" 
Os Διωνύσοι᾽ ἄνακτος καλὸν ἐξάῤξαι μέλος, ohio (od) HORNE, 

Oida Διθύραμιξον, οἴνῳ συγκεραυνωθεὶς φρένας"). 7.5 esw ὅδε} 

So.the verses are to be corrected and distinguished, being a-pair of Tro- 
chaics ; and Mr. B. may please to observe, that Archilochus too, as*well as 
Suidas, defines a Dithyramb to, be a Bacchic Hymn} which Mr. By“erro" 
neously makes to be peculiar to Tragedy.» D.willtell:him ‘also anonythat 
a Chorus belonging to.the Dithyramb was not-called a Tragie, but γε δή 
horus. Aneto alive i e-otovr deg 2 Mise 9Π4 10 
_ Mr. B. has failed in his first attempt about the. date’of the word ‘Tragedy 5 
but he has still another stratagem to bring about’ hisdesign ; for he will 
prove that Τραγῳδία “ comprehended originally both Tragedy and Comedy';” 
and since Comedy was as ancient as: Susarion, who was’ near forty years 
older than: Thespis, it. follows’ that the word Teaywila, which Comedy was) 
then called by, must be older than Thespis. is being the point’ he pre- 
mised to prove, he presently shifts hands, and changes the question ; [Ὁ δ 
has quoted five passages, one out of Athenzus, three out of the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, and one out of Hesychius, to show that Tpuywdie signifies’ 
Comedy ; which is a thing so known and common, and confessed by all; that: 
he might as well take pains to prove Κωμῳδία signifies Comedy. ‘But what 
is_all this to Tpaywila? Must τραγῳδία signify Comedy, because rguywiic’ 
does? An admirable argument, and one of Mr. B.'s beloved sort! | He may 


* Arist. Poet. iv. "Amd τῶν ἐξωργόνχων σὸν Διθύραμβον. 

t Suid. Λάσος, Arist. Schol. p. 362, 421. 

Ὁ Suid. ᾿Αρίων. Arist. Schol. 421.. Dion. Chrysost. p. 455. 
§ Pind. Olymp. xiii. uy || Athen. p. 628, 
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(a) This account of Arion being the inventor of the Dithyramb, is also found in Herodotiis, 
lib. i. cap. 23. "Apfoya (λέγουσι) τὸν Μεθυμναῖον. ἐπὶ δελφῆνος. ἐξενειχθέντα ἔονται. .xsagwDov—mxdd 
διθύραμβὸν, πρῶτον ἀνθρώπον, τῶν ἡ μεῖς ἴδμεν ποιήσαντά τε καὶ ὀνομασαντα καὶ διδάξανται ἐν Κορινθῳ- 
saga ag made to fix the etymology of this word may be seen in the Museum Criticum; 

x 0. V-p. 70. ὃ Yay 4 

A curious enigma of Simonides is found in Athenzus, (who derived it, as he says, from a 
work of Chameleon) wherein the Dithyramb is alluded to as the servant and bull-slayer of. 
Bacchus. ah ‘on 

Μιξονόμου τε πατὴρ ἐρίφου καὶ σχέτλιος ry Ode , ἌΣ Τὰν ἢ 

" Πλησίου jpescavre καρήτα" παῖδα δὲ γυκτὸς gO δύ πε 

ἘΠῚ ἢ Δεξάμεγο: βλεφάροισι, Διωγύσδιὸ ἄνακτος DIO: SH YDIBSIL 

e's Βουφόνον οὐκ ἐθέλουσι τιθηνεῖσθαι ϑερόποντα. 


ΒΥΡΓΙ 
κε 
ν 


His explanation of the last period is, καὶ εἶγαι τὸν βουφόνον καὶ τὸν Διωνύσον ϑεράποντα, τὸν δίθυ.-- 
ραμβογγ Athen. lib. x. ο. 22, Ed. Schweig. Ἐν, 
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prove too, whensoever he. pleases, /acerna means a Lamp, because lucerna 
does ; and a great many other feats may be performed by this a 
But, in his other citations, with which his margin is plentifally stuffed out, 
there is one to*show that Τρυγῳδία signifies Tragedy; and two, that 
Τραγῳδία signifies Comedy. Now, the first of these is beside the question 
again; for though τρυγωδια.. should stand both for τραγῳδία. ἀπ κωμῳδία, 
yet it does not at all follow that τραγωδία may stand for κωμῳδία, If Mr. 
B; had studied his. New Logic more, and his Phalaris less, he had made 
better work in the way of reasoning. It is as if some school-boy should thus 
argue with his Master: Pomum may signify malum, an Apple; and pomum, 
too, may signify cerasum, a Cherry; therefore malum, an Apple, may signify 
cerasum, a Cherry. But, besides the failure in the consequence, the pro- 
position itself is false ; for rguywdsa does not signify Tragedy: nay, to see 
the strange felicity of Mr. B.’s criticism, even his other assertion is false too ; 
for τραγῳδία never signifies Comedy. Let us examine his ἰπϑίδηδοβ : - 
« Touywila,” says Mr. B. “signifies Tragedy, properly so called, in this 
passage of Aristophanes * :— 


—- Αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἔνδον ἀναξάδην ποιεῖ 
Τρυγῳδίαν 


“For this is spoken of Euripides.” But what then? “ Why, Euripides 
being a Tragic Poet, τρυγῳδία, when applied to him, must needs signify 
Tragedy.’” Iam unwilling to discourage a Gentleman; and yet I cannot 
but take notice of his unlucky hand, whenever he meddles with Authors. 
Here he interprets τρυγῳδία, Tragedy ; and yet the very jest and wit of this 
passage consists in this, that the Poet calls Euripides’s Plays Comedies ; and 
so the Scholiast interprets it: τρυγῳδίαν δὲ εἶπεν, ἀντὶ τοῦ κωμῳδίαν. Euri- 
pides was aceused by Aristophanes, and several of the Antients, for debasing 
the majesty and grandeur of Tragedy, by introducing low and despicable 
characters instead of heroic ones ; and by making his persons discourse ina 
mean and popular style, but one degree above common talk in Comedy; 
contrary to the practice of Aischylus and Sophocles, who aspired after the 
sublime character; and by metaphors, and epithets, and compound words, 
made all their lines strong and lofty; and particularly in Aristophanes’s 
Rane +, where Aschylus and Euripides are compared together, the latter is 
pleasantly burlesqued and rallied, on this very account. What could Ari- 
stophanes then say smarter in this. passage about him, than, in derision of 
his style and characters, to call his Tragedies Comedies ? 

- Well, let us see if, in his next point, Mr. B. is more fortunate,—“ that 
τραγῳδία may signify Comedy. There is a fragment,” he says, “ of Aristo- 
phanes’s FHPYTAAH® preserved, where τραγῳδὸς signifies a Comedian ¢ :” 


Kai tives ἂν lev; πρῶτα μὲν Σαννυρίων 
"Awd τῶν τραγῳδιῶν, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν τραγικῶν χορῶν 
Μέλητος, ὠπὸ δὲ τῶν κυκλικῶν Κινησίας. 


Now Sannyrion being a Comic Poet, as it is very well known, it is a clear 
case, as Mr. B. thinks, that amd τῶν τραγῳδῶν means ‘one of the Come- 


~ * Arist, Acharn, p. 278. + Arist, Ran. p, 167, & .. $ Athen.’p. 551. 
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dians.”’ No doubt, the Poet meaned to say that Sannyrion was sent Am- 
bassador from the Comic Poets; Meletus from the.Tragic, and Cinesias from 
the Dithyrambic. This was Aristophanes’s thought; and therefore I affirm 
that his words could not be ὠπὸ τῶν τραγῳδῶν, as now they are read: so far 
from that, that if τραγωδῶν could signify Comedians, yet he would not have 
used the word in this place, where rpayinwy “χορῶν immediately follows ; for 
what a wretched ambiguity would be here, and wholly unworthy of so elegant 
a Poet! since τραγῳδων and τραγικῶν χορῶν are words of the same import ; 
and if the former may signify Comedy, the latter may do so too. | So that if 
the persons Sannyrion and Meletus had not been well known, the passage 
might appear a mere tautology ; Tragedians and Tragedians, or Comedians 
and Comedians ; or, if the signification was waried, the one word meaning 
Comedians, and the other Tragedians, yet it had been uncertain whether of 
the two was the Comedian and whether the Tragedian ; because both the 
words, according to Mr. B. may be interpreted in either’ signification. 
These, I conceive, are: such just: exceptions against the vulgar reading of 
this passage, that a person who esteems Aristophanes as: he deserves, may 
safely say he never wrote it so. IfCriticism had ever once smiled upon Mr. 
B., or if there was not a kind of fatality in his errors, he could scarce have 
missed this most certain correction : 


Towra μὲν Σανγυρίων 
"Amd τῶν τρυγῳδωῶν —— 


by which all the ambiguity or tautology vanishes : for τρυγῳωδὸς never signi- 
fied any thing but a Comedian. And how easy and natural was the de- 
pravation of rguywdwy into τραγῳδῶν Τρυγῳδὸς being the much rarer word, 
and, as I believe, not to be met with in Prose or serious Writings; for it 
was a kind of jeering name, and not so honourable as Κωμῳδος. However, 
the corruption of this passage is very ancient; for the Author of the Epi- 
tome of Athenzus, who lived before Eustathius’s time, i,¢, above p years 
Ὁ, read it τραγῳδῶν" for here he calls Sannyrion a Tragedian*. But in 
lian’s days, the true reading (revywdwy) was still extant in Athenzus ;. 
for that Author transcribes this very passage into his Various History; and 
from it he calls Sannyrion a Comedian +, and Meletus a Tragedian, 3 
τς But that Mr. B. may not wonder at the change of τρυγῳδῶν into τραγῳδῶν; 
I will tell him of one or two other corruptions in the very same passage ;___ 
᾿Απὸ δὲ τῶν τραγικῶν χορῶν ᾿ 
Μέλητος, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν κυκλικῶν Κινησίας" 


i 


* 


' for the learned Casaubon, instead of MéAyros, reads it Μέλιτος ; “because,” 
says he, “ neither this verse here, nor any other wherein he is mentioned, 
will allow the second syllable of his name to be long }.’’ But, with humble 
submission, Whether his name be written Μέλιτος or Μέλητος, I affirm that 
those very verses both allow and require that the second syHable of it should 
be long ;—as first in this of Aristophanes, if the first syllable of Κυκλικῶν 
be short, the second of MéAivos must be long. Casaubon, it is true, as his 


* Epit. Athen. MS, Σαννυρίωνα τὸν τραγωδὸν., 
+ EL. Var. Hist. x. 6. Σαννυρίων ὁ Κωμῳδίας ποιητής. 
} Casaub. ad Athen, p. 857. 
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observation shows, believed’ the first ‘of Κυκλικωῶν to'be of necessity longs” 
but, as it is plain that it may be short, so that it actually is’ so in several 
passages (I might say all) of the same Poet, will be seen by and by.” The’ 
other verse that Casaubon produces, is out of Ran: Osa: λιν 


* 
τὲ  μ 3.8 


᾿ Σκολιῶν Μελίτου, καὶ Καρικῶν αὐλημάτων. | oe oe me 


But even here too the second syllable of Μελίτου is long ; for KAI ought to 


be struck out, as will be plain from the whole passage * :— 


Otros δ᾽ ἀπὸ wavrwy μὲν φέρει τοορνιδίων, 
οἰ Σκολίων. Μελίτου, Καρικὼν αὐλημάτων, ᾿ 
Ἢ . Θρήνων, Χορξίωγν' τάχα δὲ δηλωθήσεται. | TAB Tas a 
Who does not see now that, if KAI be inserted in the second verse; a eréat 
partof the elegancy is lost? for the whole sentence runs on withont~any 
particle of conjunction. But to put the matter quite out of doubt, this very 
verse is cited in Suidas t; and KAI does not appear there; ‘but it easily 
crept into the text, because the next word begins with the same letters KA, 
Upon the whole, therefore, the fault that Casaubon found in the passage of 
Athenzus is really none: but there is one which he. did not find, and that, is 
κυκλικῶν instead of κυκλίωγ᾽ for the verse should be corrected thus :— : 


Tiki 
ΠῚ ἢ 


Γ ~ TT 
2; Es 


| Μέλητος, απὸ δὲ τῶν κυκλίων Κινησίας. ical aac 
So Ailian f cites it from this very place, Kivycias Κυκλίων ἀλη woinrys: 
and Aristophanes ὃ speaks so in other places :— ~~ a ae 

Kuxalwy re χὐρῶν ἀφματοκαμπταξ, ἄνδρας μετέωῤροφένακας. 
And again, speaking of the same Cinesias a 


Tauri πεποίηκας τὸν Χχυκλιοδιδασκα λον" δίῳ 
2 : 2 if ΘΕ 
and so :all_ manner of Writers call them Κύκλιοι χροὶ, and never KuxAmol 
Snidas, Scholiasts on Pindar and Aristophanes, Hesychius, Plato, Plutarch 
and others: This Cyclian Chorus was, the same, with the Dithyram 5 as 
some of these Authors expressly say; and there were three Choruses 
longing to Bacchus ; the Κωμικὸς, the Τραγικὸς, and the Kuxasog the last* 

which had its prize and its judges at the Dionysia |!, as the other two liad. 
The famous Simonides won Lv of these victories, as Tzetzes informs us 
from an Epitaph upon that Poct’s TombG:— τ 


£35iTd att ia 


ἢ “EE ἐπὶ πεντήκοντα, ΣΙμωνίδη, yoao νίκας 5 
ba ᾿ Καὶ τρίποδας, ϑνήσκεις δ᾽ ἐν Σικελῷ πεδίῳ, N° σα τοῦ alee 
4 Κείῳ δὲ μνημὴν λείπεις, Ἕλλησί δ᾽ ἔπαινὸν 0 rementd 
᾿ Εὐξυνέτου Guage Τοῖς EMMY νομιέγοις. Agr Rarrcee 


t φαρ ap 
ὴ - ? 
* Arist. Ran. p. 180. + Suid. in Μέλιχος. ¢ Al. x,6. 8 Arist. Nub. p. 79)" 

{| AXsch. contra Ctesiph. p. 87. Καὶ τοὺς μὲν κριτὰς τοὺς ἐκ Διονυσίων, ἐὰν μὴ δικαίως τοὺς 


Κυκλίους χοροὺς κρίνωσι, ζημιοῦτε. ' 
q T zetz. Chil. a 24, 


81. 
So,this Epigram is, to be corrected, ,for,it is fanlty in,Tzetzes.; Indeed, i 
ak ore pa Ἡρψφην, ‘of viclves tage were ; ς ἐδ ssi Ρ 
there might, be some. of them obtained Ὅν. his ht πο τα ΠΝ ΗΝ he true” 
which Suidas tells us, that, Simonides made Tragedies... But, T rather believe” 
that he won them all by his Dithyrambs with the Cyclian Choruses’; and I” 
am confirmed in it by his own Epigram, not published before *:— 


“ἘΣ ἐπὶ πεντήκοντα, Σεμνωνίδη, yore ταύρους ». 
Καὶ τρίποδας, πρὶν τόνδ᾽ ἀνθέμεναι πίνακα... 
Τοσσάκι δ᾽ ἱμερόεντα (διδαξάμενος) χορὸν ἐνδρῶν, 
Εὐδόξου γίκας ἀγλαὸν doy’ ἐπέξης. ' 


roe iy yy ἡ ἢ 


Bile sef 


I have supplied the third yerse with διδαξάμενος, which is ‘wanting in the 
MS. But it is observable that, instead of vixac, a8 it is in Tzetzes, the 
MS..Epigram has ταύρους, which I take,to,bethe Author's own word; but, 
being notunderstood, it was, changed into yixas: for Ταῦρος, a Bull, was the 
Prize of Dithyramb, as a Goat was of Tragedy ; which was the reason why 
Pindar gives to Dithyramb the epithet of βοηλάτης Time τ 
ba abies - “se 
een Tai Διωγύσου moter ἐξέφαγαν 
ai λα! Σὺν βοηλάτῳᾳ χάριτες 

veer Διθυράμξυ----.---. 


rcs tl 
HitaA 


Ἵ ἔ Vassti Away 


“ He calls the Dithyramb BoyaAdrys,” says the Scholiast, “ because the Bull 
was the prize to the winner; that animal being sacred to Bacchus.” And 
as the Dithyrambic Poets contended for a Bull, so the Harpers (Κιθαρωδοὶ). 
contended fora Calf. Aristophanes + :— = yn “ ‘7 st 
"AAA ἕτερον ἥσθην, ἡνίκ᾽ ἐπὶ μόσχῳ. ποτὲ 
Δεξίθεος εἰσὴλ᾽᾽ ἀσόμενὸς Βοιώτιον. —~ 


« Some,” says the Scholiast, “ interpret it ἐπὶ μόδα; Τὸν ἃ Calf ;*becaiise 
he that got the victory with his Harp, ““ had a Calf, for his premium.” He 
seems indeed to give preference to the other exposition, that makes Μόσχος 
the name of a Harper, and the modern Translators follow him in it; but the 
_former.is the true meaning of the passagé, as both the ‘language “and the 
sense, sufficiently show. I will crave leave to add two things more relating 
to, this matter:—First, That. this triple Chorus, the Comic, Tragic; and 

yclian, may perhaps be meant ἴῃ, {πὲ Epigram of Dioscorides, which'T 

. ye. produced above :— | | διὸ ΤᾺ Ἢ ΠΟΙ͂ΣΕ OF arent 


Ο OT ἃ wt 851 Dive ΘΝ Sad ἤν 
8} ΟΟΥΤΟΤΗΙ 2 ν 


Βάκχιος ὅτι τρϊττὸν κατάγοι χορόν “5 Ἔν πο ᾿ avomist 661 
; een ( et 56] ry SUGGS 18 Mie 

Neither shall I contend the point if any..one will embrace this exposition ; 
but, for my own part, I prefer the other, which makes it relate to Trina 
Liberaria, the three Festivals of Bacchus. And, Secondly, That these prizes, 
the Bull and the Calf, appointed for the Dithyramb and playing on the Harp 
(if they really were continued till Simonides’s death, and Aristophanes's 
time ; and if those passages of theirs related to the present custom, and 
᾿ ΐ ; (γε δ ἡ 
-* Anthol. Epigr. MS. + Pind. Olymp. xy. > $ Acharn.-p. 6 1s wit 

: G > ‘ i % 
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_ not the first institution only) may induce some to believe that the old;prizes , 
for Tragedy and Comedy might be continued too, though they. be not taken 
notice of. However, be this as it will, the arguments used) above. are not 
weakened at all by it; for it 15 plain from the epochs of Aischylus, &c. in 
the Arundel Marble (where those prizes are not mentioned) that the epochs 
of Sannyrion and. Thespis (where they are mentioned). were. proposed to.us 
by that Author as the first, rise of Comedy, and Tragedy. i 2‘aodusesO 
Mr, B, has one passage more; whichis, his last anchor, to prove his notable 
point,..“¢ That,the, word Tragedy may signify. Comedy.”» It is) inothe Greek 
Prolegomena to. Aristophanes, gathered out, of some, nameless Authors; the 
words are; Ἔστι δὲ ταύτην, (Κωμῳδίανν) εἰπεῖν" καὶ τραγῳδίαν, οἱονεὶ τρυγῳδίαιν 
τινα οὗσανν ὅτι τρυγία χιριόμενοι ἐκίωμώδουν" ἐν 16... Comedy may be called Tra- 

gedy, quasi, Trygeedia; because. the Actors. besmeared their faces, νυ ἢ 1688 
ofiwine!*.”.. Here, we see, the testimony, is positive and full that Comedy 
may; be called Tragedy ; which is the thing, that Mr. B. undertook to prove} 
and,what is there. now) remaining but, to, congratulate and appland him? 
But I think, one could, hardly, pitch upon.a,better, instance, to show, that he 
that, meddles with.these matters: must.have/brains, as, Mr. B.'s phrase is,-as 
well,as eyes,.2n his head, .A.man;that,has,that furniture in, his upper story; 
will discover, by the very, next. words..in-that, nameless, old Author, thatthe 
passage is corrupted,;,for it.immediately, follows, Καὶ τῆς μὲν. Τραγῳδίαξ πὸ 
εἰς ἔλεον κινῆσαι τοὺς Axooaras, τῆςτδὲ. Kwuwolas τὸ, εἰς γέλωτα. «80: that the 
whole. sentence, 85. the. common, reading,..and Mr. .B.has it; 15: thusa-+ 
«Comedy. may be.also called Tragedy ;..and it: isthe, design οὐ Tragedy. to 
excite, compassion in the auditory,; π᾿, οὗ Comedy, to excite laughter,” 18 
not this now.a,most, admirable period)? .and.all.one as if. he had βαιά“ Cot 
medy, may be called Tragedy, for they, are, quite different things.) », Without 
ali doubt, if he had),really.meaned Comedy may be called, Tragedy, in those 
following words he, would have said τῆς τραγῳδίας τῆς nugiws Asyouerns. fat 
is the design, of Tragedy, properly so called;” and not have. left themyas 
they now. are, a, piece, of flat nonsense. , But the fault,.one may, say, ismow 
conspicuous .enough;. but, what shall be done for an emendation of it? even 
that..too.is very, easy and certain; for with the smallest alteration, ‘the 
whole passage may be read thus: Ἔστι δὲ ταύτην εἰπεῖν καὶ τευγῴδίαν, οἱονεὶ 
τρυγωδίαν, τινὰ οὖσαν, ὅτι τρυγίᾳ πχριόμενοι ἐκωμιῴδουν. And so we have, it} im 
almost the very same words, in another, Writer among the same Prolegomenag 
Τὴν αὐτὴν δὲ Kapmdiay) καὶ τρυγῳδίαν͵ φασὶν, ὅτι τρυγὶ διωχρίοντες τὰ ρόσωπα 
ὑπεκρίνοντο ἡ. 'The import, of both is,. “That for κωμῳδία, one mayuse the 
word σρυγῳ δία" which 15. trueand right ;, for the words! are, synonymous; jas 
appears frem several places in Aristophanes, δηα the old Lexicographers.} π 
Ὁ} have now despatched all, the Examiner’s instances which-he has, bronght 
tojshow. that rguywdia may signify Tragedy, or τραγῳδία signify Comedy. 
and jit, would seem avery strange)thing in any other Writer but, Mr.:B. that 
he should bring half a dozen examples, that are either false or nothing to 
his, purpose, and be ignorant of that, single one that is plainly and positively 
for him. I craye bis leave, to, produce it here, and to change my adversary 
for a while, if Mr..B. will-not be affronted that I assign him, a'second so 
much, inferior to him,—-the great Isaac Casaubon. . This, Author, im) his 
most/excellent Book, «De Satyrica Poési,” as Mr. B. has done, teaches us ὦ; 


* Proleg. Arist. \p. ix. + Proleg- Arist. p. vii. + Casaub. Satyr. p. 21. 
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* That at first both Comedy'and Tragedy were ‘called τρύγῳδία, οὐ τραγῳδία, 
as appears from Athenzeus ; ‘where; he’says *, both “°Comedy and ‘Tragedy 
were found out in the time of Vintages” \(revyys) do’ od δὴ καὶ τρυγωδιὰ τὸ 

ῥῶτον ἐκλήθη καὶ κωμῳδία, “5 Which,” says Casaubon, “1 thus correct :— 
ἐκλήθη καὶ ἡ τραγῳδία καὶ κα κωμῳδία that is;From which word (fy) Vin- 
‘tage,’ both Comedy and ‘Tragedy ‘were: at) first called’ rpuywdia?” (This is 
Casaubon’s first proof ; and we'see it ‘solely depends upon his ‘own emenda- 
tion of Athenwus; which, with humble submission; I take tobe a’very 
wrong ΟἿ; for it is not in the’ text,’as ‘he lias cited 10) ἐκλήθη KAI κωμῳδία 
(which would truly show some’ defect im it)’ but: ἐκλήθη Ἡ κωμῳδία; both in his 
ownand the other Editions.» He was deceived, therefore, by trusting to his 
Adversaria, without consulting the original’; for there “is no other pretence 
ef altering the text, but from the*particle KAT. He goes‘on,; and’tells ust, 
/Dhat both τῤυγῳδία and σραγῳδίω were? at ‘first’ a common name both’ for 
Tragedy and Comedy ;' but afterwards it was divided, διεσητάσθη; as Aristotle 
se atid (the ‘ancient Criti¢s” witness.” Now ‘the passage in “Aristotle 
which he’refers to; has nothing at alb¢ither about! Tragedy or Comedy ; but 
it speaks'of Poetry in generals’ ϑεστάσθη "δὲ Χορ τ οἰκεῖα ἤθη ἡ ποίήσι;, 
£¢Vhatoit| was divided ‘aud branched “int6’ sorts aécording ‘to the several 
hamours of! the Writers; some singing the--stories “of Heroes, others 
making Drolls' and: Lampoons, and ἃ ἘΠ κα Ποῖ Hymis ‘and Encomiums, 
all’ as ‘their several: fancies *led™ them ti??? — Bit /Mr2’Casaubor subjoins 
this?quotation following:——Teaywila'rd πάλαϊδν. ar ὄνομα κοινὴν καὶ 4 
Thy (Ripewdiaw ὕστερον δὲ τὸς μὲν κοινὸν ὄνομά ἔσχεν ἡ Poory~wOla, "ἢ δὲ κώμχυδία 
ἤδιον" ie. <0 Tragedy was of old'a comiion name, both for itself and-Comedy ; 
bat afterwards that common naine became “peculiar to Tragedy, and the 
other was called Comedy :"—which passage is/taken‘out of the Etymolo- 
gicon Magnum, though a little interpolated and depravéd by Casaubon liim- 
self ; efor that Author, after he has given’ Several ‘etymologies of the word 
φραγώδία, at last'says§, Ἦ ἀπὸ τῆς τρυγὸς τρυγ δία" ἢν δὲ τὸ ve used To Χϑινὸν 
παλνπρὸς FY κωμῳδίαν" ἐπεὶ οὔπω διεκέχριτο “τὰ THs πορηδεὼς, δ τ ἐράςφ' ἄλλ᾽ 
εἰσιαὐτὴν ἕν ἦν τὸ ἄθλον, ἡ τρύξ᾽ ὕστερον δὲ τὸ μὲν Ἀσἰνὸν δνομξ ἔδ᾽ι γεν ἢ τῤα δια; 
ἡ δὲ κιομιυδία ὠνόμασται, &e: where we must not refer the words Bone χὀϊνὸν 
to°Pparywdia, as Casaubon does, but to Τρυγῳδία, which imthediately comes 
before; ‘for the meaning of it is this: “* That’Tpaywdia might have its name 
byw little variation from revywola’ which word τρυγώδία signified of old; tet 
Yragedy only, but Comedy too ; ‘for at that time these two'sorts of Poetry 
wereniot ‘distinguished, but had one and ‘the samé prize (τρύγα) ἃ vessel Of 
Wine!: ‘afterwards ‘Tragedy retained ‘that old name (Ὁ Otily being ‘changed 
into@) and the other was called Comedy.” ΤΕ is’ an ‘error ‘thereforélin 
Casaubon; when hé tells us “as from ‘this’ Writer, ‘that’ Teayxdla onee sig- 
nified' Comedy; for the thing that” this’ Writer affirms is’ this:""Phat 
Ppdysdia orice’ signified both Tragedy and Comedy :” whichis’ a proposition 
verytmuch different from that other of Casaubon’s!) © (1° 0 sir Disode 96 
‘(oBut; however, if this passage of the Etymologicon will not Sérve Casatibon's 
‘purpose, it’ may be useful to Mr.'B.’s. It is true, it will not come up'to his 
‘main'point, which he undertook to make out, ‘That under the word ἐν ἢ, Si 
δου Tragedy and Comedy were at first comprehended” (which alone, ἃ - 
thing Jess than it, will signify any thing to’'the age of Tragedy) ; yet it‘plainly 

τς .* Athen. p, 40. + Casaub. p. 22., t Arist, Posticap.iven' * 
§ Etymol. Mag. v. Tooyy?. 
a 2 
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affirins what. he, by two mistaken instances, In vain’ attempted 16 ibid | 
« That tpuywoia once signified Ee retly "Tt concerns mé. therefore to ὃ 
answer to this passage, because I have already flatly denied that τρυγ ῳδὶα, 
ever signified Tragedy ; and, I think, I need not be at so much tronble for 
a reply, when the Author himself affords me one in this very place; for the 
grounds of his assertion he declares to be these two,—That τραγῳδία 18 
derived from τρυγῳδία" and that τόὺξ (Wine) was the common prize both. 


κώμους. 
Θέσπιδος εὕξεμα τοῦτο, rae ὠγροιῶτιν dv ὕλαν 
Παίγήια, καὶ ΚΏΜΟΥΣ τούσδε τελειοτέρους. 


And again he says, Thespis’s Plays were an entertainment to the χωμῆται" 


Θέσπις ὅδε tomyiniy ὃς ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 
i KQMBTAIS veacas καινοτομῶν χάριτας. 


So that even Thespis’s Plays might at first, and for a little while, be called 
Comedies, which was a word already in use from the time of Susarion; but 
when men understood the difference between the two sorts, and a distinet 
prize was appointed to Thespis, it was natural to give each sort a particular 
name, taken from the several prizes; and the one was called τραγῳδία, 
from the Goat *; the other rgvywdia, from the Cask of Winet. The very 
likeness that is between the two words is no small confirmation that this 
account of them may be true; but I only propose it as a guess, to set 
against the conjecture of the Author of the Etymologicon; and perbaps it 
might be accounted as probable as his, if it- had not the disadvantage of 
coming SO many centuries after. it. 
Mr. B. having at last made an end of his mistakes in this article about 


* Tpdyos. + Τρύξ. 
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Might SUP ἘΠῚ i} apitasy lh 98, 
In the Samé Preface’ (a) it presently follows, Ὡς ἐ τιμᾶται Θεὸς va ἀϑθῥώπε 
φαύλε, 82 Segarever ai δαπάναϊς ἐδὲ TPATOIATAIS τῶν crronievav, χὰ deren 
μοχθηρὸς ἄνθρωπος where, instead Of λισκή μένων, which in this place makes 
no tolerable sense, the true reading seems to be ddicryaevwy and then the 
meaning will be, ‘That God is not honoured ‘by a wicked man, nor pleased 
with the costly and pompous sacrifices of polluted persons, as if he was a vile 
mortal.” Now this paragraph alone is sufficient to detect the imposture of 
these pretended Laws ; for, as Thavé shown before, ‘the true Zaleucus lived 
before Draco, who made Laws for the Athenians at or before Olymp, xxx1x ; 
but the word *TPATOLATA was not coined; nor ‘thé thing expressed bi “it 
invented, till Thespis won the Goat, the prize of his Play, about Olymp. tx, 
above LxXxx eave utte με How then came’ the word Τραγῳδία into the 
Laws of Zaleticus, Which Were written above cxx years before Thespis "1 
do not wond zi Ww that’ Zaleucus’ was'so’ generally believed to’ have allhis 
Laws from Mitérya'; for nothing 1658 than a Déity could have foreknown the. 
word Traywote, ἃ whl éentary and πότ before it came into being.” But 
besides that, the very word was not at all heard of in Zaleucus’s times we 
must observe too that it.is used by him metaphorically “ for sumptuousness 
and pomp,” which is “a'sensée that could not be put upon it till a long time 
after Thespis ; for in the infancy of Tragedy there was nothing pompous nor 
sumptuous upon the Stage; io, Stenés, nor Pictures, nor Machines, nor rich 
Habits for the Actors; which; after they were ‘introduced there, gave the 
sole occasion to the metaphor. For the first Scene was made by Agatharchus_ 
for ‘one’ 6f ABSchylos’s ‘Plays, as’ Vitruvius tells us}—« Privmum Agatharchts 
Athenhis; Aisthylo docéhté Tragéediam) sceniam fecit, et de’ δὰ conmentaritin’ 
religuit*.”” This Agitharchns was’ a Painter, who learned the Art by himself, 
without any Master; ag Olympiodorus S4ys'in his MS. Commentary on Plato's 
Phedo, F2yevacl vives nol aurodibaxrol Hpednrziros 6 Αἰ ύπριος γεωργός Ὁ ORF 
Φήμιος, ᾿Λγάθαρχος ὁ γραφεύς. For it is most probable he means the sam 
Agathateliis that made Zzseb\lus’s Scene for hiin ; ahd: that ‘all the ‘ottiy 
ornaments were first. brought, imby..duschylus,; we have the unanimous, testir, 
monyof allAntiquity.:\Now the first Play that Alschylus:made was.at-Olympa: 
Lxx, and the last at Olymp. ‘uxxxj ‘and in ‘what: part of this xu years” interval 
Ηἰδ thveiited those ornaments for potip, and show, we catnot ‘now’ tell.” 


J. 
eufoteriisgA cil e‘vobsidis! fe 
uy teay Reek Lib, wiiiw 1 χυχχχο «ται moda ΠΗ σα gomQuoe sired cay not 
But we may make a near guess at it,from the accounts we haye of Agatharchus the Painter, 
who ifirst-made.a. Scene, according to Vitruvius, whom. I cited above. ...”Ayabapyos, says, 4 
crations; του τουυ μνημονεύει Δημοσθένη," ἦν, δὲ ζωγράφος. ἐπιφανὴς, Εὐδήμον νιὸς, τὸ δὲ γένος Σάμιος, 


εἰσαν 267) 1898 
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(a) The pretended Preface of Zaleucus which Stobeus has described. 


But suppose, if you please, that he invented them at the very first Play, and 
that the metaphor that makes Teaywdi« signify pomp, came into use upon the 
sight of them ; neither of which are at all probable: yet even still it will be 
above c.x years after the time of the true Zaleucus. 

The last argument that I shall offer against the Laws of Zaleucus is this— 
that the Preface of them, which Stobzus has produced, is written in the com- 
mon dialect, as the old Grammarians have ealledsit ;, whereas it ought to be in 
Doric: for that was the language of the Locri Epizephyrii, as it appears from 
the Treatise of Timzeus the Locrian, extant in Plato; and from the Epigrams 
of Nossis... I do not know that it has yet,been observed that this Nossis. was 
a.Locrian ; and therefore I shall Auch a bold to give an Epigram or two of 
hers, which will show at once both her country and her dialect... _. ©. 


ὯΩ ξεῖν᾽, εἰ τὺ γ᾽ ἔπεις worl καλλίχορον Μιτυλάναν, 0. 110 iin 

Tay Σαπφᾶς χαῤίτων ἄγθος ἐναυσόμενος, Ο6ὉΠτὸ Πηρρ ἢ 
| Einely, ὡς Μάσαισι, φίλα; τήνᾳ τε Λόκρισσα ΟΠ Lp 
bon) oo Berar ἴσαις, ὅτι δ᾽ οἱ τθνομα Νόσσις: ἴθι... 0 Ὁ} 00 Ὁ 


Ay ems τ) i 14 vet obsin, of w .oae1C s 

So this Epigram is to, be read, which is faulty in Holstenius. and, Berkelius’s 
Notes upon Stephanus; and the meaning of it is, that Nossis addresses her- 
self to.a Traveller, and desires him, ifever he go to Mitylene, where Sappho 
was. born, to say, That a Locrian Woman wrote Poems like hers, and that her 
name was Nossis.. Ἴσαιξ is the accusative Dorie: and Holic, for ἴσας, 7. e. 
χάριτας, and that, this is the true sense of it will be further-evident from 
another, Epigram of hers, not published before, wherg she celebrates, the 


Locrians, her countrymen πο τς Ae UB TE ae Sty cap 


suit) ac Bvree Βρέντιοι ἄνδρες ἀφ᾽ αἰνομόρων βρίλον wars situ cio 
sor boomy Qetvomevos, Λοκρῶν, χερσὶν ὑπ᾽ wuuuagiwy: τον ee 
dss cog Ὧν ἀρετὰν ὑμνεῦντα, ϑεὼν ὑπ᾽ ἀνάκτορα, κεῖνται; τν oo ona te 
edt Syeu «Οὐδὲ τσοθεῦντι, κακῶν πώχεᾳξ, oS ἔλιπον. ok oy «ΟἹ ayy 


atin visit: Ὁ ] f ΕΠ TO4 LOGIE ISI 4) an οὐδ 492 ᾿ ᾿ 
The import of which is, That the Locrians had obtained a victory, over the 
Brutians, their neighbours, and had hung up in the temples of the Gods those 
shields they had taken, which now did:not desire to return to those cowards 
that.wore them before.. And by this we may have some discoyery of Nossis’s 
age, which hitherto has; been thought uncertain ; for the Βρέντιον or “Βρέττιοι, 
ons? Siit : liiedorg team δὲ “1 96 | Wozbs : DURA’ .woOIK 

e;very same words are, to be found in Suidas. , Now the, passage where Demosthenes | aks 
of him is in his Oration ToET Midias, p. 360; but there is a larger account of him in Plutarch’s 
Life ‘of Alcibiades, and the largest of all 1 Andocides’s’ Oration: against Alcibiades. ©’ The! sub- 
stanee/of all their’ story is, that Al¢ibiadés forcibly detained: A gatharchus) in’ his| hobsey and 
would not lethim stir out tilh he; had printed it. |, Now,Alcibiades. died; Olymp. xcky,.1 (a), 
κα εν was about Xt years οἱ (Ὁ) ς and.we can hardly suppose him less than xx when he had 
this frolic upon Agatharchus ; especially if what Demosthenes’s Scholiast says be true, that the 
reason of it was because Agatharchus was taken in bed with Alcibiades’s Miss. Agatharchus 
then was by this account alive still about Olymp. LxxxrIx, 1, which is’ XXXVI years after 
8) Hi Orr teow JEschylus’s last Play was acted: Tt'is plain‘then he’ was*bat ἃ γόης man, 
εὐ ‘at Olytip: Bxxx ;° and if’ we consider he was) (ωὐτοδίδωκ τον} ΗΒ ον π᾿ mastet in Painting, 
and took it ‘up of himself, we can scarce suppose he could invent the painting of Scenes till very 
near that Olympiad. - 

t 
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“whom she speaks of there, were’ not°formed into ἃ bédy, nor called by that 
name, till Olymp. ον, 1, Ἰὰ Dionysius the Younger’s' time *)» She cannot 
‘therefore be more ancient than Olymp, cvi; but that she was a little younger, 
‘is plain from her Epigram + upon the Tomb of Rhintho the Tarentine, or, as: 
she calls him, the Biiaodaini her contemporary, who lived in the time:/of 
_the first Ptolemy, about Olymp. cxty{. Her mother’s name was Theuphilis 
‘the ‘danghter of Cleocha ; as another Epigram of hers taught ine, yet‘unpub- 
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a the MS. it τὸ Oevdlayc“And we may observe, that even this too confirms it, 
ihe bee aha’ vas ‘a Locrian, ‘because’ she’ speaks ‘of Aaxeiviov for the famous 
“"Pemple af Jtino Lacinia’ was not? far from Loeri, in the neighbourhood:of 
‘7 at fia.’ She had'a datighter ¢alled Melina, as “another MS. Hpigram seems 
“40 show , though it is possible’ she may mean there another's daughter, and not 
a awn 3 however, it déserves tobe put here for its singular‘elegancy = 
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O86! this passdge ought to be read, and the version should be thus :-ττο τοῦ 
ge Ne prodas me, obsecro: prius quam ille veniat, surge,” ἃς, . Sunt-verba 
““mnulieris ‘ad meechum suum, ut surgere velit, priusquam’ vir domum redeat et 
τ ipsum’ deprendat. And it is now apparent what good reason Atheneus had 
_ “(to call the Locrian Songs μοιχίκοί" and we cannot doubt but he means the 
“Locrians of Italy, if we consider what account he gives of the women of that 
“| place If’!!! And now; to bring this argument to a conclusion, since it evidently 
appears that the Locrian language was Doric, without all question the Laws 
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‘of that/city were written in, that dialect, as certainly as, Solon’s Laws, at 
‘Athens; | were written in, Attic:, These. of Zaleucus, therefore are com- 
mentitions; because they are not in Doric, unless Mr. B. will be as zealous for 
his King Zaleucus,” as he is for, ““ his, Prince Phalaris,’ and contend that 
the King’s Laws were transdialected. as. well as the Prince’s, Epistles. _ 
ΘΠ ἢ we ὡ εὖ -ἰ { reg V4 Boat all 4 
‘ods. This metaphor of Teaywdia for solemnity and ΘΠ, inyites me to step 
out of my way a little, and to consider the Laws ascribed to Charondas ;, for 
we have there too the very same metaphor. Diodorus speaks prolixly of these 
Laws*, and the procemia of them are reckoned in Stebzeus ; where, among 
others, we have this, ““ That.a,man. who 18. ἃ slave to riches ought to be 
despised as one of a mean spirit, καὶ καταπληττόμενος ὑπὸ κτημάτων πολυτε- 
λῶν καὶ Bis TPATQIAOYMENOTY, since he is smitten so much with wealth, 
anda 'sumptuous and pompous life +.”’.... This,.as 1 obseryed already, is the 
‘-wwery same figure of speech with. that.in Zaleucus, and is borrowed from the 
costly and gaudy ornaments,of the,Stage... Now, the Laws of the Thurians 
were made at Olymp. | LxxxIv ; whichy was the time when that colony was 
planted; but I hardly think that this metaphor, of Tgaywdia for magnificence 
and pomp was so early in. use asjat Olymp. uxxxiv-, At, that, time A%schylus 
was newly dead, Sophocles was in his prime at Liv years of age, and Euripides 
had just entered upon the province.of Tragedy... Now the last.of these Poets 
was so far from giving occasion to this metaphor,.by.the rich ornaments of 
his Scenes and Actors, that he was noted for the quite contrary way, as 
introducing his heroes in mere rags. So Aischylus accuses, him in Aristo- 
phanes's Rane { ; 
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"O πτωχοποιὲ καὶ ῥακιοσυῤῥαπταδη. r 
ΟΥ̓ SFR : 4 ; Att 
-/ And the Comedian himself, in another of his Plays,. most pleasantly rallies 
‘bi upon the same account § ; and reckons up fiye of his shabby Heroes that 
gave names to as many of his Tragedies—(£neus, Phcenix, Philoctetes, Belle- 
-rophontes, ‘Telephus. It is true, it appears from this very. ridiculing of 
» Euripides, that the other Tragedians. were not guilty. of the same fault, of 
οὐ bringing ‘beggars upon the Stage ; but, however, even the persons. that they 
introduced were not clad so very gorgeously as to make Tragedy become a 
metaphor for sumptuousness ; for money was at that time a scarce commodity 
in Greece, especially at Athens ||, and the people were frugal ; .50 that. they 
had not much to jay eut upon ornaments for the Stage, nor much inclination 
had they had it. Nay, we are sure, that for a hundred years after the 
beginning of the Thurian government, the expense and furniture of Tragedy 
was very moderate; for Demosthenes, in his. action against. Midias {,,which 
otwas made Olymp. ΟΥ̓, 4, has informed us that the charge of a Tragic 
Ὁ Chorus was Mucu uess than that of the Chorus.of Musicians, which usually 
bs performed too at the same Festivals of Bacchus. Teaywdois, says: he, κεχο- 
γὐρήγηκέ ποτε ὅτος" ἐγὼ δὲ Αὐληταῖς ἀνδράσι" Καὶ ὅτι rato τὸ ἀνάλωμᾶ ἐκείνης τῆς 
in@amams τσολλῷ τὐλεῖον ἐστιν, ἐδεὶς ἀγνοεῖ dye’ i.e. “ Midias was once the 
;\Furnisher of Tragic Chorus; but I, of a Chorus of Musicians ; and there is 
2Wind ofl uote pre gear ef ; 
* Diod. p. 79 to 84. ' Ὁ Stob. Serm. 42. + Arist. Ran. p. 164. 
§ Id. Acharn, p. 279, 280. { Οἷς. Tuscul, v, 32. | 
41 Dionys. Halic. de Demosth. 
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nobody but knows’ that: the/expense ‘of this’ is mvom creaTrr! thanithe 
charge of that *.” And yet-the’cost'even of a Music*Chorus) was no very 
great matter, as we gather from this, that Demosthenes alone bore it all, and 
voluntarily too. It is true, he-magnifies 10 85 muchas he'can ; and questions 
whether he should call it generosity or madness in himself, to undertake an 
expense above his estate and condition ¢ ; but we ought to receive this as a 
cast of his rhetoric; for, to be,sure,. he would never undo himself by taking 
an office which nobody forced uponhim. But another Orator, Lysias, a little 
ancienter than he, has given, us'a punctual account of the several expenses of 
the Stage. ‘f When Theopompus,” says he, ‘‘ was Archon (Olymp. xc, 2), 
I was furnisher to a Tragic Chorus: and d:laid-out xxx Mine. Afterwards I 
got the victory with the Chorus of Men, and it cost me xx Mine. When 
Glaucippus was Archon ((Ol.xc11,3), [laid out viii Minze upon the Pyrrichists. 
Agaim.dowon the victory with the:Chorus of Men; and with that and the 
chatye of the ‘Pripus, bexpended's Mina): And when Diocles was Archon 
(Olymp xcir, 4), [ laid out upon the Cyclian Chorus ταὶ Minze(a). Afterwards; 
whem Alexias was:Archon>(Olymp.oxcrrty 4), I furnished a Chorus of: Boys, 
and it cost: ine above xv: Mine. And when Euclides was Archon (Olym 
xery,'2)) I wasiat the:chargeof xvi Mine upon the Comedians, and of vir ayo 
theyouny Pyrrichists'£/" 2s Now: an Attic) Mina. being: equivalent: toothree 
pounds/of! English: money; ’it is ‘plain from this’ passage of Lysias, that: sie 
whole*charge ‘ofa Tragic Chorus did. but then amount to xe pounds: sterlin 
By the way) 1ishall ‘correct: a'fault.im the Orator Iswus§ : "Οὗτος γὰρ τῆ 
φυλή! εἰς ἡΔιοϑύσται! orn yes rerdoros ἐγένετο, τραγῳδοῖς δὲ καὶ πυῤῥιέταις 
ὕσρατος.- Ξε οΥήθοῦ τ τέταρτος ἐγένετο τρῥαγῳδοῖς καὶ τπουῤῥυχιόταῖς ὕστωτος!!, 
5 man;’” says'he;“¢ béing) to! furnish our Choruses: at; the ‘Festivals:of 
Bacchus, did it so’ meanly,‘that in the Tragic Chorus he came but the fourth 5 
and inethe)Pyrrichists ‘he was lastof-all.’’> And now J refer'it)to'the Reader, 
whether, Tarawa this: truecaccount of the small charge of a Tragic Chorusy! 
even in Lybias! and ‘Demosthenes’s:'time,’he can/think it probable that at the! 
LxXXIvth. Otymrpind the Tragic ornaments were'so famous for their rictiness/as! 
to give rise'to the metaphor of ‘Teayydia for sumptuousness;: especially in? 
Italy; where perhaps dt that time: no: Tragedy had ever’ been acted. τε must? 
own, itseems tome @'very/unlikely thing that this metaphor shouldiso 
quickly ‘obtain;:even in ‘common: convetsation, much less. be admitted intova 
body of Laws; where the lauguage ought to be plain and -propery and» wherev 
any! nietaphor ati all) makes but averyibad figare,<especially'a new one;ras® 
this*mustoneéds be then; ‘which :perhapsicould not be wnderstood;: at first) 
hearing by onéechalf ofthe citizens. (It. is traey when Tragedy was propagated * 
from’ Athens‘into!the ‘courts of Princes, the splendour ‘of the» Tragic Chorus” 
was: merely mnaghificent, cagsat Albtandiia cate! een ne ak eo gave! 
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(α) Dr.,Bentley probably,,wrote ccc Mine, as,at is eke aot ἐμ Μριημ, The 
PRIN εἰϑρερᾷ ne egg’ fine.+ Mus, Criti ye 84. ΕΠ ΡΊ FT | 69 tanh ol 8 
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‘occasion to that complaint of Horace’s, that the show of Plays was so very 
gaudy, that few minded the words of them*:— ᾿ silt BABI 
anit “¢ Tanto cum strepitu ludispectantur, ét artes 
Divitieque peregrine: quibus oblitus. Actor 
Cum stetit in scena, concurrit dextera leve. 
dw. Dixit adhue aliquid? Nil sane. Quid placet ergo?’ 
ΘΈΡΕΙ Lana ‘Tarentino violas imitata ‘veneno,.”'" 6“ OTST 


‘And ‘in another place; he says Ὁ, the Tragic Actor was 
~ ἃ 7 > ~~ , ‘ , ᾽ ‘ [ 4 , ΤΙΝ 


ΡΠ τὴν ‘* Regsli conspectus in auro nuper et ostro.” “iui 2BW J 


It\is no wonder, therefore, that in. those ages Tpaywiia might be used metia- 
phorically, to signify riches, and, splendour ;)and.so Philo, and,Lucian,: and 
some: others, use it; but Γ᾿ ἀο᾽ ποῦ πὰ any example of it within)a whole 
century of the date of Charondas’s: Laws. quduo bishl (2 τος gmylO 
If. 1. But. this, objection willpbe;much, more )considerable if ;Cliarondas 
really lived before the original of, the Thurian, government, and) even before 
schylus, himself, the, first inventor of /Tragic ornaments ;;for,iti will then 
be of equal force, against, Charondas's' Laws, as against)-those of Zaleucus: 
Theodoret tells us 1 ‘‘ that-Charondas,is said;to: have been: tlie firsti Lawmaker 
of Italy and Sicily ;” .and:if this, be: trne, he must|be senior to Zaleucusobim- 
self, and before the very mame of Tragedy, much; more, before the.use of this 
metaphorstaken- from it; or,.ifwe allow-of their reckoning §»,that:make 
Charondas the:Scholar-of Zaleucus, it: is; more than-enough-te. our present 
purpose ἢ for they supposed his; Master, Zaleucusito havye/been contemporary - 
with Lycutgus:the: Spartan; by which -account ‘they: must place | Chardndas 
caciyears before Thespis.., Nay, even according to, Eusebius; Zaleticus's Jadws 
heandate»above ce. years before: the founding,of; Thurii,.and, above .¢s yeats 
before: the original,of Tragedy... But, we havea betten authority,thaa these; 
L-meanHerachides, in his: Book, of Governments 5.who informsus({,./¢ That 
the Rhegians, of-Italy, were governed by am aristocracy ἴον thousand men, 
chosen lout according to their estates, managed| every thing ;/and their Laws 
were |those :of Charondas the)Cataviaw}, bat;Anaxilas the Messanian’| made 
himself Tyrant there.” .... Which account»is;confirmed in the main: by) Aristotle; 
when he says.‘ The ‘oligarchy of Rhegium owas changed, into a tyranny iby 
Anaxilas 4.1: «Here» 1, conceive, Heraclides \has: very: plainly asserted: that 
Charondas’s)Laws,,were made) before;the timé,of Anaxilas; but-weiane:sune 
this: Anaxilas died ‘at, Olymp: αι χχνα, I, after:he shad:reignéd.at Rhegium/ and 
Messana χύνει! year's atthe leasts;which commence from Θ᾿ γάρ. 1xx1,.34 / Now 
the first-victory. that Aischylosavonatthe Stage, was at Ol, Lxxigs, 808 ἔν» and 
we may fairly suppose, because he never got the prize till then, that he had 
not invented Scenes and, Machines, and the other, ornaments;befores If 
Charondas’s Laws, therefore, were made but the. very, year: tliat: Aniaxilas 
usurped the government; yet they are‘older by:vitr years’ than the original of 
Tragical Scenes. But, without question, Charondas’s form of government 
had been a good while in Rhegium’ before Anaxilas subverted it; for the city 
had been built then cc years ; and the very account in Heraclides clearly im- 
plies that the aristocracy was of some continuance, : 
98 Hor Epis 1.9 Se !0vp F-Tas in ‘Atte Post. 99% Τῃροδόγόε δ Gree Semi 9. (>) 
§ In Arist. Pol. ii, 12. κυρ το τ Polit.’ N3piaig ἐχράθεν, veh riyince τοῦ drape. : 
4 Arist. Pol. v, 12. ** Marm. Arund, 
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Aurnoven Thespis has already occupied 50 large ἃ space in the two pré- 
ceding Dissertatious® of Dr: Bentley, yet'as some of ‘the positions therein ad- 
vanced havé not met with universal assent, it may be pepre to notice what 
arguments have been adduced against them. 

Dr. eis 8 «ΠΕ Feith il ere, that 
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od} dedi bos ouictsGommitted nothing to writing ; ua ΔΗ 16} erebre 
-org dtiw oldsoli That ‘bis; pieces:.were all Satyric3)) 75 01° 10 σπθίσισο 


-looa7ed .197aWwodd cies his latest ἐφ ἐν ae was pe ieee 1x. fey ἜΣ q 
bay 50 erat hat sal. 
The, first, ἔσο. ΓΝ encom - butcds ‘some ‘ptienlond tage nti 
rough t, agaitist, the last; two by Mr. W. Schneider, invhis Treatises" De 
Originibus. Trag: Gree.” in Which \he has embodied ‘the δὴν ἀπ sibs 
of, most proyious: objectors, a portion of bis Chapters TV aid V" concerting 
hid ate and sii malar and Pama of his Nita is Swe inserted- if Ἰ99Ύ65 
beqqis dw Jeu ὙΠ h at ΠΕ 
ons diiw γίϑρο! 9r0m wi | CAP. Iv. nies at Sem. 
Thesis w was. ἃ a native of ΣῊΝ a village i in Αἰδιράς which is thus allin 
say Athensous, lib. ii,c. 3. ᾿Απὸ μέθης, καὶ ἡ τῆς κιομωδίας καὶ ἡ τῆς ς τραγρῳδίό 
εὕρεσις ey) Ἱκαρίῳ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, εὐρεθης καὶ mar αὐτὸν τὸν τῆς τρυγὴς ‘sean pov" οἶδ᾽ 
iE aba er δία τὸ πρῶτον ἐκλήθη. ἡ κωμῳδία. -ΤῊΘ precise date of thebirt 
cannot, be ascertained,..although all ancient: Writers agree Peet 
riehed about, Olymp. Lx, and was contemporary.with Solon and P 
ing is:known.of his father, aud little of himself. ‘The persed τ 
posed, 85. Bentley has, shewn,.Olymp. cxxrx, in the time of Ptoleniy 
hi delphus, about, coLx years, B.\c., declares Thespis to. ‘be the first whe 


enpies ‘Tragedy. To his testimony may: beadded the words of eee 


I Gry 19. back δὲ καὶ, ὅτι. οἱ ἀρχαῖοι. ποιηταὶ; Θέσπις, nStewoaté doom 
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by Bentley. (Vide Age of Tragedy.) Plutarch also, in his Life of Solon, cap, 
29, is express in vindicating the claim of Thespis to the honour of this Invens 
tion: ᾿Ἀρχομένων δὲ τῶν περὶ Θέσπιν ἤδη τὴν τραγῳδίαν κινεῖν, καὶ διὰ τὴν 
καινότητα τοὺς πολλοὺς ἄγοντος σοῦ πράγματος, οὐπω δὲ εἰς ἅμιλλαν ἐναγώνιον 
ἐξηγμένου, φύσει, x. τι .λι This may be confronted with that passage in 
Diogenes Laértius, i, 59 : καὶ (Solon) Θέσπιν ἐκώλυσε τραγῳδίας ἄγειν τε καὶ 
διδάσκειν, ὡς ἀνωφελῆ πὴν Ψευδολογίαγ"" which words! must bei referred to the 
origin of Tragedy, of which he elsewhere makes mention: ὥσπερ δὲ, (he 
SayS,;) τὸ παλαιὸν ἐν TH τραγῳδίᾳ πρότερον μὲν μόνος ὃ χορὸς διεδραμάτιζεν, 
ὕστερον δὲ Θέσπις ἕνα ὑποκριτὴν ἐξεῦρεν ὑπὲρ τοῦ διαναπαύεσθαι τὸν χορὸν, κ. τ΄. A. 
Suidas, lastly, with other Lexicographers, accedes to the common opinion: 
Θέσπις, ᾿Ικαρίου, πόλεως ᾿Αττικῆς, Teayimoglennadenaros ἀπὸ τοῦ πρώτου yer 
γυμένου τραγῳδιοποιοῦ ᾿Επιγένους τοῦ Σικυωνίου τιθέμενος. “Qs δὲ τινες, δεύτερος 
pera ᾿Επιγενην. ἄλλοι δὲ αὐτὸν πρῶτον τραγικὸν γενέσθαι φασί, x. τ΄. λ. 

The Roman writers also agree with the Greek inthis respect, in proof of 
which it is only necessary to appeal to the well known lines of Horace : 

ἐς Tgnotum tragica: gemis invenisse Camene 
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Of the Nature and Genius of the Fables of Thespis. 
The difficulty of this. iriquiry!will readily: be anderstood’ by whoever con- 
siders that the Fables of: 'Phespis <are! no lower ‘reniaining, and that the 
opinions of the antients concerning them; are paitly irreconcileable with pro- 
bability, partly somewhat obscure. :-All’ modern! Writers, however, have col- 
lected from them so much, that the arguments of those Fables were scarcely 
removed from:the levity of the Satyric. > Admitting ‘this ‘to "be "part ane, 
they appear to have been'so far “mistaken, ‘as ‘to ‘imagine; while ‘enga CPR 
disquisitions as to the origin of Tragedy;'that Thespis himself never improved 
upon his first attempts, whichis very ‘unlikely’; since durmg lis Theattical 
career he had ampletime to correct, in some degree, the ‘rudeness - of! form 
which it derived from its birth, He was without doubt the first who stripped 
the Chorus of their Satyric garb, and connected them more closely with the 
Actor. For to him appertains that celebrated proverb, Οὐδὲν πρὸς τὰν 
Ajevuror, in the explication’ of which by the*antients, "is ‘comprised’a' short 
~ history: of -Tragédy..» As»all explications,» however;” are’ derived from’ oie 
source, perhaps from Chamelion, itwilt be sufficient to aive-it’in' the words 
of.a single Author, Zenobits, who writes—Tiy syopay ἐξα PX εἰθισμένων 
διθύραμϑον. ἄδειν εἰς τὸν Διόνυσον" οἱ ποι τὰν ὕστερον ἐκξάγτες τὴν συνήθειάν φΑύυ την, 
Αἴαντι καὶ Κενταύρους γράψειν ἐπεχείρουν" ὅθεν" οἱ ϑει μενοι σκΡΟΥΤ ΕΣ iA 
Οὐδενὶ arpa υτὸν᾿ Διύγυσον" διὰ yoov “Τόῦτο ἡδὺς Dacrvpous Borepov BOE ax Nis 
πρρεισάγειν, ἵνα μὴ δοκῶσιν ἐπεχανθανεσθαι τοῦ Sod! By’ others > this ‘proverb 
is(referred to Epigenes the Sicyonian ; the greater number “of Authors, how+ 
ever, assignit to: Thespis>'Phutarch'places it in the time of Phrynichus ‘and 
schylus, when he says that these were the first who introduced! upon the 
shistory and-misfortunes ‘of Heroes ; ‘80 that *before “their t ime’ “all 
Tragedy. would -be ‘Satyric,-consisting’ of no‘ other*argiment than *Bacehus 
and the Satyrs. -But:to neither of thesé (Plirynichus and°Anschylus) 18 the 
proverb to be referred, but rather to Thespis, according to the authority of 
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Chamelion, who seems to have entertained the same opinion,-as would appear 
fron the’ explication ‘of the proverb’ by Suidas. This Chameelion™was%a 
Scholar of Aristotle’s, ‘and distinguished for his antiquarian’ researches ;'s0 
that even Bentley, moved by so great authority, was brought to declare, :that 
Thespis» was in somé way or other concerned in the innovation, whether/as 
the last who /.used Satyric' Fables, ‘or the first°who neglected themso:'The 
passage of Plutarch he allows to be against this account,’but. at the same 
time it 15: more than ‘counterbalanced’ by Chamelion’s sanction. Another 
reason which I have for this opinion; is‘founded upon the ‘fragments’ which 
bear) the mame of ‘Thespis as’ their: Author. ‘These tie ot 
proved to ibe forgeries; ard the fragments οἵ pieces written by Heraclides'; 
concerning whom Diogenes: Laértius; ‘lib. v,\92, thus’ expresses himself 
Φησὶ δ᾽ ᾿Αριστόξενος 6 μουσικὸς καὶ πραγωδίας αὐτὸν ποιεῖν, καὶ Θέδηϊδος αὐτὸς 
ἐπιγράφειν. Χαμαιλέων τει τοὶ rag ἑαυτῷ φησὶ κλέψαντα αὐτὸν, το περὶ Ἡσιόδου. 
καὶ Ὁμήρου γράψαι. That Heraclides was a Plagiarist, is therefore evident 
both from’ the)-testimonyofio-Aristoxenus and) Chamelion: ὁ “Of ‘all! the 
writings of this Author, nothing hasscome down tous buta few fragments, 
which aretas: follows!:++ .oloe lo beeg 96) οἱ 9} οὐ Si ek 

terdaiasd ould 
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This hassbeen- preserved by Clemens Alexandriaus, Strom,-yv,and»com>. 
prehends- in the| artificial words; Κναξζξὶ), Xunbys; Φλεγμω; Acdys thetwenty~ 
four lettens of the Greek Alphabet.» Butiin the time“of ‘Thespis the numberof 
the: Greek letters was) not completed ;» for. Kpicharmus :and ‘ Simonidesy who 


increased: the numiber, were later than Thespis. 6 1999} οὐεαμτὶ 
Another fragment: 15 cited by Plutarch, | 2UORCMA TCE 3.629 4 

ν τ ν Ὑ : ἰ JOVAQ AO TRU 

| Ὁρᾷς; ὅτι Ζεὺς. τῷδε me wrever Wewy, κι τ, δ. ΠΥ ba 
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And a verse by Julius Pollux, from the Pentheus of Thespis, yy 92s δ ἔχοι 
9 "Epyw νόὀμιζειγευρίδας- ἔχειν ἐπενδύτην; 0. 10) 40 ‘id 6, DMA 
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_ The Fables of Thespis have undoubtedly perished, yet the names of: some: 
of them, besides the Pentheus, have been preserved by Suidas : -viz."AlAas 
Πελίου ἢ Φορξὰς, Ἱερεῖς and Ἤϊθεοι. Even these names, however, \aresus- 
pected by Bentley, and assigned to Fables of Heraclides, because ‘they ex 
clude:'the Satyric Choruses. This opinion he supports’ by appealing» to 
Casaubon, whose words:are (De Satyr. p. 157),  ‘Tamen inter fabulas; 
Thespidi,adscribuntur, nulla est, que Satyrica fuisse videatur. . Πενθεὺς. 


δ ἘΣ i. 5 δι. δ boacbowai 


Where for νευρίδας ἔχειν, Bentley corrects. νεξρίδ᾽ ἔχειν. 


» 10 : >? : ; rer? : 
_# For an'interpretation of these artificial words, χναξξζβι,. κι τι ἃ. consult Bentley’s ‘Letter to’ 
Mills; andthe extract there given from the Oxford MS. of Porphyry the Philosopher.) 2.0) Ὁ 
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quidem tale quid imprimis indicare videtur; sed observatumn est, veteres poetas 
nunquam induxisse Satyros cum Pentheo.”.. My opinion nevertheless is; 
that these are genuine titles of Fables of Thespis, which'Heraclides: would 
skilfully adopt, in order to ensure the success of his own forgeries; and’ he: 
might/ atthe same time, perhaps, have interwoven with. his: owm compositions; 
portions of the Fables of Thespis himself. . For in the time of Aristophanes} 
the verses of Thespis were still in existence, as that passage in the Vespers) 


Ὁ γὰρ "yéowv—v. 1470, clearly: proves. Now: from these ‘fragments,! 10 cis’ 


evident, that the Fables of Heraclides approached the form of later Tragedies; 
and consisted of serious atid doleful,arguments; from which circumstancesit' 
should seem that some of those of Thespis were of a similar cast, for; other=, 
wise, Heraclides must have been destitute of common sense to have res ae 4 
to-pass off his own as genuine piccés of Ὁ hespis. ᾷ 
-o For! these reasons, I incline; to the sr se ae the Fables of Thespis were 
not: all Satyrical.: 
JAll things which’ have’ pithtalininns to) nus) ‘concerning: 'Thespis, ‘boing well 
considered, it would seem: that Dragedy through. him) underwent: three 
changes ; two of which relate to the period of Solon, and the'thirditothat: of 
the Pisistratide. What the first of these changes was, is evident from the 
nature of the Satyric Choruses.''\The’ Chorus having sung the Dithyramb, 
and uttered their extemporal effusions, Thespis,-when they were fatigued by 
exertion, came forward himself and: relieved the singers, by relating and 
‘gesticulating some story, which undoubtedly had. Bacchus as its subject. 
Shortly after, which was thevsecond change, he began to act the parts of 
heroes, either retaining the ichorus: of Satyrs or introducing them in another 
garb. This is clearly pointed out by a passage of Daeértius, 1 in his. Life of 
Solon (lib. i, 59, 60), Καὶ Θέσπιν ἐκώλυσε τραγῳδίας ἄ ἄγειν τε καὶ διδάσκειν, 
εὑςτὐνωφελῆ τὴνο ψεύδολογίοιν» Gr οὖν Memistgaros ἑαυτὸν ᾿κατέτρωσεν; ἐκέῖδεν 
μὲν. ἔφη ταῦτα φῦναι. If these words aré coupled with two’ other! passages of: 
Plutaneb,:in! his Life !of Solon, it will ‘be ‘evident’ that Thespis represented 
Ulysses,\as ‘unwilling to,join the expedition against Troy; or as ‘endeayour- 
ing to deceive his enemies by feigning madness.' ‘The words of Plutarch are 
these: Φύσει Φιλήκοος wy καὶ φιλομαθὴς ὃ Σόλων:--ἐθεάσατο σὸν Θέσπιν αὐτὸν 
ὑποκρινόμενον, ὥσπερ ἔθος 7 ἣν τοῖς παλαιοῖς. Μετὰ δὲ τὴν θέαν προσαγορεύσας 
αὐτὸν, ἡρώτησεν, εἰ τοσούτων ἐγαντίον,. οὐκ αἰσχύνεται τηλικαῦτα γευδόμιενος. 
φήσαντος δὲ τοῦ Θέσπιδος, μὴ δεινὸν εἶναι τὸ wera παιδίας λέγειν τὰ τοιαῦτα 
καὶ πράσσειν, σφόδῥα τῇ βακτηρίᾳ! τὴν γῆν 6 Σόλων πατάξας: Ταχὺ μέντοι τὴν 


moray, ἔφη, ταύτην ἐπαινοῦντες καὶ τιμῶντες, εὑρήσομεν. ἐν τοῖς συμξολαίοις. 


And a little further on he says, ᾿Επεὶ δὲ κατατρώσας αὐτὸς ἑαυτὸν ὁ Πεισίστ' arog 
ἧκεν εἰς οἰγορῶν ἐπὶ Cevyous κομηξόμενος, καὶ παρώξυνε τὸν δῆμον ὡς dia τὴν 
πολιτείαν ὑπὸ τῶν ἐ ἐχθρῶν ἐπιβεβουλευμιένος;,. καὶ πολλοὺς εἶχεν ἀγανακτοῦντας 
HO βοῶντας». προσελθὼν ἐγγὺς ὁ Σόλων καὶ "παραστὰς. Οὐ καλῶς, ἐἶπεν) ὦ 
Tak Ἱπποκράτους, ὑποκείνη τὸν “Ομηρικὸν ᾿Οδυδσέα. 

-e ΓΗΒ second change appears to have 'taken place about Olymp. Liv; from 
which-period, until Olymp. Lx1; Thespis ceased to exhibit Fables, being re- 
strained-from so doing by the’ law enacted by Solon, as Diogenes Laértius 
says, and to which law Pisistratus is reported to have been unfriendly, \ But! 
as)soonias the Pisistradide had obtained the chief power, Thespis doubtlessly: 
introduced a third change, exhibiting Tragedy under a more perfect form, and 
contending, with other Poets for the Tragic prize.. Among the competitors. 
for this henour;|Phrynichus would be one, being then about: thirty years of" 
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age. The Pulpitum, or that part where the actors stood, would be enlarged, 
and better decorated, and the deeds of heroes represented before the specta~ 
tors with the accompaniments of fiutes and dances. The Arundel Marble 
clearly shows that the Dramatic contest appertained to the age of Thespis, 
to ny testimony may be added the following passage from the Vespe, 
γ. 1470: ; 
᾿Ορχούμενος τῆς νυκτὸς οὐδὲν Taveras 
Τ᾿ doa’ new’ οἷς Θέσπις ἠγωνίζετο. 


It is manifest that, by such contests, Dramatic Poetry would, in a short 
time, make great advances ; and at this period perhaps, it was, that Thespis 
exhibited those pieces, of which now only the names are extant, and from 
which, ifI am not mistaken, the above-mentioned fragment, preserved by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, is extracted. As to that argument against it, from 
the letters not having at that time been increased to the number of twenty- 
four, it is not sufficiently made out, so as to overthrow this opinion. When 
Thespis first exhibited, the number of the letters was not complete; but in 
his later representations, after a lapse of twenty-five years, he would use 
these characters, since the number was then perfected ; for at Olymp. 1x1, 
Simonides, their inventor, was sixteen years of age. This, however, was 
not the latest period of Thespis, as Bentley persuades himself, but only that 
in which he first, perhaps, entered the Dramatic contest ; for in Olymp. txvu, 
according to Suidas in his testimony of Phrynichus, he gained a victory. 
The words, ’Evina roivuy ἐπὶ τῆς ξδ΄ Ολυμπιάδος, I refer to Thespis, and 
not to Phrynichus, in which I am supported by the laws of grammatical 
construction. The whole passage of Suidas is as follows: Φρύγικὸς 
Tloaugeaduovos-—— wady τὴς Θέσπιδος, τοῦ πρώτου τὴν τραγικὴν εἰσενέγκαντος" 
ἐνίκα τοίνυν ἐπὶ τῆς EZ ᾿Ολυμπιαδός. οὗτος δὲ πρώτος ὁ Φρύνιχος γυναικεῖον 
πρόσωπον εἰσήγαγεν ἐν τῇ σκηνῇ. At this period, all the letters were invented, 
I therefore subscribe to the opinion of those who vindicate the claim of 
Thespis to the above-mentioned fragment. - 
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εἰ ΚΌ 4 baad fake A 
, Tnx account of Pbrynichus given by Dr. Bentley in the preceding pages, 
being so ample as to leave little more to bé collected onthe subject, εἰ ον 
- Fémains to subjoin such testimoniés of thé Ancient writers concerning him, 
some of which are not noticed in the Dissertation; as not beimg connected im-; 
mediately with the point he wished to establish; while others, are\referred, 
to, without being quoted. According to Suidas: Φρύνυχος; ΠΠολοφράδμογοε, 
ἢ Mivu'cou, of δὲ, Χοροκλέους, ᾿Αϑηγαῖος, τραγικὸν μαθητὴς Θέσπιδος, (πὶ Ao 
οὗτος δὲ πρῶτος ὁ Φρύνιχος γυναρζεῖον “πρόδωποῦν εἰσήγωγεν ἐν: τῇ υσκηνῇ, καὶ 
ἐδρετὴς TOU τετραμέτρου * ἐγένετό" > καὶ παῖδα eons’ τραγικὸν: Πολυφράδμιονα 
ak oe δὲ αὐτοῦ εἰσὶν ἐνγέα αὖται; TiAevewvions -Aiyurtio,. Antaduy, 
᾿Αλχηδτίς, ᾿Ανταῖος, ἢ Αἴξυες, Δίκαίοι Τέρσαὶ  ἰξύνθωώκοι» Δαναΐδες., oi ga hy 
* To thesé may be addéd fromthe Scholiast’on Aristophanes, Vesp.v..220> 
“Αλωδιξ Μιλήτου and Polviooei ‘That Suidas should haye omitted.to notice 
the first; is somewhat ‘cutious; the lastis’ supposed to, be only another title 
for the ἹΤέρσαι : the Δίκαιοι and Σύνθωκοι probably belong to, the Comic Poet, - 
ofthe'same name. Kuster; in his Index to Aristophanes, ascribes the follows 
ing to Phrynichus’ the ‘Tragic’ Poet, »viz.. Avdgoweda, ᾿Επιάλτης, ᾿Ηριγόγη, 
Κρόνος, Πυῤῥ χαϊ, Σάτυροι. “With respect to ᾿Επιάλτης, Kuster appears to. be 
i error, since the Scholiast (Aves 1297) commends this fable, together wit. ' 
tliose of other comic poets; Metagenes,.&c..:;The same may ‘be said of. the 
Κρόνος and thie Σάτυροι, the following fragment of the, former, preseryed in 
the’Sch, ad Avés, vy. 988, sufficiently proves 105 comicjorigin~ ον τὰς εὐ 
‘ NSAS? ΒΟ oer τ 3A οὗ 513 at 
᾿Αγὴρ χορεύει, καὶ τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ καλά. ΤΣ 
Βούλει Διοπείθη μεταδραμιῷ καὶ τύμπανα. 
Phrynichus was older than Aischylus, and contemporary with him during a 
part of his theatrical career.—Sch. ad Ran. v. 940. Νῦν δὲ Φρύνιχον λέγουσι 
τὸν τραγῳδίας ποιητὴν τοῦτον δὲ ἐπαινοῦσιν εἰς THY μελοποιΐαν, x. TOA. ἦν δὲ, 
πρὸ Αἰσχύλου. _ 

It is pretty generally allowed that Phrynichus and Aischylus were the first 
who forsook the ludicrous style, and became the inventors of serious Tragedy ; 
yet while Aischylus is universally regarded as the father of ‘Tragedy, the me- 
rits of his successful competitor, Phrynichus, do not seem to have been duly 
appreciated. ~ It is sufficiently probable, that his piece, entitled Μιλήτου 
ἅλωσις, must have been something beyond a rude attempt at Tragedy, to have 


. ἃ Suidasis deceived when he attributes to Phrynichus the invention of the tetrameter, as Dr. 
Blomfield clearly points out in his Preface to the Perse, p. xv. ‘* Ratio autem, cur tetrametri 
' trochaici in Persis frequentiores interserantur, haud absurda reddi posset, imitatio tragediz 
Phrynichew, si verum esset id quod tradit Suidas, Phrynichum tetrametri inventorem fuisse ; 
quo quidem re ipsa nihil falsius esse potest, quum diu ante Phrynichum istiusmodi versibus usi 
sint Archilochus et Solon, et, quod Aristoteles tradere videtur, omnes ante AEschylum tragici.”” 
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produced that effect which it did upon the spectators *. It is also probable 
that the representation was exhibited on a Stage of a very different kind from 
that used by Thespis : and the expression of Herodotus on this subject seems 
to contradict the assertion of Horace.— 


‘¢ Post hunc (‘Thespin) persone pallaque repertor honestz 
fEschylus et modicis instravit pulpita tignis.”—Art. Poet. ν. 278. 


The account given by Herodotus is as follows :—Afyyaios μὲν γὰρ δῆλον 
ἐποίησαν ὑπεραχθέντες τὴ Μιλήτου ἁλώσει, TH τε ἄλλῃ πολλαχῆ, καὶ δὴ ποιήσαντι 
Φρυνίχῳ δρᾶμα Μιλήτου ἅλωσιν, καὶ διδάξαντι, ἐς bape Te ἔπεσε TO SEnTooy, 
καὶ ἐφημίωσαν μιν, ὡς ἀναμήσαντα οἰκηΐα κακὸ, χιλίησι δρωχμῆσι. Lib. vi, 6.21. 
So Tzetzes. ad Hesiod. "Ezy. v. 414, where the same account is given, and 
the word ϑέατρῥον made use of ; which certainly seems to favour the opinion that 
the plaustra of Thespis were no longer in being, and that some approaches 
towards a regular Stage were made in the time of Phrynichus. 

The Chorus in the Μιλήτου ἅλωσις most likely consisted of captive Milesian 
women; as in the Φοίνισσαι it most probably did of Phoenician women +. 
These, Mr. Schneider supposes, would represent the widows of those slain 
at the taking of Miletus. The Chorus ceasing, the chief men of the city 
would advance upon the Stage, and recount their past and present miseries. 
This part of the representation Mr. Schneider imagines to have been per- 
formed by a single actor personating a variety of characters. yes 

Phrynichus obtained the Tragic Prize with his Φοίνισσαι, Olymp. Lxxvi. 
Adverting to this circumstance, Mr. Schneider, who labours to procure 
greater honours for the Dramatic Authors prior to Aischylus than what 
‘many are disposed to admit, takes an opportunity to contend that he who 
had A&schylus for a rival, and over whom he was victorious, must have pos- 
sessed dramatic merits of a very distinguished character. After citing the 
passage from Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles, in which his victory is com- 
memorated, (Θεμιστοκλῆς Φρεάριος ἐχορήγει, Φρύνιχος ἐδίδασκεν, ᾿Αδείμναντος 


* The learned Editor of Aischylus.in the above mentioned Preface to the Perse, thus expresses. 
himself: ‘* Hujus autem Phrynichi pre ceteris ἀντιδιδασκάλοις emulus fuisse videtur Aschylus, 
——dquin et verisimile est ne ipsum quidem Phrynichum heroica aut lugubria im fabulis suis trac- 
tasse nisi ab Aischylo edoctum. Namque hujusmodi dramata in scenam primum, induxisse, et 
ridiculas tragcediz nugas seriis mutasse, luculenter probat Aristophanes Ran. 1004. 


"AAW ὦ πρῶτος τῶν Ἑλλήνωγ πυργώσας ῥήματα σεμνὰ 
Καὶ κοσμήσας ΤΡΑΓΙΚΟΝ ΛΗΡΟΝ. 


! 


——Eschylus autem primum, ut videtur, pro corona certavit Ol. LXX. 1. Ejusdem 
tetracteridos anno quarto, ut par est conjicere, Phrynichus Μιλήτου ἅλωσιν docuit; quam — 
calamitatem tanto cum artificio illustravit, ut universus populi consessus in as effusus 
sit: poeta vero mille drachmas mulctatus est.—Quod si verum sit istud, ex deperdito auctore a 
Suida traditum, videlicet Phrynichum premium tragedie. reportasse Ol. LXVII. 1. per 
trageediam non erit intelligendum grave istud ac sublime poeseos genus, quod quum primus 
ZEschylus introduxisset, jure eum Athenienses, quasi πατέρα τῆς τραγῳδίας stispicere solebant, 
ut ait Philostratus in Vita Apollonii, VI. 6, &c.” i 

+ ** De choro Phrynichi nihil certi definiri potest: minime tamen absurdum esset conjicere, 
illum fuisse ex mulieribus Pheenissis constitutum, istorum Phenicum uxoribus, qui Xerxis 
jussu post pugnam Salaminiam decollati erant.—Ib, IX.” 
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ἦρχεν.) he observes that Aischylus himself was accused of having pilfered 
from the Tragedies of Phrynichus, and cites the following from Aristophanes : 


᾿Αλλ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼ μὲν ἐς τὸ καλὸν Ex τοῦ καλοῦ 
Ἤνεγκον avs’, ἵνα μὴ τὸν αὐτὸν Φρυνίχῳ 
Λειμνῷνα Μουσῶν ἱερὸν ὀφθείην δρέπων.---Ἄδη. 1334. 


In which words Aischylus attempts to exculpate himself from the charge of 
plagiarism, which does not appear to have been made without foundation ; 
for Glaucus, who wrote on the subject of the Fables of this Tragedian, has 
boldly asserted, as the Author of the Argument to the Perse tells us, that 
this Play was pilfered from those of Phrynichus *. : 

In two departments of the scenic art Phrynichus appears to have been 
eminently.successful ; in his Songs (μέλεσι»), and his Dances (ὀρχήσεσι). 
In the Birds, the following honourable testimony is given of him :— 


Ἔνθεν ὥσπερ ἡ μέλιττα 
Φρύνιχος οἰμξροσίων. 

/Medgwy ἀπεξόσκετο καρπὸν ἀεὶ 
Φέρων γλυκεῖαν ώδην.---ν. 750. 


On this passage the Scholiast remarks: ὅς (Φρύνιχος) ἐπὶ μελοποιΐας εθαυ- 
pagero. See also ad Ran. v. 940. 1334. ' 


* “ Par est credere Phrynichum diem ante obiisse quam /ischyli fabula (Perse) docta sit, 
nec tamen idcirco credibile est illius serinia hune aperte compilasse; nec usque adeo premenda 
est significatio vocis παραπεποιῆσθαι. Euripides Penthei fabulam eodem modo quo /‘schylus 

vit, et nihil nisi nomen mutavit, ut ait scriptor argumenti ad Bacchas.-Eschylus autem 
non adeo inventione pauper erat, ut Phrynichi fabulas recoqueret.”"——-Ib. X. : 
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PRATINAS. 


Evsesivs in his Chronicles, as well as other Authors, assures us that- 


Pratinas flourished about Ol. txx. Much of the little information which we 


_ possess concerning him, is founded in Suidas, whose words are :—Tearivas 


Tluppwvidoy ἢ ᾿Ἐγκωμίου, Φλιασίος, ποιητὴς τραγῳδίας" ἀντηγωνίζετο δὲ 
Αἰσχύλῳ te καὶ χοιρίλῳ ἐ ἐπὶ τῆς δ᾽ ᾿Ολυμπιάδος, καὶ πρῶτος ἔγραψε σατύρους. 
ἐπιδεικνυμένου δὲ τούτου συνέξη τὰ Bei ἐφ᾽ ὧν ἑστήκεσαν οἱ θεαταὶ, πεσεῖν, καὶ 
ἐκ τούτου ϑέατρον φκοδομήθη ᾿ ᾿Αθηναίοις. - Δράματα μὲν ἐ ἐπεδείξατο γ΄. ὧν 
σατυρικαὰ λβ'. ἐνίκησε δὲ ἅπαξ. 

Dr. Blomfield, in his Preface to the Perse, considers it doubtful whether 
he ever exhibited Tragedy at all; and it is remarked by the same authority, 


in No. V. of the Museum. Criticum, that Pratinas confining himself to , 


ludicrous fables, while Phrynichus and AEschylus adopted doleful stories, and 
being the first who committed his pieces to writing, gave occasion to his 
being considered as the Inventor of the Satyric Drama. Schneider considers 
the words of Suidas to refer ‘to those Satires which were afterwards composed 


by the Tragedians, and that Pratinas enjoys the reputation of being the 


Inventor of this species of Drama, from the circumstance of his haying im- 
proved upon the rude essays of its first origin. There were not wanting 


some, however, who confounded the Satires of Pratinas with those more 


antient farces, from which the Phliasians took occasion to assert their claim . 


to the Invention of Tragedy. Dioscorides seems to have been of the same 
opinion, as may be collected from his two following Epigrams upon 
Sophocles. Anthol. Gr. 1, 2. 


To bos ὅδ᾽ ἐστ᾽ ὦ ἔγθρωπε, Σοφοκλέορ, ὃν mapa Μουσῶν 
Ιρὴν παοθεσίην, ἱερὸς ay, ἔλαχεν. 

Ὅς με τὸν ἐκ hs ccbires, ἔτι τρίξολον πατέοντα 
Πρίνινον, ἐς χρυσεὸν σχῆμα μεθηρμιίόσατο, 

Καὶ λεπτὴν ἐνέδυσεν aAoupylia, x. τ΄. λ. » 


OF this Epigram Salmasius gives the following illustration: “ Bacchus 


viatorem alloquitur: Tumulus hic est Sophoclis, o homo, quem mus mihi 


sacre virgines sacro ipsi ac divo (leg. ἱρῶν παρθενίην ἱερὸς wy) custo- 
diendum mandarunt. [Ile me Phliunte profectum, ad huc sentes et 
rubos inambulantem, et ex .acerno stipite properanti falee edolatum, in 
aureum habitum ὐπὸ αν & et delicata purpurea veste induit.” 

The second i is— 


Κὴγὼ Σωσιθέου κομέω νέκυν, ὅσον ἐν ἄστει 
Λλλος am av ᾿θαίμων ἡμετέρων Σοφοκλῆν, 

Σκίρτος 6 ὃ πυῤῥογένειος" ἐκισσοφόρησε γὰρ εὖ ᾽νὴρ 
"Abia, Φλιασίων vod μὰ χοροὺς Σατύρων, x. τ'. A. 
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From these, it is evident in what honour the Satyric Chorus was held by the 
Phliasians. There is no “mention certainly of Pratinas, but they evidently 
relate to him and his son, both being highly honoured by the Phliasians, as 
may be learned from the following passage of Pausanias, lib. ii, 13. ᾿Ενταῦθαά 
ἐστι (Phliuntis) καὶ ᾿Αριστίου μνῆμα τοῦ Πρατίνου: τούτῳ τῷ ᾿Αριστίᾳ Σατυροι, 
καὶ Πρατίνᾳ τῷ πατρί “εἶσι πεποιημένοι πλὴν τῶν Αἰσχύλου δοκίμώτατα. This 
9g hag is commemorated by Athenzus, lib. xv, and by Plutarch in several 
places. ; 
Nothing scarcely of Pratinas has come down to us. Athenzeus, lib. xi, has 
the following fragment. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν, ὁ Πλούταρχος ἔφη, κατὰ τὸν Φλιάσιον 
ποιητὴν Πρατίναν,, οὐ γᾶν αὐλακισμέναν ἀρῶν, ἀλλὰ σκύφον μαστεύων, 
κυλικηγορήσων ἔρχομαι" οὐ τῶν Κυλικράνων εἷς ὑπάρχων,---οἴ which passage, 
ΟῬούβοῃ, in his Emendations to-Athenzus, gives the following correction : 


- 


' οὐ yap 

~ ᾿ς ' > wa 9 ’ 
Tay αὐλακισμέναν ἀρῶν, ἀλλὰ σκύφον ματεύσων, 
Κυλικηγοῤήσων ἔρχομ: ov’ τῶν Κυλικραάγων ὑπάρχων. 


- Two other Tragic Poets belong to the age of Pratinas, Cheerilus, and 
Carcinus. The first of these, according to Suidas, composed an hundred 
and fifty Dramas, all of which have perished. He appears to have been a 
very indifferent Poet, and is never mentioned by antient writers but in 
terms of reproof. The few particulars which are known of Carcinus have 
already been mentioned by Dr. Bentley. Vid. Diss. Age of Tragedy. 
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ON 


THE ESSENCE OF THE GREEK TRAGEDY. 


As we are now entering upon a period in which Tragedy, to use the words 
of Aristotle, is about to put on that perfect form, which it first acquired 
under the bold and lofty genius of Aischylus, it may not. be an improper in- 
troduction to this portion of our subject, to endeavour to lay before the 
reader some idea of the essence of ancient Tragedy, whence derived, and in 
what it consisted. It will therefore, it is presumed, be ‘an acceptable 
digression, if, in this part of the work, a few pages should be incorporated ~ 
from an Author, who has obtained on the Continent, as well as in this 
country, a high and distinguished celebrity by his Lectures on Dramatic 
Literature,—in which the principles of the ancient and modern Theatres are 
examined, not so much by the rules of a frigid and precise philosophy, as by 
a species of enthusiastic criticism, peculiar, perhaps, to the German School ; 
and which, while it irresistibly engages.the imagination, fails not, at the 
| same time, to make itself approved by the reason. | ; 

Mr. Augustus Schlegel observes, to use the language of his translator, 
““ That, in stating the conception we have of ancient Tragedy to be ideal, we 
are not to understand that the different characters were all morally perfect. - 
In this case, what room could there be for such an opposition or conflict, as 
the plot of a drama requires? Weaknesses, errors, and even crimes were 
portrayed in them; but the manners were always elevated above reality, 
. and every person was invested with such a portion of dignity and grandeur, 
as was compatible with the share which he possessed in the action. The 
ideality of the representation chiefly consisted in the elevation to a higher 
sphere. The Tragical poetry wished wholly to separate the image of huma- 
nity, which it exhibited to us, from the ground of nature, to which man is in 
reality chained down like a feudal slave. How was this to be accomplished ? 
By exhibiting to us an image hovering in the air? But this would haye 
been incompatible with the law of gravitation and with the earthly materials 
of which our bodies are framed. Frequently what we praise in art as ideal 
is really nothing more. 

* But the production of airy floating shadows can make no durable im- 
pression on the mind. The Greeks, however, succeeded in combining, in 
the most perfect manner in their art, ideality with reality; or, dropping 
school terms, an elevation more than human, with all the truth of life and 
all the energy of bodily qualities. ' : 

“« They did not allow their figures to flutter without consistency, in empty 
space, but they fixed the statue of humanity on the eternal and immoyeable 
basis of moral liberty ; and that it might stand there unshaken, being formed 
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9 
_ of stone or brass, or some more solid mass than the living human bodies, it 
made an impression by its own weight, and from its very elevation and mag- 
nificence, it was only the more decidedly subjected to the law of gravity. 

‘** Inward liberty and external necessity are the two poles of the Tragic 
world. Each of these ideas can only appear in the most perfect manner by 
the contrast of the other. As the feeling of internal dignity elevates the 
man above the unlimited dominion of impulse and native instinct, and, in a 
word, absolves him from the guardianship of nature, so the necessity, which 
he must also recognize, ought to be no mere natural necessity, but to lie 
beyond the world of sense, in the abyss of infinitude; and it must, conse- 
quently, be represented as the invincible power of fate. Hence it extends 
also to the world of the gods: for the Grecian gods are mere powers of 
nature ; and, although immeasurably higher than mortal man, yet compared 
with infinitude, they are on an equal footing with himself. In Homer and 
the Tragedians, the gods are introduced in a manner altogether different. 
In the former, their appearance is arbitrary and accidental, and can 
communicate no higher interest to the Epic poem than the charm of the 
wonderful. 

‘* But in Tragedy the gods either enter, in obedience to fate, and to carry 
its decrees into execution ; or they endeavour, in a godlike manner, to assert 
their liberty of action, and appear involved in the same struggles with 
destiny which man has to encounter. ie 

» “ This is the essence of the Tragic in the sense of the ancients. We are 
accustomed to give to all terrible or sorrowful events the appellation of 
Tragic; and it is certain that such events are selected in preference by 
Tragedy, though a melancholy conclusion is by no means indispensably 
necessary; and several ancient Tragedies, viz. the Eumenides, Philoctetus, 
and, in some degree also, the Gidipus Colonus, without mentioning many of 
the pieces of Euripides, have a happy and enlivening termination. 

*« But why does Tragedy select those objects which are so dreadfully re- 

pugnant to the wishes and the wants of our sensible nature? This question 
has often been asked, and seldom answered in a very satisfactory manner. 
Some haye said, that the pleasure of such representations arises from the 
comparison between the calmness and tranquillity of our own situation, and. 
the storms and perplexities to which the victims of passion are exposed. 
τ But when we take a warm interest in a Tragedy, we cease to think of 
ourselves ; and when this is not the case, it is the best of all proofs that we 
take but a feeble interest, and that the Tragedy has failed in its effect. 
Others again have had recourse to our feeling for moral improvement, which 
is gratified by the view of poetical justice, in the reward of the good and the 
punishment of the wicked. But he, whom the aspect of such dreadful 
examples could in reality improve, would be conscious of a sentiment of 
depression and humiliation, very far removed from genuine morality and 
elevation of mind. : 

“* Besides, poetical justice is by no means indispensable in a good Tragedy. 
It. may end with the suffering of the just and the triumph of the wicked, 
When the balance is once restored by the prospect of futurity. Small will 
be our improvement if, with Aristotle we say, that the object of Tragedy is 
to purify the passions by pity and terror. In the first place, the commen- 
tators have never been able to agree as to the meaning of this proposition, 
and have had recourse to the most forced explanations. 

_“ Look for instance into the Dramaturgte of Lessing. Lessing gives a new 
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ephanation; and conceives he has found in Aristotle a poetical Euclid. But 
mathematical demonstrations are subject to no misconception, and geome-. 
trical evidence is not applicable to the theory of the fine arts. Supposing, 
however, Tragedy to operate this moral cure in us, it must do so by the 
painful feelings of terror and compassion : and it remains to’ be proved how 
we should take a pleasure in subjecting ourselves to such an operation.» 

‘* Others have been pleased to say, that we are attracted to theatrical repre- 
sentations from the want of some violent agitation to rouse us out of the 
torpor of every-day life. Ihave already acknowledged the existence of this 
want, when speaking of the attractions of the Drama ; and to it we are even 
to attribute the fights of wild beasts and gladiators among the Romans. But 
must we, who are less indurated, and more inclined to tender feelings, be 
desirous of seeing demi-gods and heroes descend into the bloody lists of the 


Tragic Stage, like so many desperate gladiators, that our nerves may be 


shaken by the aspect of their sufferings? No: it is not the aspect of suf- 
fering which constitutes the charm of a Tragedy, or the amusement of a 
Circus, or wild beast fight. In the latter, we see a display of activity, 
_ Strength, and courage, qualities related to the mental and moral powers οὗ 
man. The satisfaction which we derive from the representation of the 
powerful situations and overwhelming passions ina good Tragedy, must ‘be 
ascribed either to the feeling of the dignity of human nature, excited by the 


great models exhibited to us, or to the trace of a higher order of things, im- — 


- pressed on the apparently irregular progress of events, and secretly revealed 
in them ; or to both Οὗ these causes together. 


‘§ The true cause, therefore, why in Tragical representations we canal ex- 


clude even that which appears harsh and cruel is, that a spiritual and invisible " 


power can only be measured by the opposition which it encounters from 
some external force that can be taken in by the senses. 


“The moral freedom of man, can therefore only be displayed in a conflict - 


with the impulse of the senses: so long as it is not called into action by a 
higher power, it is either actually dormant in him, or appears to slumber, 
as it can fill no part asa mere natural entity. The moral part of our nature 


can only be preserved amidst struggles and difficulties ; and if we were, there- . 


fore, to ascribe ἃ. distinctive aim to Tragedy, as imatractive: it should be 
this,—that all these sufferings must be experienced, and all these difficulties 
overcome, to establish the claims of the mind to a divine origin, and teach us 
to estimate the earthly existence as vain and insignificant. 

“Τ come now to another peculiarity, which distinguishes the Tragedy of the 
ancients from ours; I mean the Chorus. We must consider it as the per- 


sonification of opinion on the action which is going on; the ‘incorporation — 


into the representation itself of the sentiments of the poet as the caareze ἢ 
for the whole human race. 

“ This is the general poetical character which we must here assign to it, 
and that character is by no means affected by the circumstance that the 
Chorus had a local origin in the feasts of Bacchus, and that it always had a 
_ peculiar national signification with the Greeks, We have already said that, 

with their republican way of thinking, publicity was considered essential to 
every important transaction. As in their compositions, they went back to 
the heroic ages; they gave a certain republican cast to the families of their 
heroes, by carrying on the action, either in presence of the elders of the 
people, or those persons whose characters entitled them to respect: : - 

This publicity does not, it is true, correspond with Homer's picture of the 


> 
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manners of the heroic age; but both in the costume and the mythology, the 
‘dramatic poetry generally displayed a spirit of independence and conscious 
liber 

"> «Phe Chorus was, therefore, introduced to give the whole that appearance 
of reality which was most consistent with the fable. Whatever it might be 
in particular pieces, it represented in general, first the national spirit, and | 
then the general participation of mankind. In a word, the Chorus is the 
ideal spectator. It mitigates: the impression of a heart-rending or moving 
story, while it conveys to the actual spectator a lyrical and musical expres- 
‘sion of his own emotions, and elevates him to the region of consideration. 

/ © 'The modern critics have never known what to make of the Chorus ; and 
this is the less to be wondered at, as Aristotle affords no satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty. The business of the Chorus is’ better painted by 
‘Horace, who ascribes to it a general expression of moral participation, in- 
struction and admonition. But the critics in question, have either believed | 
that its chief object was to prevent the Stage from ever being altogether 
empty, although the proper place for the Chorus was not upon the Stage ; or 
they have censured it as a superfluous and laughable accompaniment, and 
seemed astonished at the supposed impropriety of carrying on secret trans- — 
actions in the presence of assembled multitudes. This they consider as 
the principal reason for the observance of the unity of place, as ‘it could not 
be changed by the Poet, without the dismission of the Chorus, an act which 
would have required at least some sort of pretext; they believe that the 
Chorus owed its continuance from the first origin of Tragedy, merely to 
accident ; and as it is-easy to perceive that in Euripides, the last Tragic 
Poet which we have, the choral songs have frequently little or no connexion 
with the fable, and form a mere episodical ornament, they therefore con- 
clude that the Greeks had only to: take one other step in draitieie art, to 
‘explode the Chorus altogether. Τὸ reftite-these superficial conjectures, it is 
‘only necessary to observe, that Sophocles wrote a Treatise on the Chorus in 
‘prose, in opposition to the principles of some other poets; and that, far from 
following blindly the practice which he found established, like an intelligent 
artist, he could assign reasons for the system which he adopted. 

-. “ Modern poets of the very first rank, since the revival of the study of the 
ancients, have often attempted to introduce the chorus in their pieces, for 
the most part without a correct, and always without a vivid idea of its desti- 
nation ; but we have no suitable singing or dancing ; neither have we, as - 
our Theatres are constructed, any place for it : and it will hardly ever suc~ 
ceed, therefore, in becoming naturalized with us. 

“ The Greek Tragedy, in its pure and unaltered deat will always, for our 
Theatres, remain an exotic plant, which we can hardly hope to cultivate 
with any success, even in the hothouse of learned art and criticism. The 
Grecian Mythology, which constitutes the materials of ancient Tragedy, is 
as foreign to the minds and. imaginations of most of the spectators, as its 
form and mode of representation. But to endeavour to constrain another 
subject, an historical one for example, to assume that form, must always be 
a most unprofitable and hopeless attempt. 

“41 have called Mythology the chief materials of Tragedy. 

“ We know, indeed, of two historical Tragedies by Grecian Authors’: the 
Capture of Miletus, of Phrynichus, and the Persians, of Eschylus—a piece 
which still exists; but these’ singular’ exceptions, both belonging to: an 
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epoch when the art had not attained its full maturity, among so many 
hundred examples of a different description, serve to. establish more strongly 
the truth of the rule. The sentence passed by the Athenians on Phrynichas, 
‘whom they subjected to a pecuniary fine, because, in the representation of 
contemporary calamities, which with due caution they might have avoided, 
he had agitated them in too violent a-manner, however hard and arbitrary it 
may appear in a judicial point of view, displays, however, a correct feeling, 
with respect to the subject and the limits of art. The mind suffering under 
the near reality of the subject, cannot possess the necessary repose and self- 
possession which are necessary for :the reception of pure Tragical impres- 
sions. The Heroic Fables, on the other hand, appear always at a certain 
distance, and in the light of the wonderful. The wonderful possesses the 
advantage of being believed, and in some degree disbelieved, at the same 
time: believed, in so far as it is founded on the connexion with: other 
opinions ; disbelieved, while we never take such an immediate interest in it 


as we do in what wears the hue of the everyday life of our own age. The 


Grecian Mythology was a web of national and local traditions, held in equal 
honour as a part of religion, and as an introduction to history ; every where 
preserved in full life among the people by customs and monuments, and by 
the numberless works of Epic and Mythical Poets. The Tragedians had 
only therefore to engraft one species of poetry on another: they were always 
allowed the use of certain established Fables, invaluable for their dignity, 
grandeur, and remoteness from all accessary ideas of a petty description. 
Every thing, down to the very errors and weaknesses of that departed race 
of heroes who claimed their descent from the Gods, was consecrated in the 
eyes of the people. Those heroes were painted as beings endowed with 


more than human strength; but, so far from possessing unerring virtue and’ 


wisdom, they were also represented as under the dominion of-furious and un- 
bridled passions. It was a wild age of effervescence: the cultivation of 
social order had not as yet rendered the soil of morality arable, and it yielded 
at the same time the most beneficent and poisonous productions, with the 
fresh and luxuriant fullness of a creative nature. - af} 

** Here the monstrous and ferocious were not a necessary indication of that 
degradation and corruption with which they are necessarily associated under 
the development of law and order, and which fill us with sentiments of 
horror and aversion. The criminals of the fabulous ages are not, if we may 
be allowed the expression, amenable to the tribunals of men, but consigned 
over toa higher jurisdiction. Some are of opinion that the Greeks, in their 
republican zeal, took a particular pleasure in witnessing the representation of 
the outrages and consequent calamities of the different Royal Families, and are 
almost disposed to consider the ancient Tragedy, in general, as a Satire on 
Monarchical Government. This party view would, however, have deadened 
the interest of the audience, and consequently destroyed the effect, which it 
was the aim of the Tragedy to produce. 

*< But we must remark, that the Royal Families, whose crimes and misfor- 
tunes afforded.the most.abundant materials for tragical pictures of a horrible 
description, were the Pelopide of Mycenz, and the Labducidze of Thebes ; 
families which were foreign to the Athenians, for whom the pieces were 
composed. We do not see that the Attic Poets endeavoured to exhibit the 


ancient kings of their country in:an odious light; on the contrary, they - 


always hold up their national hero, Theseus, for public admiration, as a 


’ 
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model of justice and moderation, the champion of the oppressed, the first 
lawgiver, and even the founder of their liberty; and it was one of their 
favourite modes of flattering the people, to persuade them that, even in the 
heroic ages, Athens was distinguished above all the other States of Greece, 
for obedience to the laws, humanity, and a knowledge of the rights of 
nations. The general revolution, by which the independent kingdoms of 
ancient Greece were converted into a community of free states, had separated 
the heroic age from the age of social cultivation, by a wide interval, beyond 
which the genealogy of a very few families only was attempted to be traced. 
This was extremely advantageous for the ideal elevation of the characters of 
their Tragedy, as few human things will admit of a close inspection into 
them, without betraying their imperfections. . But in the very different 
relations of the age in which those heroes lived, the standard of mere civil 
and domestic morality was not applicable, and the feeling must go back to 
the primary ingredients of humanity. Before the existence of constitutions, 
before the proper development of law and right, the sovereigns and rulers 
were their own lawgivers, in a world not yet subjected to order; and the 
fullest scope was thus given to the dominion of will, for good and for bad 
purposes. Hereditary rule, therefore, exhibited more striking instances of 
sudden changes of fortune than the later times of political equality. 

“ In these respects the high rank of the principal characters was essential, 
or, at least, favourable to tragic representation ; and not because, according 
to the idea of some moderns, those only who can occasion the happiness or 
misery of numbers are sufficiently important to interest us in their behalf; 
nor because internal elevation of sentiment must be clothed with external 
dignity to claim our honour and admiration. The Greek Tragedians paint 
the downfall of kingly houses without any reference to the condition of the 
people; they show us the man in the king, and, far from veiling their heroes 
from our sight in their purple mantles, they allow us to look through their 
-yain splendour, into a bosom torn and harrowed up by passions. 

That the regal pomp was not so necessary as the heroic costume is evident, 
not only from the practice of the ancients, but from the Tragedies of the 
moderns, having a reference to the throne, produced under different circum- 
stances ; namely, the existence of monarchical government. They dare not 
draw from existing reality ; for nothing is less suitable for a Tragedy than a 
court, anda court-life. Where they do not, therefore, paint an ideal kingdom, 

with distant manners, they fall into stiffness and formality, which are much 
more destructive to freedom and boldness of character, and to deep pathos, 
than the narrow circle of private life. 

“Α few mythological fables only seem originally marked out for Tragedy: 
such, for example,as the long-continued alternation of aggressions, vengeance, 
and maledictions, which we witness in the house of Atreus. ~ 

«<< When we examine the names of the pieces which are lost, we have great 
difficulty in conceiving how the mythological fables on which they are founded, 
as they are known tous, could afford sufficient materials for the development 
of an entire Tragedy. It is true, the Poets, in the various relations of the 
same story, had a great amplitude of selection ; and this very variety justified 
them in going still farther, and. making considerable altétations in the cir- 
cumstances of an.event: so that the inventions added to one piece sometimes 
contradict the accounts given by the same Poet inanother. _We are, how- 
ever, principally.to ascribe the productiveness of mythology, for the Tragic 
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-Art, to the principle which we observe so powerful throughout the whole 
historical range of Grecian cultivation; namely, that the power which pre- 
ponderated for the time assimilated every thing to itself. As the heroic 
fables, in all their deviations, were easily developed into the tranquil fulness 
and light variety of Epie Poetry, they were afterwards adapted to the object 
which the Tragedians proposed to accomplish, by earnestness, energy, and 
compression ; and what in this change of destination appeared inapplicable 
to Tragedy, still afforded materials for a sort of half sportive though ideal 
representation, in the subordinate walk of the satirical drama. ι 

“1 shall be forgiven, I hope, if I attempt to illustrate the above reflections 
on the essence of the ancient Tragedy, by a comparison borrowed from the 
Plastic Arts, which will, I trust, be found somewhat more than a mere fanciful 


~ allusion. 


«The Homeric Epic is, in Poetry, what half-raised workmanship is in: 
Sculpture; and Tragedy the distinctly separated groupe. & 

“<The Poem of Homer, sprung from the soil of the traditionary tale, is not | 
᾿ yet purified from it ; as the figures of a bas-relief are borne by a back-ground, 
which is foreign to them. ‘These figures appear depressed ; and in the Epic 
Poem all.is painted as past and remote. In the bas-relief they are generally 
thrown into profile; and in the Epic characterized in the most artless manner. 
They are, in the former, not properly grouped, but follow one another; and 
the Homeric heroes, in like manner, advance singly in succession before us. 
It has been remarked, that the Hiad is not definitively closed, but that we are 
left to suppose something both to precede and follow. The bas-relief is 
equally boundless, and may be continued, ad infinitum, either from before or 
behind ; on which account the ancients preferred the selection of those objects - 
for it which admitted of an indefinite extension: as the trains at sacrifices, 
dances, and rows of combatants, &c. Hence they also exhibited bas-reliefs 
on round surfaces ; such as vases, or the frieze of a rotunda, where the two- 
ends are withdrawn from our sight by the curvature, and where, on our ad- 
vancing, one object appears as another disappears.- The reading of the 
Homeric Poetry very much resembles such a circumgyration, as the present 
object alone arrests our attention, while that which precedes and follows is 
allowed to disappear. Foes 

«« But in the distinctly formed groupe, as in Tragedy, Sculpture and Poetry 
bring before our eyes an independent and definite whole. To separate it 
from natural reality, the former places it on a base, as on an ideal ground. 
It also removes as much as possible all foreign and accidental accessories, 
that the eye may wholly rest on the essential objects—the figures them- 
selves. ; x . ok 

‘«* These figures are wrought into the most. complete rounding ; yet they re- 
fuse the illusion of colours, and announce, by the purity and uniformity of the 
mass of which they are constructed, a creation not endowed with perishable 
life, but of a higher and more elevated character. 

“ Beauty is the object of sculpture, and repose is most advantageous for 
the display of beauty. : | . 

*« Repose alone, therefore, is suitable to the figure: but a number of figures ἡ 
can only be connected together and grouped by one action. The groupe 
represents beauty in motion, and the object of it is to combine both in the 
highest degree. This can only be effected when the artist finds means, in 
the most violent bodily-or mental anguish, to moderate the expression by 
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manly resistance, calm grandeur, or inherent sweetness, in. such a manner 
that, with the most moving truth, the features of beauty shall yet in nowise 
be disfigured. The observation of Winkelmann on this subject is ini- 
mitable. He says, that beauty with the ancients was the tongue on the 
balance of expression ; and in this sense, the groupes of Niobe and Laocéon 
are masterpieces; the one in the sublime and serious, the other im the 
learned and ornamental style. 

“The comparison with ancient Tragedy is the more apposite here, as we 
know that both Aischylus and Sophocles produced a Niobe, and that Sopho- 
cles was also the author of a Laocoon. i 

“In Laocdon, the conflicting sufferings and anguish of the body, and the 
resistance of the soul, are balanced with the most wonderful equilibrium. 
The children calling for help, tender objects of our compassion, and not of 
our admiration, draw us back to the appearance of the father, who seems 
to turn his eyes in vain to the gods. The convolving serpents exhibit to us 
the inevitable destiny which unites together the characters in so dreadful a 
manner. And yet the beauty of proportion, the delightful flow of the atti- 
tude, are not lost in this violent struggle; anda representation, the most 
frightful to the senses, -is yet treated with a degree of moderation, while a 
mild breath of sweetness is diffused over the whole. er 

“In the groupe of Niobe there is also the most perfect mixture of terror 
and pity. ‘The upturned looks of the mother, and the mouth half open i 
supplication, seem to accuse the invisible wrath of heaven. 

** The daughter, clinging in the agonies of death to the bosom of her mother, 
in her infantine innocence, can have no other fear than for herself: the 
innate impulse of self-preservation was never represented in a manner more 
* tender and affecting. Can there, on the other hand, be exhibited to the 
senses a more beautiful image of self-devoting heroic magnanimity than 
Niobe, as she bends her body forwards, that if possible she may alone receive 
. the destructive bolt? Pride. and repugnance are melted down in the most 
ardent maternal love. The more than earthly dignity of the features are the 
_ less disfigured by pain, as, from the quick repetition of the shocks, she ap- 
pears, as in the fable, to have become insensible and motionless. But before 
this figure, twice transformed into stone, and yet so inimitably animated,— 
before this line of demarcation of all human suffering, the most callous 
beholder is dissolved in tears. 

“In all the agitation produced by the sight of these groupes, there is still ° 
somewhat in them which invites us to composed contemplation : and, in the 
same manner, the Tragedy of the ancients leads us, even in the course of the 
representation, to the most elevated reflections on our existence, and those 
-Inysteries in our destiny which can never wholly be explained.” 
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_ ZESCHYLUS. 


A®scuytvus, son of Euphorion*. was born Olymp. tx1u, 4, and died, 
according to the Arundel Marble, Olymp. rxxx, 1; which is confirmed by the 
Scholiast ad Ran. v.10. Οὐ yap ἔφη κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον τὸν "χρόνον (viz. when the 
Ranz was exhibited), ἐτελεύτησε γὰρ ἐπὶ "Apyovros Καλλίου, Tov μετὰ 
ΜΜνησίϑεον, τούτοις πρότερον ἐνιαυτόν. Bacchus is said, in fable, to have ap- 
peared to him, and commanded him to write Tragedies. This design he 
began to execute in Olymp. Lxx, being then 25 years of age. The next 
notice which we have of him is at Olymp. uxx11, 3, when he was present at 
Marathon, being then in his 35th year—év μάχη συνηγωνίσατο Αἰσχύλος ὃ 
ποιητὴς (27) ὦ (v) ὧν AAATI. Mar. Par. No. 49. In this action, Aischylus 
greatly distinguished himself, as well as his two brothers, Cynegirus and | 
Amynias ; and in a picture representing the battle, Aischylus was drawn 
encouraging the soldiers, thereby being associated in the the same honour — 
which was paid to Miltiades. Cyncegirus was afterwards one of the ten 
Commanders who, with a naval armament of 1000 men, defeated 30.000 
Persians. Six years after the memorable day of Marathon, Auschylus gained 
his first Tragic victory—ag’ οὗ Αἰσιχύλος-τπρῶτον ἐνίκησεν----ἔτη͵ HHAAII 
ἄρχοντος ᾿Αθήνησι Φιλοκράτους. Mar. Par. No. 51; and four years after this, © 
viz. Olymp. Lxxv, was fought the battle of Salamis, in which Aischylus 
nobly defended his surviving brother Amynias, who had his hand lopped off 
by a Persian sabre. Upon this occasion, the Athenians decreed him-the first 
honours ; and in the following year, he acquired fresh glory in the battle of 
Platzea, where the brave General Mardonius was slain. Eight years after 
this, he gained the victory with the ἹΤέρσαι. Argum. Persar. ἐπὶ Méywvos— ἡ 
 φράγῳδῶν évina Bivel, Πέρσαις, Τλαύκῳ, Torviet, ἸΤρομηθεῖ, which last was 
the Προμηθεὺς Ἰπυρῷόρος, or ἸΤυρκαεὸς, a Satyric Drama. The Supplices 
was acted before the Perse, but its precise date is not determined by any 
chronological testimony. Dr. Blomfield, in his preface to the Perse, p. xv, has 
arranged the remaining Dramas of our author in the following order,—Sup- 
plices, Persze, Prometheus, Septem contra Thebas, Agamemnon, Choephori, 
Eumenidés: The last three, with Proteus added to them as a Satyric 
Drama, composed what was called the Orestean tetralogy, the representation 
of which took place at Olymp. rxxx,2. Arg. Agamemnon. ᾿Εδιδαρχθη τὸ 
δρᾶμα ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Φιλοκλέους ὀλυμπίαδι ὀγδοηκοστῇ ἔτει Jevrepw’ mowros 
Αἰσχύλος, ᾿Αγαμέμγονι, Χοηφόροις, Ἑὐμενίσι, ἸΤρωτεῖ σατυρικῳ. ἐχορήγει 


ἘΞΑ, σχύλος, ᾿Αθηναῖος, 'τραγικός, υἱὸς μὲν Εὐφορίωνος, ἀδελφὸς δὲ ᾿Αμεινίου Εὐφορίωνος, καὶ 
Κυναιγείρου----ἔσχε δὲ καὶ υἱοὺς τραγικοὺς δύο, Εὐφορίωνα καὶ Βίωνα. ἠγωνίζετο δέ αὐτὸς ἐν τῇ θ᾽ 
᾿ολυμπιάξι, ἐσῶν ὧν κέ. Οὗτος πρῶτος εὗρε προσωπεῖα δεινὰ καὶ χρώμασι κεχρισμένα ἔχειν τοὺς 
τραγίκους, καὶ ταῖς ἀρδύλαις τὸϊς καλουμένοις ἐμβάταις κεχρῆσθαι. ἔγραψε δὲ ἐλεγεῖα, καὶ τραγῳδίας 

- ἐγνενήκοτα. νίκας δὲ εἷλεν κή" οἱ δὲ, 'τρισκαίδεκά φασι. Suidas in Αἰσχε The above is evidently 
corrupt ; and for Olympiad θ΄, we should read Olympiad δ᾽, with Meursius and others. 
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Ξενοκλῆς ᾿Αφιδγεύς. Vide Blomfield’s Note to the Argument of the Aga- 
memnon, p. Xix. 

Aéschylus survived the representation of this tetralogy little more than 
two years, since he died at the court of Hiero, king of Sicily, Olymp. Lxxxt, 
(Mar. Par. No. 60,) aged 69 years. 

The few last years of his life are involved in considerable obscurity ; and 
various are the reasons which have been assigned for his leaving Athens. 
Jealousy of the preference given to Sophocles—which is the account given 
by Plutarch, in Cim.1.c. The victory obtained over him by Simonides in 
an elegiac contest—as the anonymous Author of his Life informs us; but 
Simonides died Olymp. txxvu, 4. Bentl. Diss. de Phalar. p.41. The 
offence which he gave to the city, by the representation of the Eumenides, 
and in consequence of which he was accused of impiety ; upon which occa- 
sion his brother Amynias pleaded his cause, and Adschylus was acquitted. 
Lastly, Suidas assigns as a reason for his emigration to Sicily—di2 τὸ πεσεῖν 
τὰ ἱκρία ἐπιδεικνυμένου αὐτοῦ, which Stanley, after Scaliger, badly interprets, 
<Subsellia Srangere dicebatur qui non stetit, sed excidit ; hoc est non placuit.” 
Vide Blomfield’s Preface to Persx, p. xvi, where this passage of Suidas is 
examined, The common story respecting the Eumenides is, that the ap- 
‘pearance of the fifty Furies on the Stage, wearing masks of a hideous pale 
ness, their hands brandishing lighted torches, and their hair braided with 
serpents, caused such extreme terror among the spectators, that women were 
seized with the pains 'of premature labour, and that children died from fear ; 
and that the magistrates, to prevent such fatal occurrences in future, ordained, 
as Pollux relates (lib. 4, c. 15), that the Chorus should hereafter be limited 
to fifteen. The first part of this account Dr. Blomfield, in his Preface to 
the Perse, throws aside as fabulous ; and observes, that fifty Furies would 
not cause more terror than fifteen, since the horror arising from the spectacle, 
would not depend so much upon the number of the Chorus, as it would 
upon their appointments, viz. masks, torches and twisted snakes ; and that, 
so far from fifteen furies being brought upon the Stage by ischylus, it is most 

likely there were only three; since it is altogether incredible that the Poet 
~ should be so rash as to invade the received mythology of a superstitious coun- 
try by augmenting the number of those goddesses from three to fifty, whom 
the Athenians regarded with an awful veneration. With respect to the Law 
which is mentioned by Pollux, Dr. B. is equally sceptical, and thinks that in 
_ the age of Aéschylus no such restriction of the number of the Chorus was 
known ; but he admits that such Law was afterwards in force. It has al- - 
ready been observed of /Eschylus by Aristotle, that he ra rod 6 pov ἠλάττωσε" 
upon which Mr. Twining remarks, that the Critic would hardly have expressed 
himself thus had he meant, as Madius, Bayle, and others have understood, a 
retrenchment in the number of choral performers ; but the sense is, that he 
abridged the choral parts, which were immoderately long, and made the 
Chorus more subservient to the main interest of the fable. It will occur to 
the recollection of the reader, that in the above recited passage of Aristotle, 
another improvement is commemorated of Aischylus ; his introduction of two 
Actors upon the Stage, which was, in fact, to introduce the Dialogue *. In 


* In his notes on the foregoing passage, Mr. Tyrwhitt observes that Esch lus certainly in- 
troduced three actors into some of his Plays ; as, for instance, in the Cheephori, v. 665 to v. 716." 
But he thinks that he borrowed the hint from Sophocles, by whom he was worsted in a Tragic 
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the vir chap.of the Poetics, thé invention of painted Scenery is’ascribed δ᾽ 
Sophocles ; but to Aischylas by the Author of his Life. So also Vitruvius, 
Pref... vu.° ‘* Primum Agatharchus, Athenis, Aischylo Trageediam docente, 
scenam fecit, et de ea commentarium reliquit.”” ‘Twining, in ‘his note to this’ 
passage of Aristotle, says, “ To adjust exactly the rival claims: of .Aéschylus 
and Sophocles with respect to the "Os, or decoration of ‘the’ Tragic Stage, 
would be adesperate undertaking. | Some accounts are so liberal to Aischylus 
as scarce to leave his successors any room for farther improvements. ‘They. 
give him paintings, machinery, altars, tombs, trumpets, ghosts, and furies : to 
which others add a very singular species of improvement, the exhibition of. 
drunken men.’ Vol. i. 299. This last is taken from Atheneus, who goes a 
little farther into the origin of the improvement than what Mr. Twining has: 
thought proper to notice ; for he assigns as the reason of schylus exhibiting 
drunken characters, that he-always composed his Tragedies when drunk, and 
. introduces Sophocles as reproving him on this account. Vid. Athen. lib. x, 
c.7. He is likewise commemorated by the same Author as being the inventor 
of the Tragic Robe (ἐξεῦρε τὴν τῆς στολῆς εὐπρέπειαν καὶ σεμνότητα) which 
the Priests of Ceres afterwards adopted. He also invented many species 
of dances ; teaching the Chorus, according to Chamelion, the various figures 
which they were to exhibit on the Stage, and, ina word, taking upon him- 
self the whole economy of Tragedy. Athen. lib. i, c. 28. Aéschylus cer- 
tainly invented the Mask (πρόσωπον, called by later writers προσωπεῖον). 
Mus. Crit. v1, 211. Also the Buskins, called ἐμξάται, or κόθυρνοι ; both of — 
which inventions are acknowledged by Horace : 1) ide. * 


** Post hunc (Thespin) persone, pallzque xepertor honest ΣΝ 


Eschylus, οἱ docuit magnumque loqui nitique cothurno.”” 


In so great honour was the memory of this illustrious Author held at 
Athens, that a decree of the people permitted any Poet to aspire to the 
crown, with one of the pieces of fschylus, retouched and corrected as he 
might judge proper. The writer of his Life has preserved the following’ 
epitaph : ie 


Αἰσχύλον Εὐφορίωνος ᾿Αθηναῖον τόδε κευθει 
Myiua καταφβθίμενον πυροφόροιο Τέλας. 

᾿Αλκὴν δ᾽ εὐδόκιμον Μαράβμέννον ἄλσος ἂν εἴποι, 
Καὶ βαθυχαιτήεις Μῆδος ἐπιστάμενος. 


contest δὲ least twelve years before his death. There is δ' ραβδβαρὸ in the Chophori, where the 
᾿Εξάγγελος, Clytemnestra, Orestes, and Pylades, appear to have been all on the Stage at once ; 
but the Scholiast observes, μετεσκεύασται ὁ ᾿Εξάγγελος εἰς Πυλάδην, ἵνα μὴ δ᾽ λέγωσιν" ἢ. 6. the 
extra messenger goes out after v. 886, and returns at v. 900, under the character of Pylades, 
(confer Note to v. 887 of Blomfield’s recent edition ; an artifice by which the Tragic ‘poets on 
‘more than one occasion supplied the deficiency of actors. The following remark of Mr. Elmsley 
is transcribed from the Quarterly Review, Vol. v11, p: 449. ““ Theactors were not only assigned 
by lot to the seyeral competitors, but the number was limited to three which each competitor 
was allowed to employ. In consequence of this regulation, when three characters were already 
- on the stage, a fourth could not be introduced without allowing one of the three actors time to 
‘retire and change his dress. The poet was at liberty to employ as many mutes as he thought 
proper.” Mus. Crit. vi. 205. © 7 “ . aie ESF: 
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The style of AZschylus has not escaped the censure of ancient writers. The 
boldness of his figures, and the novelty of his expressions, are noticed ,by 
Dionysius Halicarnassus.. This is also alluded to by Aristophanes in the 
Βάτραχοι, where he is rallied upon his affectation of compound words; which 
are compared, in that inimitable Comedy, to the proud towers which overlook 
the ramparts of a city. In this piece it is, in which Euripides and Sophocles 
are represented as contending in the infernal regions before Bacchus for the 
throne of Tragedy; and which is in the sequel awarded to Aischylus. 

The following is the character given of A’schylus by Dionysius Halicar- 
nassus and Quintilian ; a comparison being instituted by the latter Critic 
between the respective merits of our Poet and Euripides. 


- 


; - ATEXTAO®, 

Ὃ δὲ οὖν ᾿Αἰσχύλος, πρῶτος καὶ τῆς μεγαλοπρεπείας ἐχόμενος, καὶ ἠθῶν καὶ 
παθῶν τὸ πρέπον εἰδὼς, καὶ τῇ τροπικῆ καὶ τῇ κυρίᾳ λέξει διαφερόντως κεκοσμημένος" 
πολλαχοῦ δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς δημιουργὸς καὶ ποιητὴς ἰδίων ὀνομάτων καὶ πραγμάτων. 
Εὐριπίδου δὲ καὶ Σοφοκλέους καὶ ποικιλώτερος ταῖς τῶν προσώπων ἐπεισαγωγαῖς. 
—Dion. Hal. 
οὐ Tragedias primus in lucem A%schylus protulit, sublimis et gravis et 
grandiloquus seepe usque ad vitium, sed rudis in plerisque et incompositus : 
propter quod correctas ejus fabulas in certamen deferre posterioribus poétis 
Athenienses permisere, suntque eodem modo multi coronati. Sed longe 
clarius illustraverunt' hoc opus Sophocles atque Euripides: quorum in dispari 
dicendi via uter sit poéta melior, inter plurimos queeritur. Illud quidem 
nemo non fateatur necesse est, iis qui se ad agendum comparent, utiliorem 
longe Euripidem fore. Namque is et in sermone (quod ipsum reprehendunt, 
quibus gravitas et cothurnus et sonus'Sophoclis videtur esse sublimior) magis 
accedit oratorio generi; et sententiis densus, et in iis que ἃ sapientibus tradita 
sunt, pene ipsis par et in dicendo ac respondendo cuilibet eorum qui fuerunt 
in foro diserti, comparandus. 

In affectibus vero cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis qui miseratione constant, 
facile preecipuus.—Quintilian, lib. x. c.1. 


The two following chapters, from the pen of Augustus Boeckius De 
Grece Tragedie Princip—a work in which the pars hermeneutica of the 
Greek Drama is handled with great learning and ingenuity, will form, it -is 
hoped, a useful Appendix to the life and character of the Father of Tragedy. 


CAPUT IV. 


Eumenides Eschyli iterum data. . Quando primum in scena commissa sit. Di- 
minutio chori quando lege sancita. Num mulieres Athenis Trageedias 
᾿ spectaverint. Utram Eumenidum habeamus editionem. 


INDAGANTI mihi, num in iis, que supersunt, /Eschyli Trageediis ulla sit, 
quam repetifo productam dicere possim, oblata est Eumenides fabula: de qua 
quid invenerim, ordine exponam; et spero effeeturum me, ut primum Athenis 
ab ipso, posthac ibidem ab alio credatur docta esse.. Acta est Aischyli tetra- 
logia Orestia (Aristoph. Ran. 1155, et ibi Schol.) Agamemnon, Choephori, 
Eumenides, Proteus satyrica, Philocle Archonte Ol. Lxxx, 2. Veteres dida- 
scalie Argum. Αραμ, Ἐδιδάχθη τὸ δρῶμα éml”"Agyovros Φιλοκλέους, ᾽Ολυμ- 
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midds εἰκοστῇ ὀγδόη (voluit ὀγδοηκοστῇ) ἔτει δευτέρῳ" πρῶτος Αἰσχυλος᾿ Αγαμέ- 
pyar, Χρηφόροις, Εὐμενίσι, Ilpwret σατυρικῷ. Hinc Scaliger in Olymp: de- 
script..cf,,Casaubon de) Satyr- ‘Poes. 1,.5, p- 172-. Petit. Legg. Att. p. 67. 
Primus fuit AZschylus, aiunt, hoe ne intelligas, primus commis : est potius, 
vicit, -primas retulit, πρωτεῖα ελαΐζεν. Allian. V. H. τι, 8. ᾿Αντηγωνίσαντο 
ἀλλήλοις Ἐενοκλῆς καὶ Evgumidys: καὶ πρῶτος γε ἦν Ξενοκλῆς, ὅστις “ποτὲ οὗτός 
ἐστιν, Οἰδίποδι καὶ Λυκάονι; καὶ Βοόιχαις καὶ Αθάμαντι σατυρικῷ. Τούτου δεύτερος 
Εὐριπίδης, ἦν ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ. καὶ ἸΤαλαμήδει καὶ Τρωάσι καὶ Σισύφῳ σατυρικῷ" 
γελοῖον δέ, οὐγάρ.; Εὐριπίδην μὲν ἡττᾶσθαι, Ξενοκλέα δὲ νικᾷν, καὶ ταῦτα τοιού- 
τὸις δράμασιν,. .Vicit Hippolytus, que superest, Euripidis: de ea Argum. 
᾿Εδιδάχθη ἐπὶ ᾿Αμείνονος. ᾿Αρχοντος ᾿Ολυμπιάδι πζ΄. ἔτει δ΄. πρῶτος Edgeridyg, 
δεύτερος Ιοφῶν, τρίτος "Iwy.—Ita, qui didascalias perreptare velit, omnibus 
locis\reperiet ; minus usitatum est, quod δευτερεῖα victoriam vocat Auctor 
Argum. νας ΝΡ. Aristopb. p..7.ed. Herm. τριτεῖα ignobilia, quee et Sophocles 
numguam,.accepit. teste Vite Auctore, licet δευτερεῖα. aliquoties, cujus rel 
exemplum habes,Argum, Eurip..Med.—Nune modo demonstrare possim, 
Eumenidas semel.in scena non stetisse, jam concedendum erit, bis. editam esse, 
Auctor Vite Aschyli; Tivés δέ. φασιν ἐν τῇ ἐπιδείξει τῶν Evweviduy σποράδην 
εἰσαγαγόντα τὸν χορὸν τοσοῦτον ἐκπλῆξαι τὸν δῆμον, ὥστε τὰ μὲν νήπια ἐκψύξαι, 
τὰ δὲ ἐμξρυα ἐξαμβλωϑθῆναι : eaque dicit in Siciliam profectum. ith 
. Simile narrat Pollux αν, 15. Τὸ δὲ παλαιὸν ὃ τραγικὸς χορὸς πεντήκοντα 
ἤσαν. ἄχρι. τῶν. Ἐυμενίδων Αἰσχύλου: πρὸς δὲ τὸν ὄχλον αὐτῶν τοῦ πλήθους 
ἐκπτοηθέντων συγέστειλεν ὃ νόμος eis ἐλάττω ἀριθμὸν τὸν χορόν. Tum quum 
fierent hac, non potest fabula stetisse: ergo, sint modo vera illa, necesse est 
iterum producta sit... Et plures sunt iique egregii, viri,,qui nugas hic.a 
grammaticis. narrari non modo sibi sed aliis persuaserint : tamen, magis. opi- 
nionibus suis,, quam, argumentis testimonia infirmant; nulla est. objectio, 


yicisse Auschylum.quum, doceret Eumenidas : nam altera vice stetisse, altera 
potest cecidisse:, graviora opposuit Bottigerus libro vernacula scripto, de 


JSuriarum persona, p. 3, sed ne is quidem talia, que fidem veterum infringant, 
Nam et falso commentus. est mulieres Athenis Tragoedias non spectasse, quod 
qui. credere notet, adeat is Platonem nostrum Gorg. p. 502,.p.ubi tragoediam 
vocat ῥητορικήν τινα πρὸς δῆμον τοιοῦτον οἷον παίδων τε ὁμοῦ καὶ γυναικῶν καὶ ανδρῶν 
καὶ δούλων καὶ ἐλευθέρων, ac preterea Legg. 11, quibus locis omnis .ista, ratio 
exploditur : et comparationibus utitur talibus, quibus, ut diversissima conferre 
solet ingeniosissime, non omnes non diffisuri fuerint; neutiquam fidem ea 
narratio superat, dum reputes, non metu solo spectatarum e longinquo 
furiarum, sed facto inde tumultu atque hominum compressione accidisse tam 
funesta, quemadmodum et his temporibus theatrorum incendio exorto fieri 
videmus. Inde est illud ap. Suid. v. Αἰσχύλος : Suywy δὲ ἐπὶ Σικελίαν dia τὸ 
πεσεῖν τὸ ἴκρια ἐπιδεικνυμένου αὐτοῦ: que verba non significant, quod putabat 
Jos. Scaliger et Stanleius, victoria eum excidisse, quamquam et hoc factum 
contra Barnes. Vit. Eurip. p. 25, contendo, sed cecidisse tabulata cavee. 
Suidas de Pratina: ᾿Επιδεικνυμένου δὲ τούτου συνέξη τὰ ἴκρια, ἐφ᾽ ὧν ἑστήκεσαν 
οἱ θεατοὴ; πεσεῖν, καὶ ἐκ τούτου θέατρον ὠκοδομήθη ᾿Αθηναίοις. ad hoc cf. Schol. 
Aristoph. Thesm. 402, Hesych. et Suid. ν, ἴκρια. Factum pono circiter Ol. 


Lxx. cum Bottigero Prolus. de quat. etat. rei scen. quod ex Suida fit 


verisimile: sed etiam posthac tabulata in theatro fuerunt auctore Aristoph. 
1. c. Quibus accedit hoc. Eschylum novimus reum factum impietatis ex 
Ailian.V. H. y. 19. id quod Musgravius in utilissima collectione sed parum 
accurata, Chronol., Scenic. p. 6. t. iii, ed. Eurip. Lips. refert ad idem tempus, 
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quo propter Eumenidas in odium populi ‘incurrit: quin’ ob) Wane ipsam 
fabulam putat susceptam esse eam accusationem. Sane qui Atheniensium 
pronos ad lites movendas animos cognovit, Eumenidas hoc nomine accusari 
a quopiam potuisse non negabit ; et fortasse ab hac inipiétatis actione non 
differunt’ ea, que proferuntur ab Aristot. Eth. Nicom, 11, 2) “Multis saepe 
€apitibus cause constiterunt, ut similis Socratis secundum Xenoph. Mem. 1, 
1, 2, et Platonis Apologiam: alii ob aliud intentam A®schylo litem dicunt; 
if fallunitur, qui conciliari’ea non posse arbitrantur: et quis nescit, quam 
acerbe theatri violatam libertatem ulcisci soliti sint, vel ex nobili ila Phiry- 
nicho imposita multa? His igitur perpensis, quum conveniant omnia, quo 
fides habeatur'grammaticis, semel Eumenidas non stetisse persuasum habeo. 
Ttaque’ edita bis est: et vicit quidem Ol. uxxx, 2: querendum jam, quande 
éxacta sit.’ Quum caderet, primum docta est: tum enim Aischylus Athenis 
habitabat’; at post Ol. Lxxx, 2, dadum ‘fuit ‘in Sicilia: hue enim, si ulla 
Scriptoribus ‘est’ fides, ante ΟἹ. txxvriz,'2, concessit; quod demonstrabo | 
eapite sequenti. Jat nonnulli teste auctore Vites Auschylum post Eumenidas 
infelici’ successu’ actam’ venisse in Siciliam narrabant :—'EA§oy ‘rolvov (post 
Bumenidum casum) Σικελίαν Ἱέρωνος τότε τὴν Αἴτνην κτίϑοντος, et quee addit. 
Verum idem paulo ante: ᾿Απῆρφε δὲ, inquit, εἰς Ἱέρωνα κατὰ τινὰς μὲν ὡς 
ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων "κὰτασηὐδὰσθεὶς nad ἡσσηθεὶς νέῳ ὄντι τῷ Σοφοκλεῖ; κ᾿ τ΄. Δ. 
Accedit Plutarchus Cimon. Νικήσαντος τοῦ Σοφοκλέους λέγεται τὸν Αἰσχύλον 
περιπαθὴ γενόμενον καὶ βαρέως ἐνεγκόντα χρόνον οὐ πολὺν ᾿Αθήνγσι διάγειν, εἶτ' 
δρνψεσθᾶι δὲ ὀργὴν εἰς Σικελίαν. Sophoclis victoria significatur, que contigit 
ΘΙ. rxxvu, 4. Conciliatur utraque discrepans opinio, ubi ipsa Eumenidum 
commissione victum Alschylum statuas: quem, ut acrioris ingenii virums 
non dissimile ‘veri est hoc #gre tulisse, in summa presertim, ‘que tum fuit 
sécundum Plutarchum, ‘populi contentione. Dicas hac via diversissima posse 
éonciliari : ‘ut, quod’ post adversum cum Simonide'certamen dicatur Aéschylus 
Atheras 'reliquissé; potifisse’ me pari jure cam Eumenidum editione com- 
ponere, si éx re med fuisset, cam ut Ol. yxxir, 1. assignarem, et ni sic 
apertus τοῦδε error. Ego ‘vero tantum abest, ut in meum, que dixi, com- 
modum’ '-vertere velim, ‘ut “etiam aliter esse posse largior, σοῦ maximam 
probabilitatem ea sententia habeat. Que si vera est, Eumenides acta prima 
Ol rxxvi, 4: ‘Sin minus, certe ante poete peregrinationem. Simul 
évincitur his rationibus, παπᾶ demum ΟἹ. nxxx; 2, lege cautum fuisse, ne 
chorus esset ultra quinquaginta homines, quod suo tum jure putabat Petitus 
Lege’: Att. p. 66. sed factum id aliquot ante annis. Jam autem semel quum 
displicuerit fabula, iterata editio retractata fuerit necesse est: certe chorus 
diminutus est: nec dubium quin et alia poeta novaverit ; atque etsi tum in 
Sicilia fuit, (nisi redierit, de quo nihil proditum), tamen et emendare ipse 
et émendatam transmittere Athenas potuit, ubi ederetur ab amico, aut; a 
cognato, ut passim factum esse Aristophanis Detalenses ostendunt :-dudum 
Athenienses, apud quos post obitum summo in honore esset, poterant 
rediisse in gratiani ; neque enim erant eorum diuturne ire : hodie trucidant 
Socratem, venerantur perendie. Nunc indagemus, utra supersit editio. In 
Agamemmone AEschyli chorus fait personarum xv, teste Schol. Aristoph. 
Eqq. 586. Συγεσ ηήκεὶ δὲ ὁ μὲν κωμικὸς (χορὸς) ἐξ ἀνδρῶν ἤδη καὶ γυναικῶν, 
Gio JF καὶ ex’ παίδων κδ΄. ὡς καὶ οὗτος ἀπηρίθμησεν ἐν ᾿Οργίσιν, ἄῤῥενας μὲν 
ὄρνις ιβ΄, θηλείας δὲ τοσαύτας" ὃ δὲ τραγικὸς te. ὡς Αἰσχύλος Ἀγαμέμνονι, Ad 
hee Petitus, l.c. Negue, idem tamen numerus usurpatus postea αὖ eodem 


LEischylo in constituendo choro: (quippe in Eumenidibus majorem fuisse) : 
12 
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Agamemnonem autem, inquit, in scenam produait Aischylus ante Eumenidas,. 
guanguam eodem anno. Quid isthuc est? Nempe scriptor putabat non 
uno eodemque die tetralogiam Orestiam peractam esse, sed diebus pluribus, 
immo diversis ami temporibus, quod licet etiam Lessingius, vir immortalis, 
videatur credere, Vit. Sophocl. p. 383. opp. t. xiv, ex intellecto male 
Diog. L. iii, 35, (ef. Casaubon de Satyr. Poes, i, 5, p. 160), haud minime 
est inscitia, nec absimile eorum hallucinationi, qui Terentiani Heautonti- 
morumeno priores binos actus vespere datos dicunt, reliquos proximo mane. 
Potius ita res habet. Uno die exhibita est Orestia tota: itaque, si ante 
Eumenidum casum numquam minor quam 1; personarum chorus prodierit, 
tum quum caderet Eumenides, non potest acta una cum ea fabula Agamemnone 
esse, que chorum minorem habuerit. Atqui superstes Agamemnon ea ipsa 
est, quae choro instructa fuit minus frequente xv personarum, id quod didici 
ex amico’ egregie Hermannum invenisse e vss. 1336—1363. Relinquitur 
igitur alterutrum: aut ante datam Eumenidas trageedize coepte sunt minore 
chori' frequentia doceri, ipsa ut Agamemnon hee,’ tali choro xv hominum 
produci potuerit’eodem die una cum Eumenidibus frequentiorem chorum 
habente, pro poeta arbitrio ; “aut que xtatem tulit Agamemnon, demum 
cum repetita Eumenidum recensione’ commissa erit Ol. xxx, 2. Alter 
hoc‘ cum fuerit, probabiliter eandem, qua cum superstite Agamemnone: i 
sit, Eumenidum editionem, hoc est, alteram, superstitem dixeris atque adeo, 
quod volumus, jam fuerit effectum. Verum est quod me commoyeat, ut ante 
Eumenidas doctam minore choro distinctas fabulas prodiisse’ putem; sic 
concidit tota ratio, Nam primus Aischylus, inquit Aristoteles Poetic. ; 4. 
τὰ τὸῦ χοροῦ ἠλάττωσεν : ita vix dixisset, si lege coactus primum Aschylus 
hoc fecisset: quapropter jam ante latam eam censeo poetam minuisse 
choreutarum numerum, nisi ubi multitudine vim et effectum dramati ddere 
vellet, veluti in Eumenidibus, quo et Grammatici verba ducunt'éy τὴ j ἐπὶ δείξει 
τῶν Ἐὐμενίδων σποράδην εἰσαγαγόντα τὸν χορόν ; donec, quod Pollux 18- 
caré vult, populi decreto major ille numerus tandem interdictus tragicis est. 
Hac igitur via, priorne an posterior Eumenidum recensio supersit, quam 
discerni nequeat, age alia ingrediamur. In Erinnyum habitu utraque editio 
haud dubie plurimum discriminis habuit. | Doctissimus et asain 
Bottigerus de fur. person. in nostra Eumenidibus faces choro nullas fuiss 
demonstrat ; has in priore commissione, quum truci adspectu tantopere 
consternati spectatores essent, non habuisse furias censes? Solebant tragice 
Erinnyes ardentibus tedis armari, ut Aristoph. Pint. 424, et ibi Schol. 
Verisimillimum igitur videtur hoc: quum primum fabula committeretur, ne 
his quidem terroris instrumentis caruerunt Eumenides: iterata editione 
facibus usus non est, partim in populi gratiam, partem rationibus artis : sed 
recentiores Aischyleorum dramatum editores aliique tragici repetierunt 
teedas. 

Postremo in nostra fabula tres actores sunt : tertium autem Sophocles de- 
mum invenit teste Aristotele, &c.: igitur et Eumenides et Choephori, que 
supersunt, dudum post Oly. uxxvi1, 4, script, quo anno Sophocles docere 
ceepit. Notes autem nostram Eumenidas non posse absque Choephoris editam 
fuisse, quod huic fabulze arctissime junctum est Enmenidum principium, nee 
apte intelligi poterat nisi ea pregressa. Qu qui in unum collegerit, non 
ambiget, quin ipsa, que Oly. Lxxx, 2, vicit, Eumenidum recensio ad nostram 
eetatem pervenerit. 
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nt lil ii CAPUT. Y. 
De Temporibus Eschyli, imprimis de Sicula profectione. Ejusdem Σικελισμός. 


peo ronologia dramatum suorum. Alia nonnullade Aischyli fabularum 
τς historia. ΕἸ ΑΚ 


. Eorum, que capite preecedenti exposui, quum aliquid nitatur haud prorsus 
yulgari.sententia de anno suscepti in Siciliam Aschyli itineris, hand abs, re 
fore duxi, siad mea tuenda adjicerem accurationem que. mihi quidem yideretur; 
explicationem. jus rei gratia yita termini primum constituendi sunt... Na- 
tales poet quem in annum incidant, magna inter doctos bis. est. _ Si Mus- 

avium, audimus Chronologie Scenice, p. 5, tempore Salaminiz pugne, 
Olymp. txxv, 1, annos habuit circiter χα» αὐ natus esset; Ol, xy, 1, primum 
quod secundum vite. Scriptorem, Pindaro coven govice,,Pindarum, autem hoc 
ipso. anno natum statuunt ;, secundum, quod,idem.Grammaticus tradat,,eum 
LX11 annos habuisse,, quam) migraret.in,Siciliam;; ,hoc,autem, factum, esse 

st. actam, Enmenidas, id, est, post Ol,,txxx, 2..Poterat etiam hoc addere. 
Evia ext Aeschylus secundum Grammaticum annos natus. Lxv : hoc accidit 
Diy. txxx, 1, aliis, testibus ;ergo Ol. 1xxx, 2, annos habuit Lx. Hee 
tamen omnia parum me moyent, Etsi enim aliquot annis ante Pindarum natus 
noster fuerat, nonne vel sic.ejus, aqualis dici potuit ὃ Sed Thomas Magister, 
in Vita Pindari dicit de hoc : Γέγονε. δὲ κατὰ τοὺς. χρόνους Αἰσχύλου, καὶ 
συγγεγένηται αὐτῷ, καὶ τεθνηκὴν ὅτε τὸ Περσικὰ ἐν πὶ Etiam, hoc param 
cure; nempe qui ita turpiter lapsus fuerit, ut Pindarum Persici belli tempo- 
ribus florentem dicat. tam mature defunctum. esse, (quod saltem, non. accidit 
ante Ol. Lxxx,) is nein natalibus quidem ejus fidem meretur. Quid vero quod 
de natalibus ipsis non constat ὃ Nam si Corsinum audimus Fast. Att. non con= 
temnendo argumentum, usum ex Plutarch. Symposs. Queestt. vut, 1, natus 
fuit Pindarus,, Ol. ταν, 2, jam ut Suid, atque. Eudocie param. tribuendum 
esset tradentibus Lyricum tempore Salaminiz pugne quadraginta fuisse annos 
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τοίνυν Σικελίαν Ἱέρωνος τότε τὴν Αἴτνην urigovros, ἐπεδείξατο τὰς Airvas, 
οἰωγιϑόμενος βίον ἀγαθὸν τοῖς συνοικοῦσι τὴν πόλιν." Καὶ σφόδρα τῷ τυράννῳ καὶ 
τοῖς Γελῴοις τιμηθεὶς, ἐπιδήσας τρίτον ἔτος, ὧν ἐτῶν πέντε πρὸς τοῖς ἑξήκοντα, 
τοῦτον ἐτελεύτα τὸν τρόπον. Concinit etiam Pausanias, 1, 2. Καὶ ἐς Συρακούσας 
πρὸς Ἱέρωνα Αἰσχύλος καὶ Σιμωνίδης ἐστάλησαν. Hiero fato functus, Oly. 
Lxxviit, 2. Lysistrato Archonte. V. Diod. xi, 56, et lepidus est Casaubonus 
l.c. p- 175, quum post Orestiam datam Oly. uxxx, 2, ad Hieronem venisse 
eschylum scribit. Ad quem, ut poetarum amantissimum, venisse nostrum 
est satis probabile: ‘si qua simultas ei cum Simonide fuerat, non ea obstare 
poterat post hujus obitum Oly. txvi, 4, (sec. Petr. Ger. Duckerum de 
Simonide Ceo. ὁ. ii.) aut Oly. uxxvit, 1. (sec. Larcher. Chronol: Herodot, 
Ρ- 568.) Deinde, quod de fabula A‘tnis narratur, ita‘definite pronuntiatum 
est, ut confictum esse nequeat. At condita Altna fertur Oly. Lxxvsj 1. V. 
Diod. xi, 49, itaque Oly. txxvi1, 3, venisse eum ad Hieronem ‘censeas. 
Verum Oly. vxxvii, 4, quum vinceretur a Sophocle, adhuc Atheris fuit cer= _ 
tissime : ergo post hoc demum tempus, opinor, deductis nuper colonis 
gratulatus est novas sedes : nisi quis’in Siciliam bis venisse statuaty semel | 
Oly. uxxvi, 3, iterum post Oly. uxxvir, 4. Et licet id'verisimile non videtur 
in veterum silentio, tamen vel hoc concesso stabit sententia de Kumenidum 
duplice editione, cujus causa computus hic susceptus.est. Sed -est, quare 
vellem ad liquidum ea res perduci potest. Etenim /schylus; etsi non est 
Siculus, Siculis vocibus utitur multis: ex Meleagro et Phorcidibus-exempla 
Atheneus profert ix, p. 402. c. et fortasse, qui de industria queesiverit, etiam 
in dramatis, que supersunt, aliquot Sicula idiomata deprehendat: quinam 
tamen hoc factum sit, nemo, quod sciam, accurate indagavit, et nescio an 
omnino decerni quidquam nequeat. Num ab Epicharmo duxit hoc, num‘ab 
illis multis scilicet Siculis fabularum poetis, quos ante Atticam trageediam 
floruisse in Sicilia plures credunt. Sed id hariolis quibusdam relinquamus; 
nobis placet Athenzi sive conjectura sive testimonium: Ὅτι ὃὲ Αἰσχύλος, 
~inquit, διατρίψας ἐν Σικελίᾳ, πολλαῖς κέχρηται φωναῖς Timerimaig, ovdev _ 
θαυμαστόν. Hoc judicium si verum est, de quo quidem non dubito, haud . 
pene intererit ad Aischyleoruam dramatum historiam, sitne bis an semel in 
Siciliam profectus: tragoediam fac habeamus, que quando acta-sit, igno- 
retur: reperiantur tamen in ea voces Sicule: jam scriptam post Siculam 
iter affirmo. Simul, ubi posthac Athenas non redierit, aut non erit acta 
Athenis, sed tantum in Sicilia, aut inde missa Athenas, ibi ut absente 
poeta produceretur ab alio, mutatis fortasse Siculis nonnullis idiomatis, 
aliis relictis correctoris in curia, aut quod putaret intellectu facilia. Actam 
in Sicilia unam novimus 4¢inas, de qua Macrobius Saturnal. ν, 19. Ita et 
dit Palici in Sicilia coluntur, quos primum omnium Auschylus tragicus, vir 
utique Siculus (a commemoratione dictus, ut recte Stanleius ad Auschylum) 
in literas dedit. Et mox; Aischyli trageedia est quee inscribitur Attna. Jam 
si semel tantum /Eschylus yenit in Siciliam, neque inde rediit unquam, 
Meleager quoque Phorcidesque in Sicilia scripte sunt et ceterarum quicquid 
peregrinum hunc sermonem sapiat. Sed nunc, incerta itineris ratione, ne 
hoc quidem certo ponere licet : sic in singulis cauta versati speramus fore, 
ut, quod volumus, ab omni cupiditate amoti, nisi malevolis, habeamur omni- 
bus, _ Unum hoc omnes concedent, qui veterum loca probe perspexerint, ex 
profectione suscepta post Oly. txxvit, 4, quum victus esset a Sophocle, non 
rediisse Aischylum. At preter Eumenidas etiam Supplices fabula post hoc 
tempus scripta est: nam et eadem ibi,.que in Eumenidibus, Argivorum Jats 
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est, unde amicus szpius jam. laudatus post Oly. txxxix, 3, editamcolligit, 
et firmius etiam argumentum afferri potest. Supplicum enim chorus fuit 
tantum quindecim personarum : sua sponte in hac quidem fabula, minuere 
chorum non potuit, quod multo aptior erat chorus plenus»quinquaginta 
Danaidum : lege coactus fecerit necesse est : adeoque post. Eumenidas scripta 
nostra Supplices est, hoc est, in Sicilia, sed data haud dubie Athenis; choro 
diminuto. Quid si in Supplicibus precipue Siculus sermo inyeniatur, in aliis 
aut nulla aut levissima vestigia? Sed hoc et altioris indaginis, est; mec mete 
provincia. Quid autem? Nonne in ea tot Dorismi sunt, quot, nifallors yix 
reperias in alia quacunque Aischyli trageedia, tot praterea obscura; insolen- 
tia; peregrina, ut difficillima semper habita sit? Et, Siculas quidem .vo¢es 
nescio an peritiores inventuri sint plures prater unam, qaam novi, βουνὸς 
Sive βοῦνις de qua vid. Stanlei. ad vs. 126, et Valck. ad Herodotum iy, p. 354, 
Dorice vero tot dicta sunt ut idem Valckenarins ad Theoer, Adoniaz. p.388, 
ad id confugiat, Danaidas fuisse Peloponnesias.. Unde queeso? Num quod 
ab Ione Inachi descendunt ὃ Potius enim sunt Ayyptie: nec tragici est, 
patriam personarum linguam in scena exprimere, sed comici.. Quam apte 
vero Supplices, argumentum Peloponnesiacum, in quaque adeo Peloponnesi- 
acis vocibus usus est, (v. Valck. 1. ¢.) non modo in ‘Sicilia,,sed Aitnee pre- 
sertim doceri potuerit, ostendent verba Diodori de condenda urbe ea, xi, 49. 
Ἱέρων δὲ τοὺς τε Ναξίους καὶ τοὺς Καταναίους ἐκ τῶν πόλεων ἀναστήσας, ἰδίους 
οἰκήτορας. ἀπέστειλεν," ἐκ μὲν ἸΙελοπονγήσου πεντακισχιλίους ἀθροίσας, ex δὲ 
Συρακουσιῶν ἄλλους τοσούτους προσθείς. ' 

Preeterea num et alias superstitum-fabularum ex. Sicilia Athenas miserit, 
ex earum temporibus dijudicandum est: Euphorion filius in scena ibi,com- 
mittere poterat, ut cap. iii, conjeci ex verbis illis: ος καὶ τοῖς τοῦ πατρὸς 
Αἰσχύλου ols μήπω ἦν ἐπιδειξάμενος, τετράκις evinyoer.: quod fortasse vivo ac 
vidente patre factum est, tumque illud zondum de Athenis solis intelligenduim 
erit. 4 i | 
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i" * SOPHOCLES. 


ie 


ΣΤ, 


ΒΟΡΗΘΟΙΕΒ, son of Sophilus, native of Colonus, was born, according to 
Suidas, Olym. Lxx111—Sogoxars, Logias, Κολωνῆθεν, ᾿Αθηναῖος---τεχθεὶς naire 
τὴν. ογ΄. ᾿Ολυμπιάδα" ὡς πρεσξύτερος εἶναι Σωκράτους ἔτη i¢'—a poor oee ly 
δὲ Μέλιττα, διὰ τὸ γλυκύ καὶ ἀὐτὸς ἦρξε τῷ δεᾶμα πρὸς δρᾶμα ἀγωνίζεσθᾶϊ, 
ἀλλα μὴ τετραληγίαν.---τελευτᾷ δὲ μετὰ Ἐὐριπίδην, ἐτῶν ἐνγενήκοτα.-""- ἐδί δαὶ 
δὲ δράματα ρκγ΄. ὡς δὲ τινες, καὶ πολλῷ πλείω; vinas δὲ ἔλαξε xd. His birth, 
however, by the Author of his Life, is fixed to Olym. LXXI, 2; which ‘is no , 
doubt correct: DPevyybyvas αὐτόν φασιν ἐξδομηχοστῆ πρίύη ᾿Ολυμπίαδι; xara Τὴ 
δεύτερον ἔτος, ἐπὶ Ἄῤχοντὸς ᾿Αὐήνῆδσι Φιλίππε. This 15. confirmed by Dioderts; 
lib. xiii, who relates that Socrates ‘died in the third year of Olym. xcttr, ‘and 
that Sophocles died about the same time, aged ‘ninety. He was ‘therefore 
thirty years junior to Aischylus, and fifteen years older than Euripides. “He 
was early distinguished by the attractive beauty of his form; and we leari 
that after the battle of Salamis, he headed a Chorus of youths, being then in 
his fifteenth year, and received the applause of the Athenians for his skill on 
the lyre. He had been taught music and dancing, according to Athenzus, 
by Lamprus, and throughout his career we frequently hear of his excellence 
in these arts. The Author above mentioned relates, that he performed on- 
the harp during the representation of his Zhamyris, and at that of his 
Nausicaa ; his skill with the ball was very great—dxgws δὲ ἐσφαίρισεν,; ὅτε 
σὴν Navoimaav ἔθηκε. We have the authority of Suidas for saying, that in 
early life he first applied himself to Lyric Poetry, but his genius soon led 
him to the haunts of the Dramatic Muse, and his first success fixed him 
thére for ever. He was in his twenty-seventh year when he competed with 
Aischylus for the possession of the Stage. After the representation of the 
Pieces, the suffrages of the Judges were divided, and the Theatre becoming 
clamorous for a decision, Cimon, who was then in the zenith of his fame, 
was appointed to name the Victor. Having taken the usual oaths to judge 
impartially, and performed the customary libations on the Altar of Bacchus, 
Cimon awarded the first place to Sophocles. Plut. Cim. c, 8.* In Olymp. 


* In this first victory of Sophocles, he doubtless contended with a tetralogy; what his three 
Tragic pieces were, is a matter of wide conjecture; but that Triptolemus was the Satyric piece, 
is generally admitted. . This is clearly proved by Lessing in his Life of Sophocles, who cites the 
following passage from Pliny, H. N. xviii, 12. ‘* He fuere sententie Alexandro Magno reg- 
nante, quum clarissima fuit Grecia atque in toto terrarum orbe potentissima: ita tamen ut ante 
mortem ejus annis fere cxLy Sophocles poeta in fabula Triptolemo frumentum Italicum ante 
cuncta laudaverit, ad verbum translata sententia; Et fortunatam Italiam frumento canere can- 
dido.” Now the death of Alexander is assigned to Olymp, cxrv, 1, and deducting from this 
the CxLv years, leaves Olymp. txxvit, 4; the precise period in which Sophocles’ first contended 
for the Prize. The words of Suidas, in the life of Sophocles, Καὶ αὐτὸς ἦρξε τοῦ δρᾶμα πρὸς 
δρᾶμα ἀγωνίζεσθαι ἀλλὰ μὴ TeTeaAcyiav—have been variously understood. Some have asserted 
that after Sophocles no Poets contended-with tetralogies, which is certainly false. We find 
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Lxxxv, 2, we find him employed in the Samian war; on which occasion be 
was associated with Pericles, 85. ὁπ6 of the ten Generals who were elected 
every year. Strab. xiv.. The last and next recorded event of our Poet’s life, 
was his victory with the Philoctetes, Olym. txxxxi1, 4, and four years pre- 
vious to his death, which happened, according to the Parian Marbles, in the 
Archonship of Callias, Olym. Lxxxxi1, 4,. after a glorious career ; during 
which, according to Suidas, he gained twenty-four—to Diodorus Siculus, 
eighteen tragic victories. The story of his being accused of madness, in his 
old age, by an ungrateful son, and of his-refuting the charge by reading be- 
fore his judges certain passages of his CEdipus Coloneus, which he had just 
finished, is so well known as to require but a brief mention, Cicero, de Sen. 
fae. 7, aud Valerius, Maximus, lib. 8, will afford the best detail. This cele- 

rated Tragedy, the last production of our Poet, written expressly to gratify 
the Athenians, and to commemorate the place of his own birth, was first 
represented by the grandson. of Sophocles,» Olym..Lxxxxiv, 4. See Mr. 
Elmsley’s Note to the Argument.of the Bacche, p..14. _. 
The number of pieces which Sophocles composed, is still a contested point 
among the, learned; .the account, of Suidas in the beginning of ‘this Memoir 
states them to. have, been cxxm. (gxy’.);, But Suidas also gives us the com- 
putation οἵ Aristophanes.the Grammarian, who -states them to have been 
cxxx, xv11 of which he deemed, spurious ;."Eypaly δὲ, ὥς φησιν ᾿Λριστοφάνης, 
Seaucra ἑκατὸν ryaxoyra τούτων δὲ yoSeveTos δεκαεπτὰ, Boeckius rejects 
both these accounts, referring apart of this number to his son Iophon, and 
part. to the younger Sophocles.) In the Rane, we find the Dramas of the son 
ascribed to the father: - ΄ | 


Ou πρὶν γ᾽ dv ᾿τοφῶντ' ἀπολαξὼν αὐτὸν μιόνον 
0 Ἄνευ Σοφοκλέους, ὅ,τι ποιεῖ κωδωνίσω.-τον. 77. 
Upon. which passage, the Scholiast: Κωμῳδεῖται Ἴοφων, ὃ υἱὸς Σοφοκλέους ὡς 
Ta τοῦ πατρὸς λέγων... The whole.of the three Chapters of Boeckius (viz.. viil, 
1Χ. Χ) in which he pursues his researches on this subject, are very good, but 
too long for insertion into the present work, nor are they such as convenient- 
ly to admit of much abridgment. The Reader is therefore referred to the 
original. It only remains to give the conclusion at which this Author ar- 
rives—viz. that out of about cv1 Fables of Sophocles, of which the names 
and fragments are preserved, including the vii which we possess entire, the 
following only can with any certainty be assigned to the elder Sophocles :— 


Fabule quze supersunt omnes : 


aan) : Οἰδίπους 6 Τύραννος. : Τραχίνια. 

a9 | Οἰδίπους ἐπὶ Κολωνῷ. Αἴας μαστιγοφορός: 
Ἠλέκτρα, Φιλοχτήτης ἐν Λήμνῳ. 
᾿Αντιγόνη. 


Euripides producing a tetralogy, Olymp. ΧΟΙ, 2, viz. Alexander, Palamedes, the Τρωσὶ, and 
Sisyphus asthe Satyric Drama. Sophocles composed several Satyric Dramas after his Triptole- 
mus, which favours the opinion that Tetralogies were not altogether discontinued by him. Dr, 
Blomfield, alluding no doubt to this passage in Suidas, says he perhaps produced one Tragedy 
and a Satyric Drama,—Vid. Mus, Crit. ν. 78. e 
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Deperdite Tragoediz : 
᾿Αθάμας πρότερος. Πηλεύς. 
᾿Αθαμᾶς δεύτερος. ᾿ Τεῦκρος. 
Θάμυρις. Τηρέυς. 
Ἰόλαος. Τυρὼ πρότερα: 
Aaoxowy. "Τυρὼ δεύτερα. 
Οἰγόμαος. 

Satyrice deperdite : 

Ἴναχος. Τριπτόλεμος. Ν 
ἸΝαυσικάα. 


Minus certa argumenta sunt in his : 


᾿Ἐπίγονοι. Pivevs σατυρικὸς πρότερος. 
Λάκαιναι, Φιγεὺς σατυρικὸς δεύτερος. . 
Νιόβη. ᾿ 
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EURIPIDES. 


Tis Poet was born at Salamis, Oly. uxxv, under the,Archonship of 

allias, and upon the same day on which the Athenians gained their victory 
over the Persian fleet—yueon καθ᾿ ἦν οἱ "EAAy ες ἐναυμάχουν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι, 
Both Authors of the Life of Euripides, Thom. Magister, and MS, in - 
Elmsley’s Bacchez, confirm this date. According to the last mentioned 
authority, he was the. son of, Mnestarchus a vintner; his mother, Cleito, 
being an herb-woman,*. In early life, he embarked in the: profession of an 


Athletes, (ἤσχησε δὲ xaragyds μὲν παγκράτιον ἢ πυγμὴν") the profits of 


which were received by his father. His inclination soon led him to cultivate 
Tragedy, and he became a disciple of Anaxagoras, Prodicus, and Protagoras, 
He was.the intimate friend of Socrates ; who, according to Ailian (Var. Hist, 
lib. 2), was seldom a spectator at the Theatre, except when a Play of our 
Poet was represented. His first piece was produced at Oly. uxxx1, being at 
that time in his 25th year: πρῶτον δὲ ἐδίδαξε τὰς TleAscdas—ére καὶ τρίτος 


ἐγένετο. Upon which Mr. Elmsley remarks, “ Peliades igitur docuit Euri- 


pides xxiv annis ante Medeam, que superstitum ejus fabularum antiquissima 
videtur. Hine, opinor, explicandum, quod de Peliadum prologo dixi ad Med, 
693—676.” Bacche, 195. Olymp. txxxtv, 4, he gained the Prize in Tra- 
gedy, on which occasion he was the first placed. For his other pieces, see 
Chronology. The MS. Life, given by Elmsley, so far agrees with Suidas in 
saying that he was twice married; the name of his first wife being Melito, 
(Suid. Cheerina,) that of his second, Cheerila. When, or for what reason, 


he left Athens, does not appear. The MS. Life states, that he removed into 


Magnesia, and from thence into Macedonia, where he gained the favour of 
Archelaus, in whose dominions he died, Olymp. xciur, 3, in the Archonship 


* Suidas says, it is not true that his mother sold herbs, (οὐχ ἀληθὲς δὲ; ὡς λαχανόπωλις ἦν ἡ 
μητὴρ αὐτῷ.) but that he was descended of a noble family, as Philochorus clearly proves. In 
early life, according to the same Author, he was a painter—that he first applied himself to 
Tragedy when he saw his Master Anaxagoras brought to trial on account of his Philosophic 
opinions. Although accounted a woman-hater, he nevertheless was twice married ; his first wife 


-being Cherina, the daughter of Mnesilochus, who brought him three sons, Mnesilochus, 


Mnesarchides, and Euripides. Having divorced his first wife, on account of adultery, he appears 
to have been no less unfortunate in the choice of his second ; whose name, however, Suidas has — 
not mentioned. He also omits to notice his temporary settlement in Magnesia; where he was 
received as a public guest, and exempted from tribute, according to the Life published, for the 
first time, by Mr. Elmsley in his addition of the Bacche. After alluding to the well-known 
story of his being torn to pieces by dogs, at the instance of two Poets, who were envious of 
his fame, Suidas’ says that others relate, οὐχ ὑπὸ κυνῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ γυγαικῶν νύκτωρ. διασπασθῆναι», 


᾿ mopedopnevov ἀωρὶ πρός Κρατερὸν τὸν ἐρώμενον Apyedds (καὶ γὰρ σχεῖν αὐτὸν καὶ περὶ τοὺς τοιούτους 


ἔρωτας). , 
The number of his plays are variously stated ; according to some they were LXxv—others 
again say, xcu, He died Olymp. xcr11.—Swidas in Eup. 
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of Callias, at the age of 75 years. He was buried in Macedonia, but. 
Cenotaph was erected to him at Athens, inscribed with the following, 
épigram : ΠΩΣ 
Μνῆμα μὲν Ἑλλὰς ἅπασ' Εὐριπίδου. ὀστέα δ᾽ ἴ ἴσχει ' ἡ 
Ty Μακεδών. ἡ γὰρ δέξατο τέρμα βίου. 
Πατρὶς δ᾽ Ἑλλάδος᾿ Ἑλλὰς, ᾿Αθῆναι, πλεῖστα δὲ Μούσας 
Τερψας, ἐκ πολλῶν καὶ τὸν ἔπαινον ἔχει 


‘© When we. consider Euripides. by himself,” says Schlegel, “ without any” 
comparison with his predecessors; when we take a separate view of some of 
his better pieces, and detached scenes throughout the others,.we cannot: 
refuse to him. an., extraordinary degree of praise. But, on the “Other hatid, 
when_ we place him in connexion with the history of art, when we consider 
his pieces as a whole, and reflect on the object which he appears in general) 
to have had in view, in,all the works which have come down to us, we are: 
compelled to bestow; seyere, censure on him on various accounts. Of few 
writers may both good and evil be said with so much truth. He was aman) 
of infinite ingenuity, and: practised in the greatest variety. of mental arts ; 
but neither the sublime seriousness of mind, nor the severe) wisdom, which: 
we revere in Aischylus and Sophocles, regnlated. in hima luxuriant fulness? 
of the most splendid and amiable qualities. _ His constant aim is to please, 
by whatever means*; and hence he is so very unequal to, himself. We: 
possess some cutting sayings of Sophocles respecting Euripides Τ; though?’ 
he was so far from being actuated. by any thing like the jealousy. of author= 
ship, that he mourned his death, and, in a piece which was shortly: after 
exhibited, refused: to his actors the ornament of the floral crown 6. The 
derisory attacks of Aristophanes are well known, though not (ages va 
understood and appreciated §. 

“In Euripides. we no longer find the essence of the ancient Tragedy i in its: 
pure and unmixed state, We have already placed this essence in the pre= 
vailing idea of Destiny, in the ideality of the composition, and in the signi= 
fication of the chorus. , Euripides, inherited, it; is true, the idea of yieneret 


“* This did not escape the obseryation of Barnes, who; 4 in his: Life.of the Poet says“ Nemo. 
miortaliam tanta dexteritate veteres fabulas ad presentis tune temporis circumstantias Τὶ 
unquam deprehenditur; quod maximum semper audiendi. lenocinium habetur. Adeo,autem se 
omnia auditorum suorum gratia scribere’ professus est, ut etiam ‘volens sciensque nonnunquam | 
de scene regulis remitteret, et artem tragicam arte populari commutaret.” © Hence it is, that 
Dio- Chrysostom praises τὸ ἀκριβὲς καὶ Serpe καὶ πολιτικὸν τὸ τοῦ Εὐριπίδου, and Plutarch -calls 
him σοφὸν ἄνδρα καὶ πολιτικῶν ἐπιστήμονα σοφισμάτων. See his allusions to civil affairs i in the 
Suppliants, verses 187, 190, 415, &c., his gratifying the Athenians, by expressing himself of ; 
the ahah fey ταίρι in the Andromache, in terms of the miost unqualified detestation: = 


Ὦ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποισιν ἔχθιεστοι βρότωνγ, 
Σπάρτης ἔνοικοι» δόλια βουλιευτήρια, 
MN εὐυδῶν ἀνάκτες» Xe τι Χ.--- 446. 


+ Some one remarking to Sophocles that Enripides was a woman hater, "Ev γε ταῖς τράγῳ- 
δίαις -------- Ev γε τῇ κλίνῃ Φιλογύνης. Athen. xili,c. 1. See also an epigram. of Sophocles. tui 
him, preserved by the same author, xiii, ¢, 8. 

Ὁ So Thom.: Mag. Vit. Eurip. φασὶ δὲ ἐπὶ τῷ ἀκούσματι" τῆς Εὐριπίδου τελευτῆς τοὺς μεν 
᾿Αθηναίους πάντας πεγθῆσαι; Σοφοκλέα δὲ αὐτὸν μὲν καὶ φαιὸν ἐνδεδύσθαι χιτῶνα, τοὺς δὲ ὑποκριτὰς 
αὐτοῦ ἀστεφανώτους τῷ τότε εἰσαγαγεῖν πρὸς τὸν ἀγῶνα. 

8 Vide Rane, passim. In the Nubes, he is ridiculed for debasing the dignity of Tragedy, 
by clothing his chief characters in rags, and reducing them to ‘beggary. Id, in Acharn. y. 41}, 
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from his predecessors, and his belief of it was sharpened by the Tragic 
practice; but yet in him Fate is seldom the invisible spirit of the whole 
composition, the radical thought of the Tragic world. We have seen that 
this idea may be exhibited under severer or milder aspects ;. that the obscure 
terror of destiny may, in the connexion of a whole trilogy, be cleared up to © 
the signification of a wise and beneficent Providence. Euripides, however, 
has drawn it down from the region of the infinite ; and inevitable Necessity 
not unfrequently degenerates in him into the caprice of accident. He can 
no longer, therefore, give it its proper and peculiar direction, namely, by 
contrast and opposition to elevate the moral liberty of man. His characters. 
generally suffer because they must, and not because they will. 
** The mutual subordination of character and passion to ideal elevation, 
which we find observed in the same order in Sophocles, Euripides has com-. 
pletely reversed. Passion is the principal object with him: his next care is 
for; character; and when ‘these endeavours’ leave him still any remaining 
room, ‘he occasionally seeks to connect grandeur and dignity with the more 
frequent display of amiable attractions. isa 's Mop aat Se heme: 

_ It has been already admitted: that the persons in Tragedy ought not to 
be all equally exempt from error, as'there would then be no ἡ ον among 
them, and consequently no room fora plot: ' But Euripides has, as Aristotle 
observes, frequently painted his characters in black colours without any 
necessity,/as for example; his Menelaus in Orestes. He was warranted by 
the traditions, in attributing great crimes to many of the old heroes, but he 
invented ‘besides: many base and paltry traits for them, of his own free 
inclinations») 8 10) . "ἐπ ,.} bare ate 
of The Chorus is, forthe: most part, in him an unessential ornament: its 
songs are frequently wholly episodical, without any reference to the action, 
and more distinguished for brilliancy than-for sublimity and true inspiration. 
‘We must consider the Chorus,’ says Aristotle, ‘as’ one of the actors, and 
as apart of the whole; ‘it must enter into the action: not as in Euripides, 
but:as Sophocles has done? ee >  " | , 

“In the atcompanying music, he adopted all the innovations invented by 
Timotheus, and selected those melodies which were most in unison with the 
effeminacy of his poetry*. He proceeded in the same manner with his 
syllabic measures ἢ his versification is luxuriant, and breaks through every 
rule. The same diluted and effeminate character would, on a more’ profound 
investigation, be unquestionably found to belong also to the rhythmi of his 
choral songs Τ᾿. : ' 

Euripides was ἃ frequenter of the schools of the philosophers’; and he — 
displays a particular vanity in, introducing philosophical doctrines’ on all 
Occasions ; in my opinion, in a very imperfect manner, as we should not be 
able to understand these doctrines from him, if we were not beforehand 
acquainted with them}. He conceives it too-vulgar a thing to believe in 


Ἢ Sophocles chiefly employed the Phrygian Melody, which is best adapted, according to 
Pius DS Waldesition, aia to express our worship of the Deity. De lib. 3. ᾽ 

+ See the passage in the Βδπε, v. 1332, wherein he is recommended to adopt the use of a 
pair of shells, instead of the lyre, as the most fitting accompaniment for his Songs. 

‘t We find, as Valckenzr observes, (Diatr. in Euripid. cap. 4), the system of oo 
on the origin of Beings, as well as the precepts of that.morality which Socrates inculcated. Hence 
it was, that he had so. many partisans among the philosophers, who were glad to have their 
doetries brought upon the stage, and applauded by the spectators. 
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the gods in the simple manner of the people ; and ‘he therefore seizes 
opportunity of interspersing something of their allegorical signification, and 
of giving his spectators to understand that the nature of his own belief ai 
very problematical. | 

<< We may distinguish in him a two- fold character: the Poet, whose’ ie 
dactions were consecrated to a religious solemnity, which existed under the 
protection of religion, and which was therefore ὍΠΟΥ ἃ reciprocal obligation 
of returning that’ protection with honour and reverence; and the ’Sophist; 
with his* philosophical dicta, who endeavours to introduce’ his sceptical 
opinions and doubts into the fabulous prodigies connected with the reli, 
from which he derived the subjects ofthis pieces. He throws out a mul 
titude’of moral maxims, many of which he often repeats, and’ for ‘the most 
part they are either trite or fundamentally false. | With all this moral osten¢ 
tation, the aim of his pieces, the’ general impression’ which they are’ 881: 
culated to produce, is sometimes extremely immoral.“ An anecdote 15 told’of 
him, that he introduced Bellerophon witha’ silly°eulogium on’ wéalth,"in 
which he preferred it to all domestic happiness, and ended with observing, 
if Aphrodite (‘who bore the appellation of golden) shoné like gold) “sie! Was 
deserving of the love of mortals; :arid that the spectators took umbrage at 
this, and wished to stone both actor and poet. Euri a then ie ιλαυ δ 
ward, and called’ out, “ Wait only ἘΠῚ Ἐπ end, he will’ be requited accor 
. ingly*!) In like manner, he defended himself against the objection that h 
Ixion expressed himself in too disgusting and abominable language, by ob- 
serving that the piece concluded with his being broken’on the wheel +.” But 
the assistance of poetical justice, in punishing the baseness of his\characters, 
is not always called in. In some of his pieces, the wicked eseape altogetl 
untouched. Lies and other infamous practices are openly protected; 
cially when he can assign for them a supposed noble motive: ἔνθεν ‘oe 
verse in justification of perjury is well known A Bom ἢ | O32) 4 WSIS 


‘ The tongue swore, but the sense swore not }.’ 
In the connexion in which this verse is uttered, and on account of which 
he has been.so often ridiculed by Aristophanes, there is indeed a justification; 
but.the formula. is, nevertheless bad, on account of the possible abuse of its 
application. He was the first poet who ever thought of making the unbridled 
passion of a Medea, and the unnatural..love of a Pheedra, the principal sub- 
ject of his dramas ; yet.with all this importance which he has communicated 
to his female parts, he is notoriously famed for his hatred of women. 

“The style of Euripides is upon the whole too loose, although he has 
many happy images and ingenious turns: it has neither the dignity nor 
the energy of the style of Aischylus, nor the chaste sweetness of that of 
Sophocles. In his expressions, he frequently affects the singular and un- 
common, though at other times he becomes too familiar, and the tone of 
discourse assumes a confidential appearance, and descends from the elevation 
of the cothurnus to the level ground. -In this respect, he was a precursor of 
the new Comedy,—hence Menander expressed a most marked admiration for 
him, and ee himself his scholar. The opinion of Aristophanes, his 


ων Seneca, ep. 115. | τ + Plut- de Aud. Poét. 
tT ἡ γλῶσσ᾽ bumpoy’, ἡ δὲ φρὴν ἀνώμοτον Hippolyt. 608; where Monk has an excellent 
note upon the verse. 
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contemporary, forms a striking contrast with this adoration. Aristophanes 
persecutes him unceasingly, with the utmost bitterness: he seems as if he 
were appointed to be his constant scourge—yet he never attacks Sophocles ; 
and even when he takes the part of Aischylus, at which we can hardly help 
smiling, his reverence for him is still visible, and he takes every opportunity 
of contrasting his gigantic powers with the petty refinement of Euripides. 

““ Notwithstanding these observations, we must never forget that Euri- 
pides was still a Grecian, and the contemporary of many of the greatest 
names of Greece, in politics, philosophy, history, and the plastic arts. He 
has a particular strength in portraying the errors of a diseased soul—pur- 
suing, even to madness, the passions of which it is the slave. He is ad- 
mirable where the object calls chiefly for emotion, and requires the display 
of no higher qualities; and he is still more so where pathos and moral 
beauty are united. It is by no means my intention to deny him the pos- 
session of the most astonishing talents ; I have only stated that these talents 
were not united with a mind in which the austerity of moral principles, and 
the sanctity of religious feelings, were held in the highest honour.” 

‘The following is the comparison between the respective merits of Euripides 
and. Sophocles, by Dionysius Halicarnassus: Σοφοκλῆς δὲ ἐν τοῖς πάθεσι 
διήνεγκε, τὸ τῶν προσώπων ἀξίωμα τηρῶν. Eveimidys μένγε οὐ τὸ ὅλον daybes 
καὶ προσεχὲς τῷ δίῳ τῷ νῦν ἤρεσεν" ὅθεν τὸ πρέπον αὐτὸν καὶ κόσιειον πολλαχοῦ 
al he Καὶ οὐχὶ τὰ γενικὰ καὶ μέγαλοφυῆ τῶν προσώπων ἤθη καὶ πάθη, 
καθάπερ Σοφοκλῆς, κατώρθωσεν" εἰ δὲ τὶ ἄσεμνον καὶ ἄνανδρον καὶ ταπεινὸν, 
σφόδρα ἰδεῖν ἐστιν αὐτὸν ἠκριξωκότα. Καὶ Σοφοκλὴς μὲν οὐ περιττὸς ἐν τοῖς 
λόγοις, GAN. ἀναγκαῖος" 6 δὲ Evoimidys, πολὺς ἐν ταῖς ῥητορικαῖς εἰσαγωγαῖς. 
Καὶ ὁ μὲν, ποιητικός ἐστιν ἐν τοῖς ὀνόμασι, καὶ πολλάκις ἐκ πολλοῦ τοῦ μεγέθους 
εἰς διάκενον κόμπον ἐκπίπτων, οἷον εἰς Wiwrinny παντάπασι ταπεινότητα κατέρ- 
erou' ὃ δὲ Ευριπίδης, οὔτε ὑψηλός ἐστιν, οὔτε μὴν λιτὸς, ἀλλὰ κεκραμένη τῆς 
λέξεως μεσότητι xeypyras.—Dion. Hal. 
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PART IL. 
THE OLD COMEDY. 


Comepy at its commencement, namely in the hands of its Doric founder 
Epicharmus, borrowed its materials chiefly from the mythical world*. Even 
in its maturity, it appears not to have renounced this choice altogether, as we 
may see from many of the titles of the lost pieces of Aristophanes and i 
contemporaries ; and at a later period, in the interval between the old and 
new Comedy, for particular reasons, it returned again to mythology with a 
peculiar degree of predilection... But as the contrast between the materials 
and. the form is here in its proper place, and nothing can be more directly 
opposed to the exhibition of the ludicrous than the most important and serious 
concerns of men, the peculiar subject of the old Comedy was naturally there- 
fore taken from public life and the state: it is altogether. political ; and the 
‘private and family life, beyond which the new never soars, was only introduced 
occasionally and indirectly, with a reference to the public. The Chorns is 
therefore essential to it, as being in some sort a representation of the public : 
it must by no means be considered as something accidental, which we may 
account for in the local origin of old Comedy ; we may assign as a more sub- 
stantial reason, that it belongs to the complete parody of the Tragic form. It 
contributes. also to the expression of that festal gladness of which Canady Was 
the most unrestrained effusion. For in all the popular and religious festivals 
of the Greeks, choral songs, accompanied by dancing, were exhibited. Tlie 
comic Chorus transforms itself occasionally into such an, expression of public 
joy ; as for instance, when the women who celebrate the Thesmophoriz, in the 
piece that bears that name, in the midst of the most amusing drolleries, begin 
to chaunt their melodious hymn in honour of the gods of the festival, in the 
same manner as took place on a real occasion. At these times we observe 
such a display of sublime Lyric Poetry, that the passages may be transplanted 
into Tragedy without any change or modification. The most remarkable 
peculiarity of the Comic Chorus is the Parabasis, an address to the spectators 
by the Chorus, in the name and under the authority of the Poet, which has no 
concern with the subject of the piece. Sometimes he enlarges on his own 
merits, and ridicules the pretensions of his rivals; at other times he ayails 
himself of his rights as an Athenian citizen, to deliver in every assembly of 
the people proposals of a serious or ludicrous nature for the public good. 
The Parabasis may, strictly speaking, be considered as repugnant to the 
essence of dramatic representation : for in the Drama, the Poet should always 
disappear behind the characters; and these characters ought to discourse 
and act as if they were alone and without any perceptible reference to the 
spectators. : ; 


~ 


* The following are the titles of some of his pieces, as preserved by Athenwus: “AAxiwy, 
᾿Ασαλάνται, TR καὶ ϑάλασσα, Κύκλωψ, Σφίγξ, Χείρων. See also Mus. Crit. V. 72- 
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We have now but one Comic Writer of the old kind; and we cannot there- 
fore, in forming an opinion of his merits, derive any assistance from a com- 
parison with other masters. Aristophanes had many predecessors; Magnes, 
Cratinus, Crates, and others. He was indeed one of the latest Comic Authors, 
as he survived even the old Comedy itself. We have no reason, however, to 
believe that. we witness its decline‘in/ him; for in all probability the old 
Comedy was still rising in merit, and he himself one of its most perfect Poets. 
It was very different with the old Comedy, and with Tragedy ; the latter died 
a natural, and the former a violent death.» Tragedy ceased to exist, because 
that species of Poetry seemed to be exhausted ; because it was abandoned ; 
and because no person could again rise to the same,elevation.. Comedy was 
deprived by the hand of power of that unrestrained freedom which was neces- 
sary to its existence. Horace, ina few words, informs us of this catastrophe: 


Ἢ : “ Successit vetus ἀγῖβ' Comotdiay nem sinemultd. 5. 

ΓΝ pans Laude, sed in vitivm, libertas excidit, et vim 6 
Peessor act eo  Dignam lege regi: lex est accepta : choruggie τ : 
eHaaih 4. _, ,Durpiter obticuit, sublato jure noedidi OG Lo ar yo) 
iidivns tu: 158: Ὁ Ἰϑσοτα <i ἰϑομα κίσσα, 

Κρ τὰ ἢ] i BEAR STE ny ' ἀρ ἢ til ΠῚ ἢ 
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Writers of the old Comedy. | 


(The: period comprehended within the range of the old Comedy, begins 
with Epicharmus, ΟἹ. uxx, and concludes about Ol.c; the Poets Strattis 
and Theopompus being among the latest writers of the old Comedy.) 


- Chionides flourished about.Ol. Lxxu1. Χιωνίδης, ᾿Αϑηναῖος, Κωμικὸς τῆς ἀρ- 

- γαίας κωμιοδίας--τξτεσιν ὀκτῶ. πρὸ τῶν Περσικῶν. Suid. ‘The title of one of 
his Fables (Iirwryo}) is préserved in Athenéus, xiv. c. 9, and ἃ fragment 

‘commemorated. | 3, ὩΣ Ἢ : ᾿ ι 

ΧΗ ee 


in Magnes, after. Epicharmus, and before Cratinus.—His Fables, Διόνυσος 
πρῶτος, Διόνυσος δεύτερος, and Λυδοὶ, are mentioned by Athenzus. 


 Cratinus. “He. was. the author of xx1 Plays, and gained the victory nine 
times, according to Suidas. _ He was horn Ol. xv, 1, and died at an advanced 
age, about Ol. ixxxix. He is described as having possessed all the bitterness 
of Archilochus, together with the energy and fire of Aischylus. His last piece 
was the Ilvrivy, just before his death, which is mentioned in Schol. Nub. 549. 
‘The titles and fragments of about twenty of his Plays are to be found in 
Atheneus. Bs ot ti | si: 


Hy Chater intervened between Cratinus and Aristophanes, about Ol. Lxxxz. 
He was distinguished for the gaiety of his wit, and his forbearance, in not 
τ mixing up’so much personality in his Fables—Titles and fragments of eleven 
pieces found in Athenzus. : 


Eupolis, born about Ol. rxxx111 ; first began to exhibit, Ol. vxxxvit, 3, being 
then only seventeen years of age—if. erwy γεγογῶς ἤρξατο ἐπιδείκνυσθαι. Suid. 


Eudoc. He copied Cratinus, but was reckoned to’ have possessed more 
K 
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elevation and:amenity. Suidas says he wrote xvir Plays, and gained the victory 
seven times; hut he is doubtless mistaken, since many more than xviI are 
mentioned by ancient writers. Conf. Meursius in Bib. Att. 


Aristophanes. ‘The notice of this Poet by Suidas is very short and incor- 
rect; he makes him a Rhodian or Lindian by birth, his father’s name being 
Philip. His Plays were tiv.—Titles and fragments of nearly this number 
are to be found in Athenzeus. He first exhibited Comedy at Ol. uxxxvutt, 2. 
The Δαιταλεῖς was the title of the piece! Schol. Nub.529. The Acharnz 
was exhibited two years after, and during the sixth year of the Peloponnesian 
war. ‘It is therefore the first of his surviving Plays; the Plutus being the 
last which was exhibited, Ol. xcyrit. M4 


Strattis and Theopompus were among the latest writers of the old Comedy. 
Strattis exhibited his ᾿Ανθρωποῤῥαίστης, Ol. xcui1, 2, and continued to write 
Comedy when Isocrates, was advanced in years. Athenzeus gives titles and 
fragments of about xvi pieces of each of these Poets. 


Middle Comedy. 


(Within the period usually assigned to the middle Comedy are included the 
Dramatic writers from Ol. οἱ to ΟἹ, cxt.) | 


“« Towards the end of the Peloponnesian war,” says Schlegel, “‘ when a few 
individuals, contrary to the constitution, had assumed the supreme power in 
Athens, a law was enacted, empowering every person attacked by Comic ἡ 
Poets to bring them to justice; and a prohibition was issued against the in- 
troduction of real persons on the Stage, or the use of such masks as bore a. 
resemblance to their features, &c, This gave rise to what is called the 
middle Comedy. Its distinctive peculiarities arevariously stated: at one 
time, in the abstinence from personal satire, and the introduction of real cha- 
racters ; and at another time in the dismissal of the Chorus. The intro- 

- duction of real persons under their true names was at no time an indispensable 
requisite. We find characters in many pieces, even of Aristophanes, in no 
respect historical, but altogether fictitious, with significant names, in the 
manner of the new Comedy ; and personal satire is only occasionally resorted 
to. The right of personal satire was no doubt essential to the old Comedy ;. 
and by losing this. right the Comic writers were no longer enabled to throw 
ridicule on public actions and the state. When they confined themselves to 
private life, the Chorus ceased to have any longer a signification. An accidental 
circumstance contributed to accelerate its removal. The dress and instruction 
of the Chorus required a great outlay; but when Comedy came to forfeit its 
political privileges, and consequently also its festal dignity, and was degraded 
to a mere source of amusement, the Poet found no longer any rich patrons to 
defray the expense of the Chorus.” | 
᾿ς This account of Schlegel will perhaps be deemed very unsatisfactory ; as it 
certainly is in a critical point of view, since it does not attempt to define the 
precise limits between the middle and new Comedy. The following extract, 
therefore, is annexed from the Preface of that excellent work, the Fastt Hel- 
lenict, to which these pages are already so indebted :— 

“The new Comedy commenced in the reign of Alexander ; and this is con- 
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firmed’ by the dates assigned to Philippides dnd Philemon. And yet we have 
| Alewis of the middle Comedy writing for the Stage thirty years after the first 
exhibitions of Philippides and Philemon. | Alexis then, whose works were the 
standard and example ofthe middle Comedy, was for thirty years contemporary 
with Philippides, Philemon, Menander, and Diphilus (writers of the, new 
Comedy). ae ' 

““ Neither are the terms middle and new always ‘very carefully applied. 
Aristotle recognizes only two species of Comedy; the old and the new :— 
ἴδοι ἄν τις ἐκ τῶν κωμῳδιῶν τῶν παλαιῶν καὶ τῶν καινῶν: Eth. Nicom. iv, 8. 
Dorotheus classed Autiphanes τοῖς γεωτέροις κωμικοῖς" Athen. xiv. Upon which’ 
Mr. Schweighzuser well remarks, that Dorotheus here divided the Greek 
Comedy into two classes; the new and the old. In the same manner, 
Nicostratus, the contemporary of Eubulus and Araros, and accounted by some 
the son of Aristophanes, (which determines his age,) is reckoned by Harpo- 
cratio among the writers τῆς vexs κωμῳδίας. Eipigenes is called τῶν γέων τις 
κωμικῶν udoxus, ris τῶν γέων κωμῳδῶν" and yet we cannot with certainty 
place all these among the writers of the new Comedy. Epigenes was contempo- 
rary with Antiphanes. Of the time of Eudoxus we are wholly ignorant ; nor 
can we pronounce whether he belonged to the méddle or the new Comedy. We 
know from Laertius, that he exhibited at Athens; and from Pollux, that he 
flourished somewhere between Antiphanes and Posidippus. It is to be noted, 
however, that although the Poets of the middle Comedy are often called νέας 
κωμῳδίας, yet the Poets of the new Comedy, properly so termed, could never ἡ 
be called μέσης κωμῳδίας ποιηταὶ. We must therefore suppose that Alexis, 
although a great number of his dramas were written long after the new 
Comedy had arrived at its perfection, nevertheless continued to compose upon 
the model of the middle Comedy.” ; ; 

Hence it may be seen how difficult it isto define any precise limits between 
these two divisions of Comedy, although ancient critics pretty generally ad- 
mit a distinction between them. The law, περὶ τοῦ μὴ ὀνομαστὶ κωμῳδεῖν, 
which first gave rise to the middle Comedy, and which may be looked upon 
as an interval of vacillation between the interdiction of the old and the esta- 
blishment of a xew comic form, more developed and better defined, is thus 
critically inquired into by the Author of the Fasti:— 

Jt will perhaps be imputed to these Fables as an omission, that they have 
not noticed this law, which will probably be looked for in the years of thexoviith 
Ol., where it will not be found. The truth is, that I am not yet’ satisfied 
either with the interpretation usually given to that law; nor with the date 
assigned to it. It is recorded that comic exhibitions were once suspended - 
for three years, (B. C. 440—438,) and that their license was restrained by a 
decree τὸν ἄρχοντα μὴ κωμῳδεῖν, which is fixed by Petitus to the year of the 
Archon Isarchus, B. C. 424, Last of all, we are told that it was forbidden 
κωμῳδεῖν ἐξ ὀνόματος. This law is thus described by Petitus :-— Postea 
omnino vetitum est cuiquam expresso nomine in Comeedia convicium facere : μὴ 
κωμκυδεῖν ἐξ ὀνόματος. Meminit hujus legis, sed non solus, Hermogenes περὶ 
στάσεων. (Sect. xiii, p. 75.) ᾿Ονομαστὶ κωμῳδεῖν ὃ νόμος exwavoev—Horatius, 
Epist. ad August. 145. “ Fescennina per hunc,” &c. Idem ad Pisones, 281. 
Donatus.—Legem hanc tulit Antimachus pocta Aristophanis aqualis. Comici 
interpres, Acharn, 1149. ᾿Εδόκει δὲ ὁ ᾿Αντίμαχος οὗτος Wi gioua—imo potius 
legem—merorjuévas μὴ δεῖν κωμῳδεῖν ἐξ ὀνόματος. Ἰάφιι ἐπέγα ΟἹ. χοντι. Nam 


post Ol. xcvir, Cocalum et Lolesiconem fabulas scripsit Aristophanes: Plutus 
A K 2 
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enim postrema est fubularum quas ipse docuit, acta Ol. xevit, 4. Atqui ἔγραψε, 
Κώκαλον, inguiunt veteres magistri, ψηφίσματος γενομένου ὥστε μὴ ὀνομαστὶ, 
κωμῳδεῖν τινα. Preterea ipse Πλοῦτος deirecos—propter.hane legem χοροῦ. 
ἐστέρηται, chorum non hated, (quem tamen habebat ὃ πρῶτος Πλοῦτος), ute 
neque Cocalus et alosicon neque nova comeedia omnis: nam * lex est ac- 
cepta; chorusque turpiter obticuit sublato jure nocendi.” Quia hec pracipue 
erant chori, λοιδορεῖν, τοὺς κακῶς πράττοντας διαξάλλειν, καὶ ὥσπερ δημοσία 
μάστιγι τῇ κωμῳδία κολαίζειν. Quare intra Οἱ. 97 videtur scripta hec lew, 
ante editionem τοῦ δευτέρου. ΤΕλούτου. Ante Ol. 97 lata non est, quia τὰς. 
᾿Εκκλησιαζούσας, drama quod chorum habet καὶ τωθασμὸν ἐξ ὀγόματος, docuit: 


Ol. 96,4. Ergo non ante neque post Olymp. 97, sed intra ipsam rogata et. 


lata est hac lex. Cui qui impune facere volebant, nomina omittebant, personas 
servabant: id est, larvas, quibus singuli quos traducebant exprimebantur ; 
quod αὐτοπροσώπως κωμιωδεῖν dicebant: non nominabantur enim ea ratione, sed 
representabantur tantum: unde lites sepe et controversie. Hermogenes, b. lis 
αὐτοπροσώπως εἰσάγων τις τοὺς κωμῳδουμένους ὑπάγεται τῷ νόμῳ ὡς ὀνομαστὴ: 
κωμωδῶν. Quanguam etiam, dum licebat ὀνομοιστὶ κωμῳδεῖν licebat quoque, 


αὐτοπροσώπως, atgue id ita fiebat.. Upon the import of this law, Kuster has: ~ 


the following remark: Ex priore Pluto oportet sumta esse loca tlla,in quibus, 
ὀνομαστὶ quidam perstringuntur ; ut Pamphilus, v. 174. Agyrrhius, ν. 170. 
Philepsius, 177. Philonides, 179, 805. Aristylius, v. 314. Nam tempore 
Pluti posterioris lege lata jam vetilum erat expresso nomineé in scena quenguam, 
comico sale perfricare-—Oderico speaks to the same effect: κωμῳδεῖν. ἐξ. 
dvouaros—latam intra Olympiadem 97 putat Petitus, cujus ego rationes, quando 
nihil obstare video, non invitus amplector. He translates the law, neminem 
expresso nomine ledi. In this sense the law is understood, and this seems 
the opinion generally received by critics of its date and meaning. Such an 
import, however, of the law, is by no means warranted by the eXtant remains. 
of the middle and new Comedy. ‘That law, in the sense of Kuster, either 


never existed at all, or had fallen into disuse in the time of Anaxandrides 5, 


who ridicules Plato by name (Laért. iii, 26.) perhaps ten or twelve years 
after the supposed date of this law. _ Alexis, at least, paid no attention to it, 
(Cf it existed through the times of the middle Comedy), when he satirized by. 
name the same philosopher in four different dramas; (Laért. iii, 27, 28.), 
nor did Anaxilas regard it, who in three Comedies names Plato, (Laért.-11, 
28.) But “ in the time of the middle Comedy, at whose rise democratié in, 
oligarchiam mutaté divites imperare ceperunt, the philosophers were ridiculed, 
and the chief men of the state protected :”—the opinion of Jonsius. The 
former, therefore, were attacked by name, but the Poets, after the date of 
that law, abstained from public men. And yet Anaxandrides (Athen. iv, p. 
166, d.) mentions Polyeuctus by name; Antipbanes (Athen. vi, p:223, ὁ.) 
names Demosthenes ; and Timocles, (Athen. viii, p. 342, a.) in a Comedy 
written towards the end of the reign of Alexander, ridicules by name five of 
the leading demagogues at once, in a passage which breathes the-very spirit 
of the old-Comedy. The reader who opens Athenzeus will see abundant 
evidence that the Poets of the middle and new Comedy laid themselves under 
little restraint in this respect. 

«This law, then, τοῦ μὴ ὀνομιαστι κωμῳδεῖν, when limited to its proper sense, 
is by.no means inconsistent. with a great degree of comic liberty, or with 
those animadversions upon eminent names with which wejfind the Comic 
Poets actually to abound. Comedy, therefore, although its form was 


a 
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changed, enjoyed the privilege of animadverting still upon public events and 
public men: and we find Isocrates in the midst of this period complaining of 
the license of Comedy *. 

““ Neither is the date of this law so clear to us. The testimony quoted by 
Petitus, ascribes the proposition to one Antimachus. (See Schol. Acharn. 
1149). But another Scholiast (Av. 1297.) ascribes it to one Syracusius :— 
Amel δὲ καὶ ψήφισμα τεθεικέναι py κωμωδεῖσθαι ὀνομαστὶ τινὶ, ws Φρύνιχος ἐν 
ΜΜονοτρόπιυ φησί, Ψῶρ᾽ ἔχε Συρακόσιον: ἐπιφαγὴς γὰρ αὐτῷ καὶ μέγα τύχοι. 
᾿Αφείλετο γὰρ κωμῳδεῖν ods ἐπεθύμουν. Διὸ πριρότερον αὐτῷ προσφέρονται. If this 
allusion of Phrynichus be rightly quoted from the Μονότροπος, the law was 
proposed by Syracusius before the date of ἐμ ὌὌρνιθες, in B.C. 415. But as 
no such law could have existed so early, we must’suppose the proposition of 
Syracusius, for that time at least, to have failed; and the Poets to have 
chastised him for the attempt, although unsuccessful. If the account of 
Platonius is to have any weight, the enactment happened during the govern- 
ment of the Thirty: for that is the only period within these times, to which 
those descriptions could be applied—rij5 ἐξουσίας ἀπὸ rod δήμου μεθισταμένης, 
καὶ τῆς ὀλιγαρχίας uparovons—uahoranerns ὀλιγαρχίας καὶ μεταπιπτούσης 
τῆς ἐξουσίας εἰς ὀλίγου ς----ἐνέπιπτε τοῖς ποιηταῖς φόξος, [περὶ διαῷ. κωμῳδ. which 
would bring the date within the 94th Olympiad, B. C. 404, consequently be- 
fore the ’Exxayciatoves. And this was very possible, for the dramatis per- 
sone@ in that play are all fictitious characters; nor are the allusions any 
other than such as occur in the second Plutus,” pp. xxxvii—xliii. | 


Writers of the Middle Comedy. 


~ LHubulus exhibited Comedy in Ol. cr. Εὔξουλος--᾿ Αθηναῖος, ὑὸς Ed gpavooos, 
κωμικὸς, ἐδίδαξε δράματα od. ἣν δὲ κατὰ pa’. ὀλυμπίαδα, μεθόριος τῆς μέσης 
κωμῳδίας καὶ τῆς παλαῖας. Titles and fragments of about fifty of his Plays 
are preserved by Athenzeus. 


Araros, the Son of Aristophanes, exhibited at the same period. ᾿Αραρως, 
διὸς Ἀριστοφάνους τοῦ κωμικοῦ, καὶ αὐτὸς κωμικὸς, διδάξας τὸ πρῶτον ὀλυμπὶιάδι 
ex. He seems to have been but an indifferent Poet.—In a fragment of the 
Parasite of Alexis, preserved by Atheneus, we find him alluded to: 


Kai yap βούλομαι! 
Ὕδατος ce γεῦσαι: πρᾶγμα δ᾽ ἐστὶ μοι μέγα 
Φρέατος ἔγδον ψυχρότερον Apagoros. Lib. ili, ς, 85. 


Anaxandrides : circa ΟἹ. οἵ, according to Suidas, he laid the foundation for 
a vicious Stage, since he was the first who ἔρωτας καὶ παρθένων φθορὰς 
εἰσήγαγεν. Atheneus relates of him, that those Comedies which did not 
gain the victory, he consigned over as waste paper to the Perfumers who 
had their shops in the forum, disdaining to withdraw and retouch them, as 
was usual with the other Poets. Lib. ix, 374, a. b. 


Alevis flourished about Ol, cvt. Suidas says he was the Uncle of Me- 


* The Author alludes to the passage from de Pac. c 5. οὐκ ἔστι παῤῥησία, πλὴν ἐγθαδε μὲν 
{in the public assembly] τοῖς ἀφρονεστάτοις---ἰγ δὲ τῷ θεάτρῳ τοῖς κωμωδιδασκάλοις. 
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nander, and composed 245 Comedies. The sportive sallies of Alexis ob- 
tained for him, with Athenzeus, the title ὁ χαρίεις, and upwards of 120 of his 
Comedies are commemorated in that storehouse of lost literature. Alexis 
was still living in the time of Antigonus and Demetrius, Ὁ]. cxviii, as we 
learn from a passage of his apuaxoruans : SS eee 


"Ey ᾿Αντιγόνου τοῦ βασιλέως νίκης καλῆς 
Καὶ τοῦ νεανίσκου κύαθον Δημητρίου. Athen. vi, p. 254, a. 


Writers of the New Comedy. 


Philippides flourished about Ol. οχι. Φιλιππίδης, ᾿Αθηναῖος, κωμικὸς τῆς 
γέας κωμῳδίας, διὸς Φιλοκλέους" ἦν δὲ ἐπὶ τῆς pha’. ὀλυμπιάδος. Εδίδαξε δράματα 
᾿ς με΄, Suidas. He was one of the six who were selected by grammarians as the 

standards of the New Comedy: ἀξιολογώτατοι DrAnumv, Μένανδρος, Δίφιλος, 
Φιλιππίδης, ἸΠοσείδιππος, ᾿Απολλόδωρος. Prolog. Aristoph. p. xxx. - a: 


Philemon began to exhibit Comedy during the reign of Alexander, a little 
earlier than Menander, and before Ol. cxinl. Φιλήμων---κωμικὸς τῆς νέας 
κωμῳδίας, ἤκμα εν ἐπὶ τῆς ᾿Αλεξάνδρου βασιλείας, βραχὺ Μενάνδρου πρότερος" 
ἐγράψε δὲ κωμῳδίας πρὸς ἐνγενήκοντα. Suid. ,Philemon attained the age of 
ninety-six years, and died in the reign of the second Antigonus, son of 
Demetrius. 


Menander was born Ol. crx. 8... He was the nephew of Alexis, who in- 
structed him. Μένανδρος Διοπείθους vids, ᾿Αθηναῖος, λαμπρὸς καὶ βίῳ καὶ γένει, 
συνδιατρίψας δὲ τὰ πολλὰ ᾿Αλέξιδι, ὑπὸ τούτου δοκεῖ παιδευθῆναι. His father 
Diopithes was commander of the Athenian forees on the Hellespont. He 
᾿ died Ol. cxxu, 1. Menander.exhibited his first Comedy, ‘O¢y7;in Ol. exty, 
being at that time in) his 21st. year. According, to Suidas -he wrote evi 
Comedies, which are all. enumerated, by. Meursius in Bibliotheca Attica, 
except one, the "Amoros.. Vide: Suid..in Mevayd., and Kuster’s note,—also in 
Atpa. © t τοῦ θὰ 9. 
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DRAMATIC REPRESENTATIONS OF THE GREEKS. 


THEATRE. 


I. Tux Theatre at Athens was at first a temporary building in the Forum 
constructed of wooden planks. Photius, Ἴκρια :---τὰ ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ" ἀφ᾽ dy 
peso τοὺς Διονυσιακοὺς ἀγῶνας πρὶν ἢ κατασκευασθῆναι τὸ ἐν Διονύσου (διονύσω) 

εατρὸν; 

Il. This having given way during the representation of a Play of Pratinus, 
or of Aischylus, a more substantial. one, built of stone, was erected at the 
south-east corner of the Acropolis. This Theatre was quite open above, 
and the Plays were always represented in open day, and beneath the canopy 
of heaven. When overtaken by a storm or a shower, the representation of 
the piece suffered a temporary suspension, the spectators seeking shelter — 
beneath the porticoes of the neighbouring edifices. The Theatres of the 
ancients were, in comparison with the small scale of ours, of a colossal mag- 
nitude, partly for the sake of containing the whole of the people, with the 
concourse of strangers who flocked to the festivals ; and partly to correspond 
with the majesty of the dramas represented in them, which required to be 
seen at a respectful distance. 

ΠῚ, It appears that the Theatre was. filled: four times a day, and was 
capable of containing 30,000 Spectators *. According to Pollux Tf, it was 
termed indifferently Διογυσιακὸν θεάτρον, and Ayvaixdy. The seats of the 
spectators consisted of steps (βάθρα, ἕδραι, ἐδώλια) which rose backwards 
round the semicircle of the Orchestra. ‘The judges appointed by the Archon 
to decide upon the merits of the respective Authors, usually occupied the 
first seat (προεδρία). The spectators testified their disapprobation by beating 
the seats. with their heels, which was termed πτερνοκοπεῖν (Pollux ed.), The — 
seats in the Theatre were assigned by the dpyirexrwy.— Women do not appear 
to have been excluded from witnessing the dramatic representations. The 
Author of the Life of Aischylus, alluding to the well-known story of the 
Eumenides, says—rovovroy ἐκπλῆξαι τὸν δήμιον, ὥστε τὰ μὲν νήπια ἐκψύξαι, τὰ 
δὲ ἔμξρυα ἐξαμβλωθῆναι. Pollux has also left us the name for a Spectatrix ; 
and Plato in Gorgias, c. 57. terms Tragedy ῥητορικήν τινὰ πρὸς δῆμον τοιουτὸν 
οἷον παίδων τε ὁμοῦ καὶ γυναικῶν καὶ ἀνδρῶν καὶ δούλων καὶ ἐλευθέρων 1. 

ΓΝ. That portion of the Theatre appropriated to the performances, was 
divided into, 1. Σκηνὴ, the whole Stage; 2. Λογεῖον, in Latin pulpitum, that 
part where the Actors stood ; 3. ᾿Ορχήστρα, a semicircular space before the 
Aoyeiov, and a little lower than it, on which was the. Θυμέλη or altar of 
Bacchus. 4. Ὑποσκήνιον or Κόνίστρα, the floor of which was on a level with 
the area of the Theatre, a space decorated with columns and statues §. The 


ΠΝ Museum Critic. vii, p- 474. + J. Pollux, ο. xix. lib: iv. 
+ See also Legg. ii, p. 658, ἃ, vii. § Pollux iv, ¢. xix. Mus. Crit. p. 213. 
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usual place for the persons who spoke was in the middle of the Λογεῖον, be- 
hind which middle part, the scene went inwards in a quadrangular form, 
with less depth, however, than breadth. The space here comprehended was 
called Ππροσκήνιον. The following passage of Vitruvius will show the nature 
of these divisions:—- τ Ὸ ὃ: | 
« Ampliorem habént Orchestram Greeci, et scenam recessiorem, minoreque 
latitudine pulpitum, quod λογεῖον appellant: ideoque apud eos Tragici et 
Comici-Actores in Scena peragunt : reliqui autem artifices suas per orchestram 
prestant actiones, ideoque ex eo Scenici et Lhymelici Greece separatim- 
nominantur.” Vuirruv. tib. v, cap. 8. 
The place beneath the Stage, which served perhaps in some respects the 
purposes of a modern Green-room, was termed ὑποσχήνιον, and that above it 
ἐπισκήνιον,  Vitruy. lib. vii, c.5, “ praeterea super eam (Scenam) nihilominus 
episcenium, in quo tholi, prona semifastigia, omnisque tecti varius. picturis 
fuérat ornatus.” The wings of the scenes were called παρασκήνια, correspond- 
ing perhaps to our Opera term slips ;. Photius defines them, αἱ εἴσοδοι αἱ εἰς 
τὴν σκηνήν" and again, ἔοικε παρασκήνια καλεῖσθαι 6 (ὃ) maga τὴν σκηνὴν 
ἀποδεδειγμένος τόπος ταῖς εἰς τὸν ἀγῶνα παρασκευαῖς" ὁ δὲ Δίδυμος τὰς ἑκατέρωθεν 
τῆς ὀρχήστρας εἰσόδους οὕτως φησὶ καλεῖσθαι. ; att he 
V. The following passage of Vitruvius describes the difference of the 
Scenes :—‘* Genera sunt scenarum tria, unum quod dicitur Tragicum, alterum 
Comicum, alterum Satyricum. Horum autem ornratus sunt interse dissimiles, 
disparique ratione; quod tragice deformantur columnis, fastigiis et signis, 
reliquisque regalibus rebus. Comic. autem edificiorum privatoram et 
meenianorum habent speciem, perspectusque fenestris dispositos communium 
eedificiorum rationibus: Satyricee vero ornantur arboribus, speluncis, mon- 
tibus, reliquisque agrestibus rebus, in topiarii operis speciem deformatis.” 
(V.8.) The decoration was contrived in such a manner that the principal 
object im front covered the back ground, and the prospects of distance were 
given at the two sides : the very reverse of the mode adopted by us*. The 
former was 80 arranged as to admit of being withdrawn, by opening in the 
middle, and disappearing at both sides: the latter, termed by Pollux περίακτοι, 
were composed of triangles which turned on an axis fastened underneath, 
and in this mannér a change of scene was effected 7. Ἧς 
VI,. In the back wa}l of the Scene there was a large main entrance, and 
two side entrances. It has been maintained, that from them it might be dis- 
covered whether an Actor played a principal or under part ; as in the first:case 
he came in at the main entrance, and in the second at the side doors. -But this 
should be understood with the distinction, that it must have been regulated 
according to the nature of the piece. As the hindmost decoration was gene- 
rally a palace, in which the principal characters of royal descent resided, they 
naturally came through the great door, while the servants resided inthe wings. 
There were two other entrances; the one at the end of the λογεῖον, from 
whence the inhabitants of the town came; the other underneath in the or- 
chestra, which was the side for those who had to come from a distance.» They 
ascended a staircase of the λογεῖον, opposite to the orchestra, which could be 
applied to all sorts of purposes, according to circumstances. The entrance, 


* Vide Schlegel on Dramatic Literature, p. 57. 
‘+ “ Secundum ea spatia ad ornatus comparata (que loca Greci περιάκτους dicunt ab eo, 
quod machine sunt in 115 lecis, versatiles trigonos habentes),” ἄς, Virruvius, lib. y, cap..7. 
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therefore, with respect to the lateral decorations, declared the place from 
whence the Plavers were supposed to come; and it might naturally happen 
that the principal characters were in a situation to avail themselves with pro- 
priety of the t:vo last mentioned entrances. The situation of these entrances 
serves to explain many passages in thé ancient Dramas, where the persons 
standing in the middle see some one advancing, long before he approaches 
them*. Before the principal doorway was an altar, termed ayuieds, conse- 
crated to Apollo or Bacchus, or perhaps to both fF. 

VII. The particular scenes and machinery employed on the Greek Stage 
were numerous and complicated: it will be sufficient to enumerate a few of 
the principal. Beneath the seats of the spectators, a stair or ladder was 
somewhere constructed, which was called Charonic (χαρώνιοι κλίμακες), and 
through which the shadows of the dead, without ,being perceived by the 
audience, ascended into ‘the orchestra, and then, by the stair before men- 
tioned, made their appearance on the Stage. The εἰσκύκλημα, or a rolling 
platform for their sea-gods ; ἐκκύκλημα, or a machine of a semicircular form 
within, and covered above, which being protruded, represented the objects 
contained in it as in a house. ‘The ἐξώστρα was a machine of wood, serving 
for some similar purpose. The φρυχτώριον or beacon. The διστεγία, or house 
having two stories. The θεολόγειον, or sky-platform for the gods. ‘The γέρα- 
vos, or crane, by which the Actors were borne into the air by means of aiwpas 
or ropes. The βροντεῖον, or artificial thunder machine. The χεραυνοσκο- 
πεῖον, or lightning machine. The μηχάνη, or machine on which the deities 
descended : the same machine when used in Comedy was called κράδη. (ὅτι 
συκῆς ἐστὶ μίμησις. Poll.) The xaratajuara, or a sort of embroidered pic- 
tures, representing the sea, a river, or some other device. 


Of the Actors. 


VIII. The Actors were termed indifferently ὑποχριταὶ or οὐγωνισταὶ, 
(Hesych. in v. ᾿Αγωνισταὶ)---ΟἱἨ ὑποκριταὶ.) The ancient signification of 
ὑποκρίνεσθαι! was to answer ; ὑποκριτὴς therefore, was the person who answered 
the Chorus ; and as he supported a feigned character, ὑποκρίνεσθαι came by 
- degrees to signify acting, personating.: Photius—vroxpiverdas: τὸ ἀποκρίνεσθαι 
οἱ παλαιοί καὶ ὁ ὑποκριτὴς ἐντεῦθεν; ὁ ὠποκρινόμενος τῷ χορῷ. Lucian. Piscat. 
35, 602: ἤν δὲ τις ὑποκριτὴς, ᾿Αθηνᾶν, 7 Ποσειδῶνα, ἥ τὸν Δία ὑποδεδυκὼς, μὴ 
καλῶς ὑποκρίνοιτο, μηδὲ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν τῶν θεῶν, x. τι A.t They might be tefmed 
αἀὐγγωνισταὶ from the circumstance of their contending for the prize in the 
Tragic contests, as well'as the Poets. In the Ethics of Aristotle, (Nicom. | 
iii. iv.) he says, in explaining the difference between προαίρεσις and βούλησις, 
“we may wil/ or desire things not at all in our own power to effect ; as, that 
such a particular Actor may gain'the prize §.” No Actresses were admitted 
on the Greek Stage. He who performed the principal ‘part was called 
πρωταγονιστὴς, the second δευτεραγωγιστὴς, and the third τριταγωνιστής. 
Hence πρωταγωνιστεῖν, or πρῶτα λέγειν, to be the principal personage in any 
affair, and τριταγωνιστεῖν, or τρίτα λέγειν, to be a subordinate character ; as 


* Schlegel, p. 58. 

fF Ayueds δέ ἔστιν κίων εἰς ὀξὺ λήγων, ὃν ἱστᾶσι mpd τῶν θυρῶν, ἰδίους δὲ εἶναι φασὶν αὐτοὺς ᾿Απολ- 
Awvoc, οἱ δὲ Διονάσου, of δὲ ἀμφοῖν. Harpocrat.—vid. Hesych. 

Ὁ See also Invernizius’ Note in Aristophanis Ranas, 937 (941). 

§ Actors were also termed Διονυσιχκοὶ reyvira Vide Mus. Crit. p. 74. 
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in Latin premas vel tertias agere. Pollux (iv. 109) says, that when a fourth 
Actor did say any thing, it was called παραχορήγημα, and observes that this 
occurs in the Agamemnon of Aischylus*. They seem to have introduced 
not only living mutes upon the stage, but also figures drest up to represent. 
men. Hesychius—Excxeva ra παρεπόμενα πρόσωπα ἐπὶ σκηνῆς which, in 
No. V. of the Museum Criticum, are interpreted the supernumerary figures 
introduced upon the stage. | 


Of the Dress and Ornaments of the Actors. 


IX. The ancient performers wore masks adapted to their respective cha- 
racters. This, of course, precluded that expression of countenance to which 
we are accustomed in our Theatres: but we must recollect that this ex- 
pression would have been unobserved in the colossal Theatres of the ancients. 
They seem also to have supposed that a certain physiognomy was essential 
to the representation of a certain character ; the design of the mask was, 
therefore, in exact conformity to the ideal conception of the person to be 
represented. The general term used by later writers for a mask was reocw= 
πεῖον; but more anciently it was written πρόσωπον, meaning literally, an 
thing applied to the face. These masks were a species of casque whi 
covered the whole head, representing, besides the features of the face, the 
beard, hair, ears, and ornaments appropriate to the character represented. 
The ancient gloss to the word προσωπεῖον, in Pollux has προσώπιον persona 
and ἄρκειον personatio: ἄρκειον is the name for a broad leafy plant, called 
personata by Pliny, who describes it as one, cujus folio nullum est latius. 
In the infancy of the theatrical art, such leaves were probably used for 
masks ; which by gradual improvement, gave rise to the more masterly pro- 
ductions of a later age. These were so contrived as to answer the purpose 
of a speaking trumpet, and to make the Actor’s voice, sonorous and loud. 
The Tragic masks were sometimes called βρίκελά (Hesych. in v.), by ‘the 
Dorians Γοργεῖα, and μόρμολυκεῖα ; Suid. v.Togyiae — 

X. As the features of the Player acquired a more decided expression from 
the mask, as his voice was strengthened by a contrivance for that purpose, 
the κόθορνοι or ἐμβάται, which consisted of several considerable additions to 
his soles, as we may see in the ancient statues of Melpomeme, raised in 
like manner his figure considerably above the middle standard. Pollux 
however, iv, 115, calls the Tragic Buskins ἐμβάδες, and the Comic ἐμβάται, 
or Socks. Lucian, Necy. 16, in the phrase καταξὰς and τῶν ἐμξατων, applied 
to Tragic characters, seems to have understood it otherwise f. The in- 


* Neither Tyrwhitt nor the Reviewer has noticed the scene in the Andromache of Euripides 
{v. 546), in which Peleus enters and interrupts a conversation between Andromache, Molossu 
and Menelaus, Here are evidently four Actors on the stage at the same time, although Mo. 
lossus does not open his lips after the entrance of Peleus; and it is probable that young children 
did not fail within the rigour of the law. If the reader will forgive us for making a 
which is suggested to us by dire experience, we will venture to compare the rules of the Athe- 
nian stage with those of the Kensington stage, im which three men, thrée women, and three 
children are counted for only six passengers. The Medea and Alcestis of Euripides are the 
only other Greek Tragedies in which children speak.—P, Elmsley’s Review of Herman’s 
Supplices, v- 359. _ 

‘+ See_also a ludicrous deseription of a Tragic-personage (de Saltatione, 27), where he used 
ἐμδάται as appertaining to Tragedy. Y 
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vention of the Buskin is attributed by some to Aischylus, by others to 
Sophocles, as Servius relates in his notes on Virgil, Ecl. viii, 10. «* Sola 
Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno.” | 

ΧΙ, The long Vests worn in Tragedy, were called Αἰτωλικοὶ χιτῶνες ; and 
the general style of the Tragic dress was copied from that of the ΓΗ ββα απβ,. 
who, on account of the coldness of their climate, wore longer clothes than 
the rest of the Greeks. Strabo xi, p. 530. For a particular description of | 
the Vests assigned to various characters, see Pollux, lib. iv, ο. 18, It will 
be sufficient to notice in this place, that the dresses and attributes of the 
Actors were conformable to the characters they represented. Thus Kings 
were dignified with Diadems, Sceptres, and embroidered Vests. - Heroes 
were enveloped with skins of lions, tigers, &c.*, and armed with swords, 
elubs, or spears. In short, the age, sex, and actual situation of each Actor 
announced itself by the dress and attributes assigned him, 


Of the Chorus. 


. XI. The Chorus,which was originally performed by one person, and which 
was considered as the main business of the representation, by degrees 
became subordinate to the acting. But in order to gratify the love of 
spectacle, which distinguished the Athenians, succeeding poets increased 
the number of those who danced and sang; but the Chorus was still consi- 
dered as one actor, and joined in the dialogue by means of its head, called 
Kopugaios. By degrees, however, to give spirit and variety to the Chorus, 
it was divided when necessary into ἡμιχόρια, each division having its Cory- 
pheeus. They performed regular dances, accommodated, it should seem, to 
the measure of the verse which they sang. They seem to have danced one 
way while singing the strophe, and another during the antistrophe ; and to 
have stood still, or to have performed the evolution which dancing-masters 
eall a pousser, during the epodé, But all this is very uncertain. When 
the Tragic Chorus consisted of fifteen, it stood either in three rows of five 
each, or in five rows of three each. In the former case it was said to be 
ranged κατὰ στοίχους, in the latter κατὰ ζυγά. But in Comedy, where the 
Chorus consisted of twenty-four, they were ranged in rows of four ‘each. 
The dividing the Chorus into two parts was called διχορία,; each division 
ἡμεχόριον, and their alternate songs dvrindpia. Its first entrance upon the 
stage was called παάραδος, its temporary retreat from the stage μετανάστασιξ, 
and its return ἐπιπάροδος, its final exit agodos. The person who assigned to 
each of the Chorus their proper places was called χοροδέκτης t (Suid. in v.) 
or χοροποιὸς, Xenoph. Ages. 11,17. It appears that the Choryphai stood in 
the centres of their respective divisions. lt appears that the Chorus entered 
the orchestra from the right side of the theatre,and danced across it to the 
left. (Vide Photius Τρίτος ἀριστεροῦ.) The less conspicuous situations in 
the Chorus were called ὑποκόλπια. (Hesych. in v.).Lines were drawn 
qn the floor of the orchestra along which the oromyor were tomove. Hesych. 
Pyammal: ἐν τῇ ὀρχήστρα ἤσαν, ws τὸν χορὸν ἐν στοίχῳ ἵστασθαι. 

ΚΟ Μιᾶς Lucian, de Saltat. 27. 

+ In Pollux it is written χορολέχτης, which in the note is supported by a passage from 
filian. Χοροδέκτης is the conjecture of H. Stephens, which the learned Editor of the Museum 
Criticum has preferred. ; 
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The species of dances per formed by the Tragic and Comic Choruses were 
called respectively ἐμμέλεια and xopdak, the kind adapted to Satyrs was 
termed σίκινγις *, 

With respect to the Music of the Chorus, Dr. Bentley says that the dialect 

which it used was Doric, being best adapted to the Doric mood in which it 
sang. The dialect of the Chorus was the remains of its original rusticity ; 
for it appears from Aristotle (de Poet. c. 4), that the invention of Tragedy 
was claimed by the Dorians. And it is not by any means clear that the 

Chorus always used the Doric mood. It is more probable that they varied. 
the mood according to the subject. Athenzeus (xiv. p. 624), speaking of the 
fEolic, Doric, and Ionic moods, says that the last, ‘* by reason of its grave, 
and harsh, and pompous character, is well suited to Tragedy.” Plutarch, or 
the Author of the treatise De Musica, p. 1136, c. says that the Mixo-lydian 
mood is pathetic, and fit for Tragedies ; that the inventress of it was Sappho, 
from whom the Tragedians learned it, and combined it with the Doric; and 
further, that it was akin to the Ionic moed; which observation illustrates 
the passage of Athenzus T. ‘The reader will bear in mind, that we are all 
along considering the Chorus of Tragedy. 

The early Tragic Poets taught their own Choruses to dance, Athensus 
tells us that the “ ancient poets, Thespis, Pratinas, Carcinus, and Phryni- 
chus, were called ὀρχηστικοὶ, because they not only used much dancing in: 
the Choruses of their Plays, but were themselves common dancing-masters, 
teaching any body that had a mind to learn.”—(Athen. i. p. 22.) Again, 
““ Chameelion says, that Aischylus was the first person who taught his Chorus 
figure-dances ; not having recourse to professed masters, but inventing -him- 
self the figures to be danced by them.” Afterwards there were regular 
διδάσκαλοι, who undertook for a certain sum to teach the Chorus; and, in 
some instances, furnished the Chorus for hire ft. 

XIII. The orchestra was semicircular, for-which reason it was calloi,3 in 
later times Σῖγμα, from its resemblance to the form of that letter. Photius, 
᾿Ορχήστρα, πρῶτον ἐκλήθη ἐ ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ, εἶτα καὶ τοῦ θεάτρου τὸ κάτω ἡμίκυκλον, 
οὐ καὶ οἱ “χοροὶ ἦδον καὶ ὠρχοῦντο---Ορχήστρα, τὸ νῦν τοῦ θεάτρου λεγόμενον. 
σῖγμα. ‘The place where the Chorus was taught was called Xopyyeiov.— 
(Compare pp. 210—476 of Mus. Crit.) A stage curtain is mentioned both ! 
by Greek and Roman writers, and the Latin appellation auleum is even 
borrowed from the Greeks. It was not perhaps in use on the Attic stage at 
its commencement. This curtain was not dropped, but drawn apr ari, as 
appears from Ovid's Metamorph. 1. iii. 


4 


«Inde, fide majus, glebze ccepere moveri, 
Primaque de sulcis acies apparuit haste : 
Tegmina mox capitum picto nutantia cono ; 
Mox humeri, pectusque ———— 
Sic ubi*tolluntur festis aulzea theatris, 
Surgere signa solent, primumque ostendere ‘vultus.” 


* See Casaubon de Sat. Poes. i. 4; Lucian de Saltat. 26 ; .Valckener in Ammon. p. 835 
Alberti in Hesych. v. Sfetwv;° Atheneus, xiv. 630, f. 630 b. 

+ See, also Lucian, Harmonides, 1, Aristotle, Probl. xix. as to the term νόμος or mood, 
applied'to music. 

t+ Xopnyeitv: ὁ τόπος, ἔγθα ὁ χρῥηγὸς τοὺς Te χοροὺς καὶ τοὺς honninhe ene συνεκρότει, 
Anecdot. Greea, p. 72. 
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Of the Tragic Contests. 


XIV. The dramatic contests always took place at the Dionysia, or festivals 
of Bacchus, which were under the immediate superintendence of the first 
Archon, Ὁ δὲ "Apyay διατίθησι μὲν Διονύσια----Ῥο}}. viii, 89; and of which 
three were holden every year. “itr 

1. Μικρὰ, or Διονύσια τὰ κατ᾽ ἀγροὺς, celebrated in the month Ποσειδεὼν 
(the sixth Attic month, answering to the latter part of December and the 
beginning of January.) | ; 

2. Τὰ Ληναῖα, or τὸ εν Λίμναις, so called from Λίμναι, a part of the city 
near the Acropolis, in which was a,sacred Περίξολος, or enclosure of Bacchus, 
called Λήναιον, from ληνὸς, a wine press.—(See Athenzeus, lib. xi, Ῥ. 464.) 
In this enclosure plays were acted, the audience being placed upon a wooden 
scaffolding. But afterwards a regular theatre was erected. ‘This festival 
was celebrated in the eighth month, ‘Avfecrypiwy, originally called Ayyaswy, 
answering to” part of February and March*. ‘The festival itself, in later 
times went by the name. of τὰ ᾿Ανθεστήρια, and was holden on three conse- 
cutive days, the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth of the month. The first 
day’s ceremonies were called πιθοίγια, the broachings, (Plutarch Sympos. iii, 
7); those of the second day, χόες. the cups, or drinking bout, (Harpocr. v. 
x025).. Photius, v. μιαςαὶ ἡμέρα : ἐν τοῖς χουσὶν, ᾿Ανθεστηριῶνος μηνὸς, ἐν wh 
δοκοῦσιν αἱ ψυχαὶ τῶν τελευτησάντων ἀνιέναι, ῥάμνωι ἕωθεν ἐμιασῶντο καὶ πίττηι 
τὰς θύρας exciov') those of the third χύτροι, the messes of pottage (Harpocr. 
V. χυτροι). 

3. Μεγάλα, or. τὰ ἐν ἄστει, or Ta κατ᾽ ἄστυ, or τὰ dorind, holden in the 
ninth month, ’EAw¢ySoAiwy, answering to part of March and April, and about 
the 17th day of the month; and this festival is always to’be understood 
when the words τὰ Διονύσια are used by themselves. Dramatic representa- 
tions were introduced at all these festivals, but prizes were contended for 
only in the last two; the Comedians most commonly contending at the 
former, and the Tragedians at the latter. Argum. Aristoph. Ran. ἐδιδαϊχθη-- 
ἐπὶ Anvalw. See also the arguments of the Equites, Acharne, and Vespe. 
But it appears that the first NegeAa} and the Ὄρνιϑες were acted at the great 
Dionysia. . 1 
_ XV. The Tragic contests must always have taken place at the great 
Dionysia, for at that festival the new Plays were represented and. new 
actors appointed by lot, as appears from several. decrees quoted by Aischines 
and Demosthenes, and the reason seems to have been this: at that festival 
strangers from various parts of Greece, and especially deputies from all the 
tributary states of Athens, were present in that city; whereas at the Lenaa 
none but the inhabitants of Attica composed the audience. 

It appears then, that, although ‘Tragedies were acted on the Lenzan fes- 


τς tival, the contests of new pieces took place at the Dionysia ἐν ἄστει. These 


were made a national concern; they were regulated by laws; and the ex-. 
pense of paying and equipping the Choruses was one of the λειτουργίαι, or 
state burthens, imposed upon the richer members of the community. This 


΄“- 


* Palmerius and others have confounded the Lenza with the τὰ κατ᾽ ἀγρούς, but Ruhnkenius 
in Auctario Emend. Hesych, t. 11. ad v. Asovvere, has clearly shown that the Ληναῖα were the 
same as the Anthesteria. . 
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charge was called χορηγία, and the person who bore it χορηγός. The dif- 
ferent yoryylas were assigned to the different tribes in their turns, and the 
ἐπιμελῆται of the tribe fixed them before the Dionysia on some wealthy i πι- 
dividuals. An enumeration of the different expenses of the χορηγία will be 
found in the preceding Dissertation of Dr. Bentley. 

XVI. The Poets who were desirous of contending for the prize presented 
their pieces to the first Archon, whose business it was to see that the 
Choragi * gave their Choruses to none but those who deserved it. Casaubon 
and others tell us, that the phrase χορὸν διδόναι was used of the Choragus ; 
but it rather belonged to the Archon, before whom the demand for a Chorus 
was made, and who was accordingly said to‘give a Chorus when he appointed 
a Choragus to pay the Poet’ s expenses. ‘This is clear from the words of 
Aristotle de Poet. ὃ. ii. καὶ yap χορὸν κωμιυδὼν ope ποτέ EAQKEN Ὁ APXON,. 
This regulation was made to secure the representation of the best pieces. 
Suid. v. χορὸν δίδωμι. The Choragus of a Chorus of boys was obliged by law 
to be above the age of forty years. Petit. p. 386. What age was fixed for 
the other χορηγοὶ is uncertain. Another law enacted that no foreigner 
should dance in the Choruses, under the penalty of 1000 drachms, to be paid 
by the Choragus ; but this referred only to the greater Dionysia ; for, at the 
Lenzan exhibitions it was lawful to introduce foreign dancers. At the latter 
festival, the Μέτοικοι also were Choragi. 

Sometimes the expenses of the Chorus were voluntarily undertaken by 
some spirited individual, or by the Poet himself. Sometimes the state was 
the Choragus. The Plays of Aischylus were acted a second time after his 
death at the public expense. | 
- XVII. The Archon also; it seems, assigned by lot to the different Poets 
three Actors apiece ; but the Poet who obtained the prize was allowed to 
select his own Performers for the next year: Heysch. v. Νεμήσεις ὑποκριτῶν. ὦ 

The contending Choragi were called “Avtiyopyyo: ; the Poetical or Musical . 
Candidates ἡ Noribddeneincs, the Actors ᾿Αντίτεχνοι.- 

The names of successful Choragi and Poets were proclaimed to the people, 

The Choragus consecrated to Bacchus a tripod, inscribed with the names 
of himself and his Poet and the Archont+. But perhaps this is true only 
of the Dithyrambic contests. The Tragic victor seems to have consecrated 
a tablet or marble slab: the oldest of these inscriptions is in Plutarch, 
Themistocl. p- 251. νίκησε δὲ καὶ χορηγῶν τραγῳδοῖς, “μεγάλην ἤδη τότε 
σπουδὴν καὶ φιλοτιμίαν τοῦ ἀγώνος ἔχοντος" καὶ πίνακα τῆς νίκης ἀνέθηκε, τοιαῦύ-: 
τὴν ἐπιγραφὴν ἔχοντα, ΘΕΜΙΣΤΟΚΛΗΣ ΦΡΕΑΡΙΟΣ ἘΧΟΡΗ͂ΓΕΙ. ΦΡΥΝΙ- 
ΧΟΣ ΕΔΙΔΑΣΚΕῚ. AAEIMANTO® ἩΡΧΕΝ, From the expression τοιαυτὴν 
ἐπιγραφὴν, it appears that Plutarch had not seen the inscription itself, but 
took his information from the Didascaliz. Here is no mention of the Actor ;. 
and Mr. Tyrwhitt thinks that the Actor’s name was never mentioned in these 
inscriptions 1, We certainly do not find it in any of the fragments which 
remain to us of the Attic Didascaliz ; but since the Ὑποκρίτης is mentioned 
in a marble, of uncertain date and place, i in the Oxford collection, p. 63, and 
in the Orchomenian inscription ὃ, it is probable that in later times the Actor's 
name was added to those oF the Choragus and Poet. 


* The Latins always wrote Choragus. | 
+ See Blomficld’s- Preface to the Perse of /Eschylus, p. xxii. 
+ “On neon p- 149. § See Mus. Crit. p. 83. 
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XVIII. The successful Poet was honoured with a crown of ivy, as were 
also the Actors of the successful pieces. Callimach. Epig. viii, Alciphr. iii, 
48; and the Poet with the Choreutz sacrificed the ἐπινίκια, to which his 
friends were invited. Plato Sympos. p. 173. A. 

The prizes were awarded by judges appointed by the Archon ; usually five 
- in number, but not always.. Their decision, as might have been expected, 
was not always impartial*. The judges of the Cyclian Choruses, as we 
learn from Aischines (c. Ctesiph. 85.) were punishable by fine if they de- 
cided-contrary to justice. : 

The tripods and tablets commemorative of the Dionysiac conquerors were 
placed in the Leneean temple of Bacchus. From these different Authors at 
various times compiled chronological accounts of the dramatic contests, giving 
the names of the three first competitors, thé titles of their Plays, the success 
ἐν each, and the name of the Archon in whose magistracy they were per- 
ormed. | 

‘There is no mention in the Museum Criticum (from which this account is 
almost entirely taken) of the price paid for admission to the Theatres. In 
the early stage of the art nothing seems to have been exacted from the spec- 
tators ; but such gratuitous admission giving rise to. many vexatious disputes 
about places, a law passed-fixing the price of admission to one drachma each 
person. This sum was soon reduced by Pericles to an obolus—evidently for 
the purpose of attaching the poorer people more firmly to his interest; and 
he likewise procured a law to be enacted by which the magistrates were 
bound to distribute two oboli to each person—one to defray the expenses of 
admission, and the other to procure him refreshment during the representa- 
tion. (Liban. Argum. Olynth. 1.) That the spectators were not accustomed 
to sit (ἄσιτοι! θεωρᾶντες), but regaled themselves with cakes and nuts and wine 
during the performance, we learn from Athenzus, xi, p. 464. f. The fund 
_ appropriated for this purpose was termed ϑεωρικὰ χρήματα, and the two 
oboli given to each person θεωρικὸν, according to Pollux, viii, 113, and Phot. 
iny. Also Lexica Segueriana, 189, 264. 


* See /Elian, xi, 8. Aristoph. Av. 445. co) 
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DRAMATIC CHRONOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. | 


476 


Ol. 76, Phedon. 


B.C. ARCHONS. POETS. 

535 Thespis first exhibited ἐν με 
δὲ ἐπὶ τῆς πρώτης καὶ ξ΄. ὀλυμπιάδος. 
Suid. Θέσπις. 

525 Birth of Aeschylus. 

523° Cherilus first exhibited Τταροῦγ--- ξδ΄. 
ὀλυμπίαδι καθεὶς εἷς ἀγῶνας. Suid. 

é Ψ ΤᾺ Χοιρίλλος. 

524} ΟἹ. 064, Miltiades. : 

519 | Birth of Cratinus, the Comic Poet. 

511 Phrynichus, the Tragic Poet—évixa ἐπὶ 
τῆς EC. ὀλυμπίαδος. Suid. 

508 | ΟἹ. 68. Isagoras. Institution of the χορὸς ἀνδρῶν. Mar. Pa : 
No. 47. 

500 Ol. 70. Myrus. Epicharmus perfected Comedy in Sicily. 

495 | Philippus. Birth of Sophocles. | 

490 | Pheenippus. JEschylus present at Marathon, eet. 35, 

487 Chionides first exhibits -Hidieuey δὲ! 
ἔτεσιν ὀκτὼ πρὸ τῶν ἹΤερσικῶν. Suid. 

485 | Philocrates. Epicharmus continues to write Comedy— 
πρὸ τῶν Περσικῶν ἔτη ἕξ, διδάσκων ἐν 
Συρακούσαις. Suid. 

484 } ΟἹ. 74. Leostratus. Aéschylus gains the prize in Tragedy. 

480 | ΟἹ. 75. Calliades. Birth of Euripides. 


Phrynichus victor in Tragedy. 
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B.C. 


ARCHONS. 


POETS. 


472 


88] 


Ol. 77. Chares. 


Ol. 78. Theagenides. 


Bion. 


Ol. 81. Callias. 


Sosistratus. 


, Euthydemus. 


Timarchides. | 


~~ Timocles. 


ΟἹ. 85. Myrichides. 


Euthymenes. 


Ol. 86, Lysimachus. 


Antolichides. 


Euthydemus. 


Euripides ἤρξατο διδάσκειν γενόμενος ἐτῶν 


Aaschyli Πέρσαι. Argum. Persarum. ᾿Επὶ 
Mevwyos~-reaywowvevina Φινεῖ, Πέρσαις, 
Τλαύκῳ ἸΠοτυνιεῖ, Προμηθεῖ. This was 
the Προμηθεὺς Πυρφόρος, or Πυρκαεὺς, 
σατυρικός. 


First Tragic victory of Sophocles. Mar. 
Par. No. 57. 


ZEschyli ᾿Ορεστεία. 


Death of Aischylus. 


εἰκοσι-ἐξ. (Melius Thom. Mag. ἐτῶν 
πέντε καὶ εἴκοσιν) ἐπὶ Καλλίου ἀρχόντος. 

.+-Vita ab Elmsleio edita 6 cod, Coll. 
Ambros. 


Crates the Comic Poet, and Bacchylides} 
flourished. 


Achzeus and Sophocles exhibit Traged 
---ἐπεδείκνυντο κοινῇ σὺν Εὐριπίδη ἀπὸ 
τῆς πγ΄. ὀλυμπιάδος. ϑυϊά. ᾿Αχαίος. 


Euripides gains the prize-in Tragedy. 


A decree to prohibit Comedy. Schol. 
Aristoph. Acharn., 67. Ψήφισμα τοῦ 
μὴ κωμῳδεῖν, γραφὲν ἐπὶ Μορυχίδου. 


The prohibition of Comedy is repealed 
in the year of Euthymenes. Οὗτος 6 
ἄρχων, ἐφ᾽ οὗ κατελύθη τὸ ψήφισμα τοῦ 
μὴ κωμῳδεῖν. Schol. Acharn. 67. 


Cratinus, the Comic Poet, vind mera τὴν 
πε’. ὀλυμπιάδα. Schol. Aristoph, Pro- 
legom. p. xxviii. Beck. That’ is, 
after the repeal of the decree to pro- 
hibit Comedy, which was in force 
during that Olympiad. 


Phrynichus the Comic Poet first exhibited. 
Euripidis Μήδεια, Arg. Med. 


7 
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B.C. ARCHONS. POETS. . 
428 | Ol. 88. . Diotimus. Euripidis Ἱππόλυτος Scat φόροφ. Arg. 
| Hippol. πρῶτος Εὐριπὶ davengos 
νον Ἰοφώῶν" τρίτος. Ἴων. 
427 Euclides._ Aristophanis Aware Prol. Arion 
p: Xxix. 
426 Euthydemus. Aristophanis Batvrdwo. ‘The year bel 
fore the ᾿Αχαρνεῖς. Acharn. 378. . 
425 | Stratocles. Aristophanis ᾿Αχαρνεῖς. Arg. Acharn| - 
in the sixth year of the Peloponnesian} 
. War. eee 
424 | ΟἹ. 89. Isarchus. Aristophanis Ἱππεῖς. Arg. Equit. 
423. Ameinias. Aristophanis ai πρῶται Νεφέλαι: Arg. ΝΡ. 
422 | Alceus. Aristophanis Σφῆκες. Ατρ. Vesp vale, 
ily δεύτεραι Νεφέλαι. Arg. Nub. vi. Vide! 
Fasti Hellenici, p. 67. 
421 | Aristion. | Eupolidis Μαρικᾶς. Schol.. Nub. 552, 
} ~ Κόλακες. | 
1419 | Archias. Aristophanis Εἰρήνη. In the 13th on 
| | of the P. War. | 
416 | O].91. Arimnestus. 1 Agathon ee aad id prize. Athen. y.| 
217.a 
415 4 Chabrias. Xenocles 7 ee Oidimot, Λυκάονι, Babe 
χαις, A duavrs σατυρικῷ. Euripides) 
δεύτερος ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ, Παλαμήδη, Τρωσι», 
Σισύφῳ σατυρικῷ. ABlian. V. H. ii. B, 
414 [1 Pisander. Aristoph. Ὄρνιθες. Arg. Avium ii. 
419} 0.99.  Callias. Euripidis ᾿Ανδρομέδα.. 
411} Theopompus. Aristophanis Λυσιστράτη. Schol. Lys. 173. 
; . Θεσμοφοριάζουσαι. ! 
409] Diocles. Sophoclis Φιλοκτήτης. Arg. ῬμΠοοῦ. 
aid ἣν reset 
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B.C. 


ARCHONS. 


POETS. 


405 
401 


396 


Ol. 93. Euctemon. 


Antigenes. 
Callias. 
Alexias. 


Xencenetus. 


ΟΙ. 96. Phormion. 


ΟἹ. 97. Philocles. 
Ol. 98. Pyrrhion. 
Theodotus. 

O].101. Charisander. 


Hippodamas. 


Euripides Ὀρέστης. 


Birth of Antiphanes the Comic Poet— 
κωμικὺς τῆς μέσης κωμῳδίας. Suid. 


Death of Euripides. 
Death of Sophocles. 
Aristophanis Βάτραχοι. Arg. Ran, 


Sophoclis Οἰδίπους ἐπὶ Korwyw. Arg. 
(Edip. Colon. apud Elmsleium ad 
Bacchas, p. 14. 


Sophocles ὃ Σοφοκλέους τραγῳδίαν διδάσ- 
εἰν ἤρξατο, καὶ νίκας ἔσχε δυοκαίδεκα. 
iod. xiv. 53. Perhaps the original} 

reading was Σοφοκλῆς ὃ Σοφοκλέους 
υἱδοῦς : as in Suid. and Arg. C&dip. 
Colon. apud Elmsleium. 


Aristophanis ᾿Εκκχλησιάζουσαι. 
Aristophanis Πλοῦτος β΄. Arg. Plut. iii. 
Antiphanes began to exhibit. 


Anaxandrides, the Comic Poet, flourished. 
Mar. Par. 71. 


Eubulus exhibited Comedy in Ol. 101. 
Suidas. EvdGovAcs——7v δὲ καταὶ pa’. 
ὀλυμπιάδα, μεϑόριος τῆς μέσης κωμῳδίας 
καὶ τῆς παλαῖας. 


Araros first exhibited. Suid. 


The exhibitions of Eubulus, Araros, and 
Anaxandrides, poets of the middle} 
Comedy, being referred by the gram- 
marians to the 101st Olympiad, and 
those of Antiphanes being after the 
98th, we may infer from hence the 
period at which the middle ὌΝ 
was reckoned to commence. 


ὃ, ἃ 
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ARCHONS. 


POETS. ὁ 


356 


324 


321 


289 


291 | 


Ol. 106. Elpines. 
01.108. Theophilus. 


Sosigenes. 


Eucenetus. 


Aristophon-. 


01.114. Hegesias. _ 


 Archippus. 


_ Death of Menander, wt. 52: Inscriptio| ὦ 


Alexis, the Comic Poet, flourished at this 
time. 


Heraclides the Comic. Pees dean 
Vide Fasti Hellenici, p. 125. 


Birth of Menander. 


Philippides the’Comic Poet flourished. 
Suid. 


Philemon began to. exhibit Comedy, 
during the reign of Alexander, a little 
earlier than Menander, and before 
113th Olymp. Suid. Prolegom. Ari- 
‘stoph. p. xxx. δ : 


Timocles, the Comic Poet, called by 
Pollux, x, 154, τῶν γεωτέρων rig, con- 
tinued to exhibit Comedy after this 
date: since he ridiculed the leading 
orators for taking bribes from Har-} 
palus. Athen. viii, p. 341. f. ἢ “ἢ 

Menandri Ὀςγή. Proleg. Aristoph. p.| 
XXX. | 

Euseb. ΟἹ. 114, 4. Menander- primam} 
fabulam cognomento ORGEN docens| _ 

 Superat. | 


apud-Corsin. F. A. Vide Fasti Hell. 
p. 161. 


Posidippus begins to exhibit. Suidas. 
Ποσίδιππος Κασσανδρεὺς, vsds Κυνίσκου, 
τρίτῳ ἔτει μετὰ τὸ τελευτῆσαι τὸν Μέ- 
νανδρον διδάξας, κωμικὸς" ἔστι δὲ ral. 
δράματα αὐτοῦ ἕως τῶν λ΄. 
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EXCERPTA CRITICA. 


Extracts from Porson’s Supplement to the Preface of the Hecuba. 


Senarius iambicus, sive-trimeter, ut notum est, sex iambis, si priori 
nomine uteris, constat, tribus metris, sive dipodiis, id est diambis, si 
posteriori. 

Et hic est perfectus senarius, vel trimeter. 


Soph. ΑἹ. δ. Πάλαι κυγηγετδυντα καὶ μετρούμενον. 
Eurip. Hec. 14. Ὑπεξέπεμψεν οὔτε yalp φέρειν ὅπλον. 
—Sed cum res esset immensi operis, et certe ab isto versuum genere, quod 


sermonem quotidianum quodammodo exprimere debebat, alienissima, puros 
senarios scribere, duas licentias excogitabant Iambographi ; priorem scilicet, 


‘ut spondeum in imparibus locis admitterent, alteram, αὐ pro iambo tri- | 


. brachyn, utpote temporibus zqualem, substituerunt : sed has licentias yeteres 


~ 


isti lamborum scriptores, Archilochum dico, Solonem, et Simonidem, parcius 


-sibi indulgebant ; multo frequentius Tragici ; Comici denique, quibus pro- 


situm erat, non solum familiarem, sed. etiam familiarissimum sermonem 
imitari, laxissimos aliquando numeros admittebant.. 1 

—Tragici igitur, preter iambum et tribrachyn, quos cui paribus locis com- 
munes habebant, spondeum etiam in primo, tertio, et quinto usurpabant. 
Postea hunc spondeum in primo loco, prout res ferebat, vel in dactylum vel 
in anapestum dissecabant, in tertio loco tantum in dactylum, in quinto neque 
in anapestum neque in dactylum. Ac de dactylo quidem res adeo expedita 
et facilis est, ut vix tria exempla reperiantur, que huic regula obstare vel 
videantur. | ¢ 

—Unam tantummodo exceptionem notare neglexeram, quam nunc paucis 
attingam, de propriis scilicet nominibus. Sunt enim nomina quedam, qualia 
᾿Αερόπη,᾿Αντιγόνη, Ἰφιγένεια, Λαομέδον, quee ex iambicis et trochaicis versibus 


-omnino excludenda essent, nisi anapesti aliquando admitterentur. Hance 


igitur veniam Tragicis libenter cum auditores, tum lectores, concedebant, 
ut:in quayis senarii sede, preter ultimam, anapestum, ut in quavis trochaici 
sede, preter mediam et ultimam, dactylum usurparent. Ac nullo sane dis- 
crimine et in impares et in pares senarii locos propria nomina inferunt, ut 
inde consequi putem, anapzestis in tertia et quarta sede, preterquam cum 
hac sola exceptione, temperasse. Si enim jure suo anapeestos ibi adhibere 


poterant, debebant ita distribuere; ut pares locos effugerent, Cetera nomina, 
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in quibus occurrit anapzestus vel dactylus, cum non ineluctabili necessitate 
iis pedibus uti cogerentur, debebant quidem ita versibus intexere, ut ana- 
pestus in diversos pedes dissecaretur. 


Iph. A. 807. Αἰνῶσε, Meve | Aw ὅτι παρὰ γνώμην ἐμήν. 
Or. 400. Ἐπεὶ γὰρ ἐξέπνευσεν Aya. | μέμνων βίον. 
_-Ph. 1371. ἾΩ τλῆμον οἷον τέρμον᾽ “Io | κάστη βίου. 


Et hoe certe plerumque faciebant. Verum istam legem sibi servandam 


putabant, ut anapestus in eadem voce totus contineretur. Mendosus 
igitur est. 


Iph. A. 1579, Ἔλεξε δ᾽ ὦ Syoourdy’ "Acreus παῖς Alog. 
—Sed cum hoc impetrassent Tragici, ut scilicet Ἰφιγένεια et: similia verba 


-impune, ubi opus esset, usurparent, paulo longius progressi sunt, et inter- 


dum, licet raro, anapestos in propriis nominibus reliquere, ubi non omnino 
erant necessarii. Orest. 453. 


᾿Απωλόμην Μενέλαε Τυνδάρεως ὅδε. 
Here. F. 219. ὃς εἷς Μινύαισι πάσι διὰ μάχης μολών. 


Sophocl. Philoct. 794. 
᾿Αγάμεμνων ὦ Μενέλας πῶς ἄν ἀντ᾽ ἐμοῦ. 


aad’ 


——Nune de cesuris videamus. Senarius, ut notum est, duas pracipuas 
czsuras habet, penthemimerim, et hephthemimerim, id est, alteram quam 
voco A, que tertium pedem; alteram, que quartum dividat. Prioris cesurz 
quatuor sunt genera; primum est, quod in brevi syllaba fit; secundum, quod 
in brevi post elisionem ; tertium in longa; quartum in longa post elisionem. 


Hec. 5. (Aa) Κίνδυνος ἔσχε | δορὶ πεσεῖν “EAAyyinw. 
"1. (Ab) Πατὴρ ἵν᾽ εἴποτ᾽ | ᾿Ιλίου τείχη πέσοι. 
2. (Ac) Διπὼν ἵν᾿ Αἴδης | χωρὶς ᾧκισται ϑεῶν. 
42. (Ad) Καὶ τεύξεται τοῦδ᾽ | Οὐδ᾽ ἀδώρητος φίλων, 


Alterius ceesure, quam voco B, plura sunt genera. A : 
—Primum, cum in fine disyllabi vel hyperdisyllabi occurrit sine elisione ; 
secundum, post elisionem; tertium, cum brevis syllaba est enclitica vox ; 
quartum, cum non est enclitica, sed talis quae sententiam inchoare nequeat ; 
quintum, cum vox ἰδία ad praecedentia quidem refertur, potest vero inchoare 
sententiam ; sextum, cum syllaba brevis post elisionem fit. Duo alie cesure 
hujus genera ceteris minus jucunda sunt, ubi sensus: post tertium pedem 


suspenditur, et post distinctionem sequitur vox monosyllaba, vel sine 
elisione, vel per elisionem facta. 


Hec. 1. (Ba) "Huw νεκρῶν κευμιῶγα | καὶ σκότου πύλας. ’ 
248. (Bb) Πολλῶν λόγων εὑρήμαθ᾽ | ὥστε μὴ θανεῖν. 
266. (Be) Κείνη γὰρ ὦλεσέν viv | εἰς Τροίαν 7 ἄγει. 
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Hec. 319. (Bd) Τύμξον δὲ βουλοίμην οἷν | ἀξιούμενον: 
Soph. ΕἸ. 530. (Be) ᾿Επεὶ πατὴρ οὗτος σὸς | ὃν θρηνεῖς ἀεὶ. 
Phil. 1304, (Bf) Aan οὔτ᾽ ἐμοὶ καλὸν τόδ᾽ | ἐστὶν οὔτε σοί. 


_ Asch. Theb. 1055. (Β ρ) 
᾿Αλλ᾽ ὃν πόλις στυγεῖ, ov | τιμήσεις ταφῶ; 


Soph. ΕἸ. 1038. (Bh) 
Ὅταν γὰρ εὖ φρονῆς, τό" | ἡγήσει σὺ νῷν. 
Est et alia senarii divisio, quam si non cesuram, guasi-ce@suram liceat 
nominare. ᾿ 
Ea est, cum tertius pes elisionem patitur, sive in eadem voce, sive additis 
5 , , , 
Y 3 ὃ > μ > | σ' , τ΄. . 


Hec. 387, Kevreire μὴ φείδεσθ᾽ ἐγὼ τεκον Πάριν. 
355. Τυγαιξὶ παρθένοις τ᾽ ἀποξλέπτος μέτα. 


ως quasi-cesura apud Tragicos haud est infrequens. Longe rarior est 
ea licentia, qua integri pedes tertius et quartus, vel integras voces, vel 
vocum partes facjunt.- 


Soph. Aj. 1091. Μενέλαε μή γνώμας ὑποπτήτας copes. 
*  ZEsch. Pers. 509. Θρήκην περάσαντες μόγις πολλῷ πόνῳ. 


Quorum exemplorum in secundo pronunciandi difficultas laborem ab 
exercitu Persico exhaustum optime exprimit. Sed ut hoc aliquando sibi 
permittunt, Hlud nunquam sibi permittunt, ut pedes tertius et quartus 
eadem voce comprehendantur. Hoc si fieri posset, omnis rhythmus, omnes 
numeri funditus everterentur. Imo Comici, inquies, hoc non raro faciunt. 
Comici sane interdum faciunt, ii tamen paullo rarius; (sexies et decies, nisi 
fallor, Aristophanes: in Pluto) at hoc ipsum argumento est, Tragicos non 
facere. gs 3 

'— Nunc ad aliud cesure genus accedimus, quam potius pausam, ideo 
nominare libet, quoniam versus qui ceesurarum supra memoratarum nullam 
habeat, necessario minus modulatus est ; versus vero qui pausa careat, non 
est continuo immodulatus. De versibus iis loquor, ubi quintus pes in duas 
voces distribuitur. Tirones vero ea, que de hac re dicturus sum, pro sup- 
plemento accipient note mew ad Hec. 343. 


Κρύπτοντα χεῖρα καὶ πρόσωπον ἔμπαλιν. 


Nempe hanc regulam plerumque in senariis observabant Tragici, ut, si 
voce, que Creticum pedem efficeret, terminaretur versus, eamque vocem 
hypermonosyllabon praecederet, quintus pes iambus vel tribrachys esse 
deberet. Non potuerunt igitur talem yersum Tragici scribere, qualis est, 
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Κρύπτοντα χεῖρα καὶ πρόσωπον τοὔμπαλιν. 
aut, ' ᾿ 
ἴΑτλας 6 χαλκέοισι γώτοις οὐρανόν. 
aut, 


To μὴ μάταιον δ᾽ ἐκ μετώπων σωφρόνων. 
: ᾿ ι 


—Res eadem est, si Creticus in trocheum et syllabam dissolvitur ; vel 
si Cretico in syllabam longam ‘et iambum dissoluto, syllaba longa est aut 


articulus aut prepositio, aut quevis denique vox, que ad sequentia potius 
quam preecedentia pertineat. 


Or. 1079. Κῆδος δὲ τοὐμὸν καὶ σὸν οὐκέτ᾽ | ἐστὶ δὴ. 
1081. Χαῖρ᾽- οὐ γὰρ ἡμῖν ἐστὶ τοῦτο" | ook γε | μήν. 

Hec. 382. Καλώς μὲν εἶπας, ϑύγατερ, ἀλλὰ | τῷ καλῷ. 
879. Δειγὸς χαρακτὴρ, κἀπίσημος | ἐν βροτοῖς. 


Et sic habe de τίς, πῶς, interrogantibus; we, οὐ, καὶ, et similibus, ut partim 
monui ad Pheeniss. 1464. nhs jp 

—Verum si secunda quinti pedis pars ejus sit generis, ut precedenti 
verbo adhereat, et ambo quasi unam vocem simul efficiant, non jam amplius 
necesse erit, ut verbum precedens breyi syllaba terminetur. Ac primo 
pauca citemus exempla, ubi syllaba iambum preecedens sit vox enclitica. 


Hec. 505. Σπεύδωμεν, ἐγκονῶμεν" ἡγοῦ μοι | γέρον. 
Sophoclis. Ἂ 
(Ed. C. 982. Ἔτικτε γάρ w ἔτικτεν, ὥμοι μοι | κακῶν. o 
Phil. 788. Προσέρχεται τόδ᾽ ἐγγύς" οἴμοι wor | τάλας. 
Apud Hesych. V. dpaios. 

Ὁ πρόσθεν ἐλθὼν ἦν ἀραῖος μοι venus. 
ZEsch. Cheeph. 903. Κρίνω σὲ νικᾷν καὶ παραινεῖς μοι | καλῶς. 
Iph. A. 1222. πείθειν ἐπᾷδουσ᾽, ὥσθ᾽ ὁμαρτεῖν μοι | πέτρας. 
Iph. T. 492. ᾿Ηλαυνόμεσθα φυγάδες" | ἔνθεν μοι πόδα. 
Hel. 479. “Πῶς φής; τίν᾽ εἶπας μῦθον ; αὖθίς μοι] φράσον. 


—Secundo exempla quedam demus vocum non encliticarum, sed que sen- 
tentiam aut versum inchoare nequeant. 


Esch. Prom. 107. 
Οἷον re μοι τάσδ᾽ ἐστί ϑινητοῖς γὰρ | γέρα. 


Soph. Trach. 932. 
᾿Ιδὼν δ᾽ ὁ παῖς duwker “ἔγνω yop | τάλας. 
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Eurip. Iph. A. 1155. 
~ Axove δὴ viv’ ἀνακαλύψω γὰρ | λόγους. 


7 Soph. Trach. 718. 
Πῶς οὐκ ὀλεῖ καὶ τόνδε; δόξῃ γοῦν | ena. - 


Elect. 357. 
Σὺ δ᾽ ἦμιν ἡ μισοῦσα, μισεῖς μὲν | λόγῳ. 


(Ed. T. 142. 
"AN εἷς τάχιστα παῖδες, ὑμεῖς μὲν | βάθρων. 


Sed nulla particula sepius, quam dy, in ἰδία sede posita reperitur. 


Soph. Elect. 413. 
ΕἸ μοι λέγοις τὴν ὄψιν, εἴποιμ᾽ ὧν | τότε. 


Eurip. Phen. 1635. 
"AAN ἔτι γεάξων αὐτὸς εὕροιμ᾽ dy | βίον ; 


Androm. 937. | 
Bagmoud' ἂν αὐγὰς rau’ ἐκαρποῦτ᾽ ἂν [ λέχη. 


—In hanc classem etiam referenda sunt ista Sophoclis loca, in quibus 7 HY 
vel ὕμιν (quae Grammatici alii ἡμὴν et ὑμὴν ATTY Creticum antecedit. 


Elect. 1328. 
H νοῦς ἔνεστιν οὔτις ὕμιν ἐγγενής ; 


(. Ὁ.26. , 
Πᾶς γαρ τὶς ηὔδα τοῦτο ¥ hus ἐμπόρων. 


Et similiter El, 1332. id. Τ. 1482. id. C. 84. 81. 1038, 1167, 1408. 
Philoct. 531. 

Hac scribendi ratione sepissime (fortasse semper ; vide Aj. 689. Elect. 
255. 454.) usus est Sophocles ; Comici et ceteri Tragici rarissime. , Ἧμιν av 
χάριν, Zisch. Prom. 820. ita scribi potest ; sed lectius, opinor, vulgata lectio 
defendetur. 

—Nune Iambicorum genus Comicis fere proprium leyiter attingamus, quod 
vulgo Tetrametrum catalecticum vocatur. 

uabus rebus a Comico senario hoc differt ; primo, quod quartus pes 
semper iambus aut tribrachys" sit, oportet ; secundo, quod sextus pes anapxs- _ 
tum etiam admittit, Sed pes catalecticam syllabam preecedens non iambus 
esse nequit ; nisi in proprio nomine, ubi conceditur anapestus?. Quod de 
quarto etiam pede? intelligi velim. Ran. 942. 943. 948. Eq. 905. Thesm. 
554. 555. 557. . Archippus Athenai, vi. -p. 227. A. vii. p. 311. E, 


i 
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Πρωτιστὰ μὲν γὰρ ἔνα γε rive ᾽καθεισεν ἐγκαλύψας 

᾿Αχιλλέα τιν᾽ ἦ Νιόξην 4, τὸ πρόσωπον οὐχὶ δεικνύς. 

Οὐχ, ἧττον ἡ νῦν οἱ λαλοῦντες. ἠλίθιος" γὰρ ἦσθα. 

"[dov δέχου κέρκον λαγῶ, Se oe 5 περιψῆν ; 
᾿Ἐγένετο, Μελανίππας ποιῶν, Φαίδρας τε, Πηνελόπην δὲ3, 
Οὐπώποτ᾽ ἐποίησ᾽, ὅτι γυνὴ σώφρων ἔδοξεν εἶναι. 

Τῶν viv γυναικῶν ἸΤηνελόπην ", Φαίδρας δ᾽ ὁπαξαποίσας. 
Ἑρμαῖος, ὃς βία δέρων ῥίνας γαλεούς" τε πωλεῖ. 


Verum, quantumvis hanc veniam postulent tetrametri iambici, cavete, ado- 
lescentes, credatis, omnes licentias admittere, qualis, e. g. 


Τῇ παιδὶ τοὺς αὐλοὺς ἐχρὴν ἤδη προχείρους εἶναι. 


At enim, dicetis, quid opus erat hoc monere? Quenquamne esse auribus 
adeo destitutum, ut hc verba pro versu venditet? Recte. Neque ego her- 
cule credo quenquam hodie esse, qui talia portenta pro versibus obtrudat. 
Notum est, e Trochaico tetrametro catalectico senarium fieri, si ab initio 
detrahis Creticum, vel Poeonem primum sive quartum. 


Eurip. Orest. 719. 
Θᾶσσον ἤ μ᾽ | Ἐχρῆν προδαίνων ἱκόμην δι’ ἄστεος. 


Sed in hoe trochaico senario (liceat ita loqui) duo observanda sunt ; 
nusquam anapestum, ne in primo quidem loco admitti; deinde necessario 
semper requiri casuram penthemimerim. Una tantummodo ab hac regula 
exceptio apud Tragicos extat. Nam versus Iph. A. 1395. 1401. aperte- 
mendosi sunt; Aischyli locum Pers. 164. Sanum esse 510] persuasisse 
Dawesium, p. 20, vehementer miror. Lege, 


Ταῦτα wor μέριμν᾽ ἀἄφραστός ἔστιν ἐν φρεσὶν διπλῆ. 


Non solum enim in Trochaici Tragici czesura non dissecari potest verbum 
compositum, quale ἄφραστος, sed ne articulus quidem, nec preepositio quar 
tum pedem terminare. 

—Sed antequam ulterius pergo, tirones rogatos volo, ut discrimen versuum 
Tragicorum et Comicorum paullo diligentius animadvertant. 
- ‘Tragici scilicet, si quid veri in iis, quae modo disputavi, inest, anapeestum, 
nisi in primo senarii pede, et nominibus propriis, rarissime vel nunquam 
‘adhibebant ; rarissime versus ceesura carentes scripsere ; rarissime, 81 un- 
quam, spondeum in quinto loco inter duo verba hypermonosyllaba divisere, 
‘dactylum certe in eodem quinto pede nunquam posuere. Sed hzc omnia 
Comici libentissime sibi in senariis permisere ; et horum pleraque in Tro- 
‘chaicis. In illis nempe ceesuram neglexere ; quintum pedem in trochaico 
“senario aut dactylum faciebant, aut, si Spondeus esset, pro arbitrio distri- 
‘Duebant. | 


Aristoph. Vesp. 973. 
-Κατάξα, κατάξα, κατάξα, | κατάξα, noratyoouas. 
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Plut. 2. 
Δοῦλον γεῦσαι γαραφρονοῦντος | heowérou. 
55. Πυβθοίμεθ᾽" ἄν τὸν χρησμὸν yuwy | 6, rb νοεῖ, 


| Nub. 580. 
Myo ἑνὶ | Ἐν vw, τότ᾽ ἢ βρον | τῶμεν y bend Lowey. 


Sed rarissima omnium sunt exempla, ubi quintus pes dactylus sit ; quaedam 
- tamen non dubie fidei, ut, 


Vesp. 459. 
᾿Αλλὰ μὰ AP | Οὐ ῥᾳδίως οὕτως dy αὐτοὺς διεφύγες., 


: Philemon Stobe, XXX, 
Οὔτε γὰρ | Navayds, dv μὴ γῆς λάξηται φερόμενος. 


Antiphanes Athenei, xiv. p. 654. F. 
Ὄνψεται, ᾽κ τούτου πογηροὺς πέντε παῖδας γεγονότας. 


Et pauca alia. Ubi tamen aut MSS. ope, aut solenni mutatione dactylus 


tolli potest inde tollatur oportet. - Recte Bentleius in Nub. 575. wpéoyere 
pro προσέχετε reponit, 


ὯΙ σοφώτατοι θεαταὶ, δεῦρο τὸν γοῦν πρόσχετε. 


Scribendumne sit πρόσχετε an πρόσσχετε, alias fortasse disquiram. Sed in- 
surgit-Brunckius Addend. ad Nub. 916. aitque, ““ pedem tribrachyn ante 
syllabam catalecticam tetrametrum trochaicum admittere.” Verum sane 
hoc; non tamen ideo admittendus est iste pes, si tuto vitari potest. Sed 
questionis statum non intellexit Vir doctissimus. Dicere debuerat, “ pedem 
dactylum ante finalem iambum tetrametrum trochaicum admittere.” Et hoc, 
ut dixi, aliquando faciunt Comici, sed pudenter et raro; tribrachyn vero ante 


finalem tetrametri trochaici iambum non solum Comici, sed etiam Tragici 
admittunt. 


Pheen. 613. : 
᾿Ανόσιος πέφυκας. ᾿Αλλ’ οὐ πατρίδος, ὡς σὺ, πολέμιος. 
Ion. 1273. 
Μὴ θανεῖν" κλοπῇ δ᾽ ἀφῖγμαι, διαφυγοῦσα πολεμίους. 
Aristoph. Eq. 319. 


Κἀμὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἔδρασε ταυτὸ, vy Al’, ὥστε καταγέλων. 


Vesp. 341. 
Τοῦτ᾽ ἐτόλμησ᾽ ὃ μιαρὸς χανεῖν ὃ Δημολογοκλέων. 


- Αν. 282. 
᾿Αλλὰ χοῦτος ἕτερος ; ᾿Αλλ’ οὗτος μιέν ἐστι Φιλοκλέους. 
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Sed ‘hoc Tragici et Comici tetrametri trochaici commune est, ut neuter 
usquam dactylum recipiat, nisi in proprio nomine, quod: paucis ostendere 
opera pretium fortasse fuerat. Ut tamen charte et tempori parcam, loca 
adscribam, prout legi debeat. . ie 
Eq. 285. 


Νὴ Al’, ἐξάγων γε τὠποῤῥηθ᾽, du’ ἄρτον καὶ κρέας. 


Vesp. 1057. 
Καὶ κατ᾽ αὐτὸ δὴ μόνον τοῦτ᾽ ἄνδρες ἀλκιμώτατοι. 
1260. Οὗτος ὃν γ᾽ ἐγώ wor’ elday, ἀντὶ μήλου καὶ ῥοᾶς. 


: Pac. 586. | 
Ἦσθα γὰρ μέγιστον ἡμὴν κέρδος, ὦ ποθουμιένη. 


: Eccl, 1148. 
Τοῖς γελῶσι δ᾽ ἡδέως δι τὸ γψελᾷν κρίνειν ἐμέ. 


—Quod ad anapestos attinet, satis notum est, dimetros frequentissimum esse 
genus; monometrum tamen aliquando interponi, legitimum vero systema 
semper versu parcemiaco, qui dicitur, ex tribus pedibus et syllaba composite 
claudi. Dactylum et spondeum creberrime pro anapzsto adhibent ; sed rari- 
rissime proceleusmaticum ; rarissime etiam dactylo anapzestum ‘subjiciunt. 
Sicubi hiatum Tragici relinquunt, tum vocalem vel diphthongum necessario 
corripiunt, ut, : ' * 

Μοῦσα καὶ yuiv.—Med. 1081. 


Aciverai jucovt.—Troad. 603. 


Metra sive dipodiz tum maxime numerosos versus efficiunt, cum in inte- 
gras voces desinunt, preeterquam in versu catalectico, qui tum maxime auribus 
placebit, cum hexametri dactylici finem constituet. Nonnunquam vero et is 
dactylum admittit in primo loco, ut, Med. 1085. 


Οὐκ ἀπόμουσον τὸ γυναικῶν. 


-Hipp. 240. 
. Καὶ παρακόπτει φρένας, ὦ παῖ. 


—Accuratissime plerumque dimetrorum anapesticorum leges servant Comi- 
ci; interdum, sed raro, Aristophanes duo versus confudit, Ν᾽ 65ρ.. 740. inter- 
dum, sed in proprio nomine, Γλαυκέτη dactylum fecit, Pac. 1008. Sed ut vere 
loquar, hec materia tam copiosa, in tot partes diffusa est, ut facilius initium, 
quam exitum inveniat oratio. Unam igitur anapestorum partem illustrare 
conabor, scilicet Aristophanicorum. νὸν ἐν oc 


Anapesticus Aristophanicus constat duobus dimetris 
Anapesticis, quorum unts est alteri catalecticus. 


Plut. 487. 
᾿Αλλ᾽ ἤδη χρῆν τὶ λέγειν UGS, —— 
—— Σοφὸν, w νικήσετε τηνϑδ. 
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In tribus prioribus locis preter anapestum et spondeum dactylo utuntur, 
quod et in quinto licet ; in quarto et sexto non licet. Caesuram non minus. 
accurate servant, quam Tragici Trochaici; paucissime -certe exceptiones 
hodie occurrunt ; qua enim olim extabant, maximam partem MSS. et Criti- 
ces ope sublata sunt. Unum et εἰ ξένῃ exemplum dabo, in quibus adhuc 
mendum heerere videatur. 


ie 601. { 
~ ᾿ Ψ ka \ ” “ Ἁ “ , 
Τῶν ἀργυρίων" οὗτοι γὰρ ἴσασι" λέγουσι δὲ τοι τάδε παγτες. 


Brunckius conjicit, 


οὗτοι γὰρ ἴσασ᾽ εἴγε λέγουσιν τάδε πάντες. 


Malim, ὥστε, quod frequens est in conclusione, ut supra 485. 488, 596. 
Nub. 613. 
: Vesp. 566. 


Κἀν μὴ τούτοις ἀναπειθώμεσθα, τὰ masdapy εὐθὺς ἀνελκει. 


~ 


Recte-Brunckius ye addidisse videtur, cujus usus exempla aliquot modo 
attuli. Sed dvawtitesiatin, quod ille corrigit, dactylum relinquit in quarta 
sede, quem tamen facillime tolles, reponendo ἀναπεισθώμεν, τὸ γεπ. Sed 
alii hujus generis versus sunt, qui in hanclegem peccant. De iis quos quidem 
observarim, mox videbo. Interim de cesura loquamur. 


Ach. 645. : 
Ὅστις παρεκινδύνευσεν Abn | ναίοις εἰπεῖν τὰ SS 


Etiam in hoc versu constituendo leviter erravit Brunckius. Corrigit enim ; 
Ὅστις παάρεκινδύνευσε λέγειν ἐν ᾿Αθϑηναΐοις----. 
Nihil opus εἰπεῖν mutare, sed in locum suum reponere, et legere 
Ὅστις γ᾽ εἰπεῖν παρεχινδύνευσ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις τὰ δίκαια. 


Attici post ὃς et ὅστις particulam eam, emphaseos gratia addere solent, 
cui quodammodo respondet Latinorum quine. 


—Preterea observandum est ceesuram eadem lege teneri, quam de Tragico 
trochaico dixi; ut scilicet. ne fiat in prepositione vel articulo. ἴα hee 
regula non mys ne a librariis quidem, violatur. 


Nub. 371. 

Νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω, τοῦτό γέ τοι τῷ | γυνὶ λόγῳ εὖ προσέφυσας. 
Ran. 1058. 

Εἶτα διδάξας τοὺς Πέρσας, μετὰ | τοῦτ᾽ ἐπιθυμεῖν ἐδίδαξα. 


Ach. 636. 
Πρότερον δ᾽ ὑμιᾷς οἱ πρέσξεις ἀπὸ. τῶν πολέων ἐξαπατῶντες. 
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Horum exemplorum primum longe numerosius fore, si secandam versus 
partem ita legemus, τῷ νῦν λόγῳ εὖ προσέφυσας, nemo inficiebatur. Tw vi? 
λόγῳ habet Suidas, sed, si hunc locum respexit, male interpretatur ποίῳ. 
Utcunque hoc sit, revocanda est particula, que cum parum necessaria libra- 
riis visa esset, haud mirum si elapsa est. 

Νὴ τὸν Ἀπόλλω, τοῦτό γε Tos δὴ | τῷ νῦν λόγῳ ev προσέφυσας. ‘ 

Ut in Ran. 1079. 

—In Ran. 1058. Br unckius, εἶτα μετὰ τοῦτο (vel codicum ταῦτα) tautolo- 
gum esse ‘causatus, in κατὰ ταῦτ᾽ mutat. Nihilo magis tautologum, Vir 
prestantissime, quam εἶτ᾽ αὖ πάλιν͵ αὖθις. Nub. 971, et similia, Nihilo 
magis ero g on quam Av. 811. 


EITA τοῖς ϑέοις 

Θῦσαι META TOYTO,——  - 
Sed sive werd τοῦτο legis, sive xara ταυτὰ, numeri sunt pessimi, quod et 
ipse Brunckius in simili versu Ach. 636. sensit. Articulus rods omittunt 
tres MSS. quos ipse contuli, neque dubito. quin cum iis conspirent alii. 
Ergo legendum, 


Εἶτα διδάξας Mepoas μετὰ ταῦτ᾽, ἐπιθυμεῖν ἐξεδίδαξα. 


Fortius est hoc, quam simplex ἐδίδαξα" deinde melius junguntur διδάξαν 
ἐξεδίδαξα" porro hoc ipsum mendum paulo ante corrupit cesuram versus 1051. 
quem ex MSS. restituere editores. 

In Acharnensium versu aliquid turbatum esse vidit, quo erat aurium sensu, 
Kusterus, cui hactenus assentitur Branckius, ut fateatur concinniores fore 
numeros, si legatur, Πρότερον δ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν πόλεων ὑμᾶς οἱ πρέσζεις ἐ, 

Sed concinniores etiam fient, transpositione leniori : 


᾿ Πρότερον δ' ὑμᾶς dard τῶν πόλεων οἱ wr. 2. 


In eadem versus sede mox occurrit ἐν ταὶς πόλεσιν, ἐκ τῶΤν πόλεων, Plut. 
567. Ran. 1042. ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν. Vesp. 655. ἀπὸ τῶν πόλεων. 

—Proceleusmaticum ab hoc ἀπαρδέϊοο semper excludendum esse, jam- 
dudum monui in Appendice ad Toupium. Et ubicunque, tolli potest tantilla _ 
mutatione, quanta est πρόσχετε pro προσέχετέ, quis tollendum negabit,, nisi 
qui digitos solos, non aurem, Consulat ὃ ; 

Hee habui, adolescentes optimi, que de communibus metrorum generibus 
traderem. Ea si quid vobis fructus aut voluptatis afferent, me, quantum 
laboris insumserim, non peenitebit. 


Extract of Elmsley’s Review of Porson’s Hecuba. 


Our readers will recollect that the Preface to the Hecuba originally ap- 
_ peared in the year 1797; and that the Supplement, the length of which is 
four times that of the original preface, was added in the edition of 1802. The 
ράπαραι hero of the piece, although, after the example of the heroes of many 
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Tragedies, he is not produced upon the Stage until the, second act, is the 
learned Godofred Herman; whom, for some reason or other, Mr. Porson ap- 
pears to have considered rather as a personal enemy than asa literary anta- 
gonist. Almost every line of Mr. Porson’s Supplement contains an allusion 
to some blunder committed by the above-mentioned learned personage, in 
one or other of the two following works ; Godofredi Hermanni de Metris. 
Euripidis Hecuba. Godofredi Hermanni ad eam et ad R. Porsoni Notas 
Animadversiones. 

Whoever wishes thoroughly to understand the Preface to Mr. Porson’s 
edition of the Hecuba, ought “‘ to devote his days and nights ” to the study of 
Mr. Herman’s edition of the same Tragedy. ‘Those persons who possess both 
editions, will do well in binding them in one volume; adding, if they think 
proper, the Diatribe extemporalis of the vehement and injudicious Wakefield, 
and the excellent strictures on Mr. Porson’s Hecuba and Mr. Wakefield’s 
Diatribe, which appeared in the Monthly Review for 1799, and which are 
well known to be written by a gentleman to whom Greek literature is more 
indebted than to any living scholar. . Bn 

——The greater part of the original Preface relates to the use of anapests in 

tragic senarii. Should any scholar of the nineteenth century venture to 
maintain the admissibility of an anapest, not included in a proper name, into 
any place of a Greek tragic senarius, except the first foot, he would assuredly 
be ranked with those persons, if any such persons remain, who. deny the 
motion of the earth, or the circulation of the blood. Before the appearance 
of the preface to the Hecuba, critics were divided into two sects upon this 
subject ; the more rigid of which excluded anapests from all the even places ; 
whereas the other admitted them promiscuously into any place except the 
last. Mr. Porson (p. 6.) with his usual strictness in attributing the merit of 
discoveries and improvements to the right owners, mentions an obscure hint 
of the true doctrine which is contained in the preface to Morell’s Thesaurus 
Grece Poéseos. By how little effect-that hint was followed, maybe judged 
from the following words of the learned Herman (Metr. p. 150). 
“A trisyllabis pedibus Tragici Greci maxime abstinuerunt, quanquam 
etiam in pari sede, sed admodum raro, anapzstus invenitur. Idque et 
Hephestio notavit, et nuper Brunckius defendit ad Soph. Ed. Col. 371. 
1169. Philoct. 491. Vide Aischyli Prom. 358.354.” 


—The lines of schylus quoted in this antediluvian passage, are commonly 
read as follows : | 


εν ρν Ἑκατοντακάρηνον πρὸς βίαν χειρούμενον, 
Τυφῶνα θοῦρον, πᾶσιν ὃς ἀντέστηθεοῖς. 


According to Brunck, in his note on v. 265. In priori scribere potuisset 
poeta ἑκατονκαάρηνον vel ἑκατοντάκρανον : in altero πᾶσ᾽ pro πᾶσιν. The 
reading éxarovrdxeavoy receives some support from a similar variation in 
Eurip. Here.611. Καὶ θῆρα γ᾽ εἰς φῶς τὸν τρίκρανον ἤγαγον. The editions, 
from Aldus to. Barnes inclusive, read τρικάρηνον. But the Attics always 
wrote ἑκατοντοόλαντος, ἑκατόμγως, ἑκατόξυγος, ἑκατόστομος, &c. without the 
additional syllable. The Glasgow edition of Alschylus reads ἑκατογκάρηνον, 
which Dr. Blomfield has properly altered to éxaroyndgayoy.) In Dr. Blom- 
field’s edition, the following verse is thus. represented : 
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Τυφώνα θοῦρον, ὅστις ἀντέστηθεοϊς.. * ἜΤ νας, 
_ =A'tragie senarius; according to Mr. Porson (ρ: 20), admits an iambus 
into any place ; atribrach into»any place except the sixth; a spondee into 
the first, third, and fifth; a dactyl into the first and third; and an anapest 
into the first ‘alones»»So that the first foot of the senarius.is capable of five 
different forms ; the third of four; the fifth of three; the second and fourth 
of.two ; 856 the sixth of only one. Two hundred and forty different varieties 
of the senarius. may be, produced, without employing any combination of 
feet unauthorized, by Mr. Porson’s rule. The Tragic Poets, however, do 
not »often,.admit, more than two trisyllabic feet into the same verse; and 
never, if,,our, observation be accurate, more than three. The admission of 
anapests into the second, third, fourth, and fifth places; and of dactyls into 
the fifth place, increases the varieties of the Comic sexarius to seven hundred 
and ten;, The number,.would be eleven hundred and twenty-five, if four 
hundred and fifteen combinations were, not rejected, beeause they exhibit a 
tribrach οὐ “ἃ dactyl immediately before an anapest. et Sp: 
No regular tragic senarius, of whatsoever. fect. it is composed, can possibly 
exhibit two short syllables enclosed between two long ones, or more than 
three long syllables without: the intervention οὗ ἃ short one.. A mome . 
consideration will satisfy the reader, that all such combinations of syllables 
are absolutely incompatible with the structure of the verse. The inability 
to employ four or more long syllables together, is productive of so little 
practical inconvenience, that the,Tragedians appear to haye acquiesced init 
without difficulty. The inadmissibility of two. short syllables enclosed be- 
tween two long ones, is a.much more serious | grievance. Many ‘persons 
of great eminence have had the misfortune to bear names constituted’ in 
that unaccommodating form: Such were Aigialeus, Andromache, Andromeda, 
Antigone, Antiope, Bellerophontes, Hermione, Hippodamia, Hypsipyle, 
Iphigenia, Laodamia, Laomedon, Penelope, Protesilaus, Tiresias, and a great 
many more of equal fame... Although all these persons were admirably 
qualified by their. names, as well as by their actions, to shine in epic poetry, 
unhappily not one of them is capable of being mentioned by name in a Tragic 
senarius composed inthe regular manner. There is also another class of per- 
sons not altogether so unfortunate, whose names are excluded only in some- 
of the oblique cases: as Hippolytus, Neoptolemus, CZnomaus, Talthybius, 
&c. In favour of all such persons, and perhaps of the names of places which 
are formed:in the same manner, the Tragic poets. occasionally transgress the 
ordinaryrules, of their versification. Proper names which cannot enter the 
senarius in the regular way, are admitted into it in two different manners : 
the first, of which Mr. Porson has not spoken, consists in substituting a 
choriambus in the place of the first dtpodia of the verse. This practice has 
been adopted by ΠΣ in two well-known instances: _ 


Ἱππομέδοντος σχῆμα καὶ μέγας τύπος. —Theb. 944. 
Παρθενοπαῖος Aguas: ὁ δὲ τοιόσδ᾽ ἀνήρ. bid. 553. 
ΤῈ only-other instance of this license with which we are acquainted, is 
produced from a.play of Sophocles by Priscian (p. 1328). RT ΜΠ 
᾿Αλφεσίξοιαν, yy ὃ γεννήσας πατήρ. 
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—The second and more usual way of introducing proper names of this 
form into the verse, consists in admitting the two. short syllables, and the 
following long syllable ofthe proper name, as one foot, into the second, third, 
fourth, or fifth place of the verse. We have not observed more than oue 
instance of this practice in the surviving plays of Aischylus. 


᾿Αλκήν τ᾽ ἄριστον, μάντιν, ᾿Αμφιάρεω βίαν (pronounced ᾿μφιάρωη. 
heb. 575. 


. Sophocles and Euripides, however, will. furnish examples in great abun- - 
dance. In the Orestes’ of Euripides, the name of Hermione occurs in a 
senarius ten times. In nine of these instances, the anapest occupies the 
fourth place.in the verse. This last circumstance is in a great measure the 
natural consequence of the predilection of the Frage Poets for the penthe- 
mimeral cesura. 

.. — We have some doubts whether the Tragedians ever extended this license 
to patronymics. We are not at present able to recollect any authority for 
the following emendation proposed by Mr. Porson (p. 38}. 


"Aonrymddasy δὲ τοῖν παρ᾽ ἡμιν ἐντυχών. Soph. Phil. 1333. 


We read : , 
Καὶ τοῖν mag’ ἡμῖν ἐντυχὼν ᾿Ασκλητιοῦ. 


—A ey senarii may be found, which contain anapests in some of the four 
middle places, composed of the first three syllables Ὁ ἃ proper name. Most 
of the following instances are borrowed from Mr. Porson (p. 25, 35), and 
their number is so small, that we do not hesitate to — them as cor- 
apt, although we do not pretend to correct them. 


Ἦ που Teaduwy, 6 σὸς πατὴρ, ἐμὸς δ᾽ dua. Soph. Aj. 1008. 


The reading of this verse is, as Mr. Porson observes, uncertain. The dif- 
ferent readings, with the authorities on which they depend, may be seen in 
Brunck’s note. The anapest may be avoided, by adopting the emendation 
of Toup. Ἢ πού με τ τως σὸς πατὴρ. ἢ 


w διπλοῖ στρατηλάται, ᾿ 
Ἄγαμεμνον, ὦ Μενέλαε, πῶς ἂν dv? ἐμοῦ. Phil. 793. 


Mr. Hermann reads (Hee. p. Ixii), πῶς ὧν, ᾿αγίγμοβνον καὶ Μενέλεως ἀντ᾽ 
ἐμοῦ. In all probability, Mr. ξανθὴ has long been convinced that the first 
and fifth feet of this verse are such as Sophocles never exhibited. ‘The Poet 
might have written if he had thought proper to do so, : 


Μενέλαος, ᾿Αγαμέμνων TE, πῶς ay aur ἐμοῦ. 


Ἀπωλόμην, Μενέλαε, Τυνδάρεως ὅδε, 
Στείχει πρὸς ἡμᾶς. Eurip. Or. 459. 


If the fault is not in 1 the word Μενέλαε, perhaps we ought to ae Μενέλα᾽, 
ἀπωλόμεσβα. 


Ἑλένην Μεγέλαος ἵνα λάξῃ: καλὸν γένος. Τφᾷι. Aul. 1168. 
"᾿ 
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reine is' an prt correction’; “but we: apes! that Euripiias: ΛΉΡΕΣ 


ΠΟ εν ib > wads -tedld 
eno» slow Mevdraos Ἑλένην ἦ ἵνα dab. HIG, γ B08 ci anhevssevo. σχῇ 
Kanys γυναικὸς μισθὸν ἀποτῖσαι τέκνα. ate 


- The intermediate step ‘between γ' ᾿ ac and γένος is γ᾽ ἔθνος. “Τένους for 
ἔθηυς occurs in, Atheneus., (p. 297, 7) The, modern Fn of-Euripides 
read καλόν γε; vu, 8c. ; which reading we do not presume lightly to abrogate. 

We form the same judgment of those verses, in which the three last 
syllables of aproper name of four or five syllables are used as an. anapest 
without necessity: 


oes ἐπίστασ᾽, Ἰόνιος meanest Asch. rota: 839. ‘ 
"This ἡ is ot a veal imenennes as; we believe the ‘fret syllable of LP arhegii 
short... It is, indeed, sometimes made long for. the convenience of the metre, 
like the first syllable of “IraAia or ἰσόθεος, It is short, however, in, the 
Pheenisse of Euripides, γ. 210, where.the, words Ἰόνιον κατὰ, correspond 
with ἴσα δ᾽ ay dy got in the antistrophe. In most of the editions, the first 
syllable of ἴσα is improperly, cincumflexed. Ἰὸ δε ἡ 


Ὃς δ᾽ οἴεται Νεοπτόλεμος. γαμεῖν νἱν, οὐ γαμεῖ ποτε Ἐν" Hur. Or, 1654. 


The word, Νεοπτόλεμος is, commonly readin the. Tragedies. ΑΒ. if it, mere 
written Noumroac.ss....[n the present verse, however, if the common. reading 
be:correct, the contraction, of the first,two syllables does not take place... We 
suspect that one long syllable, or two short, syllables, haye been omitted 


.after Νεοπτόλεμος. » bysodeas 


Ἔνναν ἱχανίεμειαν, ΟἸνόμαον κῦ' ἀγών. -Iph. Ταῦτ. 825, is una 
Read, Οἰγομάον ἑλῶν, from Pindar, Oly. 1: 142. [πὶ  bG 


The following verses may also’ be cenpuiyend as in anes degree licens : 


ies 


᾿Αργεῖον slik ov ᾿Αλκαῖός more, εάν. Here. 2. ἡ ἡ! oak 
Eis καιρὸν olnwy ‘Aibperpowy χα δὺο, ὑφ PO OePowses ats 


4d orotl δὲ 
The second syllable of Ἀμφιτρύων is not necessarily short, and jis lengthened 
more than once in the same play. 
As the Tragic trimeter iambic admits anapests when they are contained in 
proper names, so. itis not unreasonable to suppose, that the Tragic tetra- 
meter trochaic admits dactyls in, similar, circumstances; and, for the same 


reason. .The thirty-two Tragedies, however, afford only two. aeettee δὲ 
this practice, both of which are probably corruptas: οἱ). ais 


Eis ae ᾿Ιφιγένειαν Ἑλένης γύστος ἣν τας ΤΗ͂Σ Iph. Aul. 882... φ 
ἼΠαντες Ελλήνες᾽ στρατὸς δὲ “Μυρμιδόνων οὐ σοι παρῆν, Tb. 1862... " 
Read ὀτρατὸς δὲ Mugusdsy, “With regard to unnecessary dactyls in i 
metre, it may be observed, that they are liable to the same ee as, un- 


* Neomrorcuog'yapely wy οὐ γαμεῖ ποτέ, RP. ν. 1671. 
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necessary, anapests in iambie-yerses, together with the additional. objection 
that they are divided between two words. Mr. Porson, (p, 25) produces 
three examples of this kind, of which the first alone deserves much consi- 
deration. : 

Ei γὰρ ᾿Αργεί ἰους ἐπάξει τοῖσδε δώμασιν λαξὼν, Ἢ 
Τὸν Ἑλένης φόνον διώχων, κἀμὲ μὴ σώζειν θέλει, "πὶ 
ig τ᾽ ἐμὴν, ΤΙυχάδην re, τὸν τάδε ξυγδρίοντα wots) 1 
Παρθένον re χὰ δάμαρτα, δύο γεκριῦ κατόψεται. Eur. Or: 1533" 


Tes? ra) ee | 1} 


ε ! 
ii 


The obnoxious verse is thus corrected by the learned Hermann (Hee: p. κενῇ ᾿' 
Ξυγγονόν τ᾽ ἐμὴν τάδε ἸΠΤυλάδην τε τὸν ξυνδρῶντά μοι. 


ΕΥ̓ this verse, the rhythm is violated by the tribrach, which begins on the 
last syllable of a word of more than one'syllable. We suspect that the word 
TIvAddyy has crept into the text from an interlinear gloss, and that the Poet 
wrote, 

“ Ξύγγονόν τ᾿ ἐμὴν, τρίτον δὲ τὸν τάδε ξύνδρῶντα μοὶ: 


This use οἵ τρίτος is not rare. So Eurip. Hippol. 1404. 


Πατέρα τε; καὶ σὲ, καὶ τρίτην. ξυνάορον. 


Every person conversant with Greek MSS. is aware how often proper 
names supplant the words which are intended to represent them. See, for 
instance, Eurip. Med.'58, where Mr. Porson has ‘restored δεσποίνης instead of 
Μηδείας ; and Aristoph. Plut. 1173, where all the editions read Πλοῦτος 
instead of Seds. 

Mr. Porson’s second instance of a divided dacty] is,, 

Ov, πρὶν ὧν δείξω Δαναοῖσι πᾶσι (Δαναοῖσι ἅπασι. Ald.) τἀγγεγραμένα. 
Ipb, Aul. 324. 

The true reading, δείξω γε Aavacis πᾶσι, whichis, exhibited in one MS., 
and is mentioned with approbation by Mr. Porson, has lately been admitted 
into the text by Mr. Gaisford,. The suppression of the verb after ov renders 
the introduction of ye. almost indispensably νων" The third instance 
is from the same play, 


Ὡς δ᾽ ἄνολξον εἶχες ὄμμα, σύγιχυσίν TE, μὴ νεῶν 
Χιλίων ἄρχων, Πριάμου τε πεδίον ἐμπλήσας δορός. v. 954. 


The meaning of these lines appears to be: Do you remember how es 
ou were, because you were not able to land your army at Troy, although you 
had a thousand ships under your command? If this interpretation be correct, 
the conjunction in the second verse must necessarily be expunged. If we 
ae τὸ ΠΠριάμον πεδίον, the dactyl will disappear. According to Mr. Porson 
(p. 26), | the Poets of the sock agree with their brethren of the buskin, in ex- 
cluding dactyls from trochaie verses, except in case of proper names. In the 
eleven Comedies of Aristophanes, we have not discovered any genuine in- 
stance of a dact 1 in a verse of this measure. We. have observed, however, 
three verses, which appear to have deserved greater attention than they =e 
receiv ed. 


τ 
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. Καὶ παλαιῷ Λακρατίδη τὸ σκέλος. βαρύνεται... Ach. 220. 0. 5 SH 
Πρῶτος wy; ὃ δ᾽ Ἵπποδάμου λείξεται θεώμενος. Eqs 327,- “Ὁ ben's bs 
Μυῤῥίνας αἴτησον ἐξ Αἰσιχινάδου τῶν καρπίμων. Pac. 1154. 


It is almost si—perfitious to observe, that the two middle syllables of these 
first three proper names are necessarily short. ᾿Ἱππόδαμος, in, particular, 
‘cannot reasonably be supposed to be a Doric compound of ἵππος and δῆμος. 
We. perceive; therefore, that in order to introduce these refractory names 
into: tetrameter trochaics, Aristophanes has- twice used a choriambus, and 
once an ionic a minore, in the place of the regular trochaic dipodia.. 7 Ὁ 
—We now return tothe Tragic senarius, respecting which we find two 
very important Canons in the preface to the Hecuba, besides those which. 
relate to the use of anapests. The first of these canons is, that the third aud 
fourth fect must not be included in the same word, as in the ἀράν hs veh 
of Castorio the Solian, produced by Mr. Porson from Athenzeus (p, 454. Ὁ hit 
4 


: Σὲ: τὸν βόλοις νιφοκτύποις δυσχείμερον. 

Hoe si fiert posset, says Mr. Porson (p. 28), omnis rhythmus, omnes numert 
Junditus everterentur. This expression has, in some instances, been’ von- 
strued rather too strictly, as if it were necessary that aDragie senarius, which 
has neither the penthimimeral nor the hepthimimeral ce@sura, should at least 
have a pause after the third foot, like the-following verses-of Sophocles : 


Λέγω σ᾽ ἐγὼ δόλῳ-Φιλοκτήτην λαξεῖν, Phil. 01. PM 
Σὺ δὴ, τέκνον, ποίαν μ᾽ ἀνάστασιν δοκεῖς: “Ib. 276. ὁ if 


~ 


Ἔα κακῶς αὐτοὺς ἀπόλλυσθαι κακούς, Ib, 1369. 


Such verses are indeed sufficiently common; but a certain number ma 
also be produced, which have no regular pause at all in the two middle feet. 


Κακὸν δὲ κῶν ἐν ἡμέρᾳ γνοίης μιᾷ. Ed. Tyr. 615. a ΝΣ ΥΓΩΣ 
οἰΚαρῤά διπλοῖς κέντροίσι wou καθίκετο, 10.800. Φ6ῸΦ 

"AAA ἔα με καὶ τὴν ἐξ ἐμοῦ δυσξουλίαν. Ant. 952 

Οὗτος, σὲ τὸν τὸς αἰχμαλωτίδας χέρας. ΑἹ, 71. 9 6, oy 3 

Ἔγω δ᾽ ὁρῶσ᾽ 4 δύσμορος κατὰ στέγας. (EW 28220) 5 Seon Bilt 


aan! 
om) 


To our ears, most of the preceding verses appearjto be as. /destitute of! 
‘ce@sura, as if the third and fourth feet of each were comprehended in the same! 
word. Mr. Porson has collected three apparent instances of the violation of! 


his canon from /Eschylus, two from Sophocles, two from Euripides, and one 


‘from Neophro. . , yates ΤΟΝ One 

we aT eee ἶ ita al κ τάξας 

ΕἸσήλθε' τοῖν τρισαθλίοιν ἔρις κακή. Cid. (0]..572.," che 

Mr. Porson reads, τρὶς d4aloiv, divisim. mens ἢ Sates 
x {0} Ἐπὶ : i ᾿ af Ae Ie 6! ie aids 20 00h oat 

Thws δῆτα τοῦδ᾽ ἐπεγγελῴῷεν dv κάτα.". Aj. 969, 0. 9s (9aKO 7 

Ἶ ᾿ ὩΣ ἐσ ' ry ttt baldetfy a 


As the Tragedians do not say ἐπεγγελᾶν κατ. τινος, Mr, Porson. reads - 
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τοῦδέ γ᾽ εγγελῶεν. ἂν κατὰ Perhaps, however, the true reading is τοῦδ᾽ οἷν 
ἐγγελῷεν AY KATO, gi, 

"Arde τὴ ταῦτ᾽ ὀδύρομαι; τὰ δ᾽ ἐν ποσὶν. Androm. 397. " 

Καὶ πρὸς τὶ ταῦτ᾽ ὀδύρομαι, ψυχὴν ἐμήν.. Neoph. Ὁ Pols 
ΠΤ ΤΡΊΠ 


Mr. Porson reads ταῦτα, δύρυμαι ἢ in both passages. 


The only Tragic verse of any metre, to the best of our dinowledgdah im whieh 


ὀδύρομαι cannot be changed into δύρομναι. by ἃ similar aiaretinn) occurs in’ a 
suspicious passage of Euripides: ΠΕ. 958 


᾿Αλλὰ γὰρ τὶ ταῦτα θρηνῶ καὶ near ὀδύρομαι.  Phoen, “ΤᾺ 


Mr. Porson’s second instance from Euripides is Tph. Aul. 1586, which we 
omit, as he has taught us that the whole conclusion of that. Play, after.the 
last song of the Chorus, was fabricated many centuries after the death of the 
Poet. ‘The three examples from Aschylus cause alittle more hesitation. 


Στρατὸς περᾷ κρυσταλλοπῆγα dic πόρον. Pers. 501.. 
‘Mr. Porson reads, ἊΣ 
Κρυσταλλοπῆγα διὰ πόρον στρατὸς Tega. 


"Hinder dp dy πτωρεσκόπεις “χρησμκῦν ἐμῶν, ᾿ Agam. 1261. 
Mr. Sona: reads; | 
H κάρτα χρησμῶν ap’ ἐμῶν ‘gduten tases 


- Καὶ τἄλλα, πόλλ᾽ ἐπεικάσαι δίκαιον ἢ ἦν, 
Ei μὴ παρόντι φθόγγος ἦν ὃ σημαγῶνγ.. Supp. 252. 


Mr. Porson reads, : 
‘ τος Καὶ πολλά γ᾽ qv δίκαιον ἄλλ᾽ ἐπεικάσαι. 


The following emendation adheres more closely to the common. reading : 


Καὶ πολλά γ᾽ αλλὰ μ᾽ (vel ἄλλ᾽ dv) εἰκάσαι δίκαιον ἦν. 


Upon the whole, when we consider how frequently the first and second, 
the second and third, the fourth and fifth, and the fifth and sixth feet of the 
senarius are included in the’ same word, we cannot agree with the learned 
Hermann (Hee. p. 1}), i in attributing to chance the non-occurrence, or-at 
least the extreme rarity, of verses which exhibit the two middle feet simi-. 
larly conjoined: 

—Mr. Porson's second canon may be dolivenieatly expressed i in the follow- 
ing words: The first syllable of the fifth foot of a Tragic tetrameter iambic 
must be short, if it ends a word of two or more syllables, unless the second 
syllable of the same foot is a monosyllable which is igcapable of beginning a 
verse. 

The monosyllables of most frequency which are incapable of beginning a 
verse, are ἄν, αὖ, γὰρ, δὲ, δὴ, μὲν; μνὴν» ouy, together with all enclitics. Dis- 
syllables, in which the vowel of the second syllable is elided, are considered 
as monosyllables.” This canon was originally promulgated rather obscurely in 
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a note on v. 343 of the Tragedy ‘which verse in most editions ‘is thus 're= 
presented :, ' 
Κρύπτοντα χεῖρα καὶ πρόσωπον τοὔμπαλιν, 


“The true reading, ἔμπαλιν, had already been received by Mr. King, ‘on 
‘the authority of MSS.; but it remained for Mr. Porson to show that the, 
‘common reading violates ἃ very important law of Tragic versification. His 
words in the note in question are as follow : | shee 

* Quid yelim melius fortasse intelligetur, 81 dicam, paucissimos apud Tra~ 
gicos versus occurrere similes Ionis initio, "ArAas 6 χαλκέοισι γώτοις οὐρανόν." 


—In his note on v. 1464 οὗ the Pheenisse, Mr. Porson remarks; that the 
following. verse, forged in the name of Euripides by Teles, is inartificially. 
constructed : 4 Ἢ poaates ἯΥ δὲ 
ες NO Καὶ γῆς φίλης ὄχθοισι Ἀρυφθῶ καὶ τάφῳ. εἰ οὔ hts 
ἢ έ οὐρὰ tate 
If Teles had written κρυφθῶ δὴ τάψιυ, he would not have ‘offended: against 
Mr. Porson’s canon,'as the particle δὴ cannot begin a verse, and therefore 
may be considered as in some degree adhering io the preceding word. © Such 
verses, however, as‘we shall hereafter show, are not of very frequent oecur- 
rence. The following verse, quoted: im the same note; 18 οἵ a better and 
more usual form : Ls tOUY 


"Ey γῆς ζίλης μυχδϊσι κρυφθῆναὶ καλόν: 


It may not be superfluous to mention, that we have discovered no instance 
of the violation of Mr. Porson’s canon in the fragments of Simonides, of 
Amorgus, and the other early iambic Poets, from whom the Tragedians pro- 
bably derived it. It is also strictly observed in the Alexandra of Lycophron. 

Mr. Porson has omitted to mention, although it appears that he was aware 
of the fact, that his canon is as applicable to those verses, the first ‘syllablé of 
the fifth foot of which is a monosyllable which. cannot begin a verse, as to 
those in which it terminates a word of two or more syllables. The instances 
to the contrary, which are to be found in the thirty-two Tragedies, for the 
most part admit of very easy and satisfactory emendations. _ 

—It may be laid down as a general rule, that the first syllable of the fifth 
foot must be short, if. itis followed by the slightest, pause or break of the 
sense, | 6 ddan 

Καλὼς dy ἡμῖν ξυμφέροι ταῦτ᾽, ὦ τέκνα. Asch. Suppl. 701. 


Setting aside all considerations of the preceding observation, we do not 
hesitate to. change ταῦτ᾽ into τάδ᾽, and τοῦτ᾽ into τόδ᾽, whenever they occur in 
this, situation. Soph, El. 409 is the only other, instance which we haye ob- 
served. | 


Τοὐκεῖθεν ἄλσους, ὦ ξένη, τοῦδ᾽ ἣν δέ του. Qed. Col, 505. 
The whole passage is thus to be read: ey ph 


; "AAN εἶμ᾽ ἐγὼ τελοῦσα Τὸν τόπον δ᾽ ἵγᾶ 
Χρὴ στέμμ᾽ ἐφευρεῖν, τοῦτο βούλομαι wader. : 
Τοὐκεῖθεν ἄλσος, ὦ ξέγη, τόδ ἣν δὲ rou mee a 
Srdviv τίν᾽ loyys, ἔστ᾽ ἐπόιζος, ὃς φράσει. 
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"AAGOS.AS the accusative, with xara understood, | ΡΟ ' 
᾿Εγὼ δὲ βούλομαι τὸ σοὶ στέρν᾽, ὦ πάτερ. Iph. Aul. 635.a%0009 


This verse, with several others in the same passage, is rejected by Mr. 
Porson as spurious. ἡδονῇ 
It appears from what has been said, that the fifth foot. οἵ a Tragic senarius 

cannot, be a spondee, except in three cases. . The first. case, the. occurrence 
of which is by far the most frequent, is when both syllables. of the, fifth foot 
are contained in the same word. ‘The second case is when the first syllable 
‘of the fifth foot is a monosyllable which is not capable of beginning a verse, 
and which is not disjoined from the following syllable by any pause in the 
sense. The third case is when the second syllable of the’ fifth foot is a 
monosyllable,; which, by being incapable of beginning a verse ΟΥ ἃ sentence, 
is in some measure united to the preceding syllable. The Cidipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles contains more than four hundredyand twenty examples of the 
first case, more than fifty of the second, and only one ofthe third. We con- 
sider verses:to which both thesecond.and third cases apply, as belonging to 
the second... With»this: reservation, we doubt whether the:thirty-two ‘Tra- 
gedies will afford fifty genuine instances>of the third case. - 

ΚΒ θα! the, student. be desirous) of) discovering the reasons which induced 
the Tragic Poets to observe the rules respecting the fifth foot. of the senarius, 
which have been discovered and communicated to the world, by Mr. Porson, 
we profess ourselves to. be unable to. give him better information than that 
which is delivered by the learned Hermann in the following words (Hee. 
ες Caussa autem quare ἰδέα yocabularum diyisio displicere debet, hac est. 
Quoniam in fine cujusque versus, ubi, exhaustis jam propemodum pulmonibus, 
lenior pronunciationis, decursus desideratur, asperiora omnia, quo difficilins 
pronuntiantur, eo, magis etiam aures. ladunt.;, propterea sedulo evitatur lla 
Nogabnyorar conditio, que. ultimum, versus ordinem longiore mora a prece- 
dente disjungit, caque re decursum numerorum impedit ac retardat.” 

To illustrate this doctrine, we may conyeniently revert. to the first verse 
of the lon: . a) ΝᾺ ΕΝ wit μάν ἕω, 

'Ατλᾶς ὁ χαλκέοισι γώτδις οὐρανόν. 
_ It is by no means ‘necessary to have enacted the ‘part of Mercury in the 
Jon of Euripides, in order to be sensible of the relief which is afforded to the 
“ exhausted lungs’ of a corpulent performer, by that variation of the verse 
in question which we have already proposed : ai | 
TATAG53 ὃ γώτοις χαλκέοισιν οὐρανόν. 


That the Comic Poets were ‘not quite so considerate of the lungs of their 
actors, appears, as well by their ‘neglect of this canon, as by the words of 
inordinate length which they sometimes employ ; particularly by one of near 
eight syllables, which occurs towards the conclusion of the Ecclesiazuse of 
Aristophanes. Hephestion informs us, that the μακρὸν, as it was called, of 
the comic parabasis, ought to be pronounced drvevor}, without taking breath. 
‘In the Birds of Aristophanes, the μακρὸν of thirteen and a half dimeter ana- 
pestics (v. 723—736), which contain a hundred and thirty-four syllables.— 
Upon the whole, it is-not without reason that Mr: Hermann (Hee. p. 140) 
exults, in the following terms, oyer the inaptitude of his rival to investigate 
the causes of those facts which he had sufficient sagacity to discover: 
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“Td sponte animadvertisset vir ernditissimus, si non satis haberetiob- 
servare, sed in’ caussas etiam earum rerum quas- observavit, inquirendum _ 

utaret.” 

‘ —We are afraid that we shall exhaust the patience of our readers, although 
perhaps not their lungs, by the length of our observations on the following 
‘passage in’ Mr. Porson’s Preface (p. 43) : 

1 Nunc iambicorum genus Comicis fere proprium leviter attingamus, quod 
vulgo vocatur tetrametrum catalecticum. Duabus rebus a Comico senario hoc 
differt ; primo, quod quartus pes semper iambus aut tribrachys sit oportet ;- 
secundo, quod sextus pes anapeestum etiam admittit. Sed pes catalecticam 
syllabam preecedens non iambus esse nequit; nisi in proprio nomine; ubi 
conceditur anapestus. Quod de quarto etiam pede intelligi velim.” Ὁ 

We have long suspected that Mr. Porson was mistaken in restricting to the 
case of proper names the use of anapests in the fourth place of the catalectic “ 
tetrameter iambics of the Comic Poets. The appearance of the third edition, 
of the Preface to the Hecuba, without any modification of the doctrine pro- 
posed in the edition of 1802, has induced us to examine the question with 

considerable attention, and to present the result of our examinations to,our 
readers. 

—We have to observe, in the first place, that all the trisyllabic feet cihich 
are admissible into comic iambics, are employed with much greater moderation 
in the catalectic tetrameters than in the comic trimeters.. The Plutus of 
Aristophanes, for instance, commences with 252 trimeters, which are i me- 
diately followed by 37 tetrameters ; after’ which the measure, although: still 
iambic, becomes antistrophic. Nearly three-fifths of the trimeters contain 
one or more trisyllabic feet in each verse. ‘The 37 tetrameters, on the ‘con- | 
trary, exhibit only one tribrach and one dactyl, and not'one anapest:' In the 
earlier Plays of Aristophanes trisyllabic feet are used more unsparingly, both 
in trimeters and in tetrameters. But the comparative rarity of these feet in 
tetrameters is nearly as observable in the Knights, the earliest remaining Play © 
of Aristophanes; which contains a considerable number of tetrameters, as in 
the Plutus, which was written after the versification of the comic stage had 
begun to assume an. appeararice of smoothness and regularity which the con- 
temporaries of the youth‘ of Aristophanes were not desirous of exhibiting. 
In the second place, we must remark, that the eleven surviving Comedies of 
Aristophanes contain more than six hundred tetrameter iambics; in which | 
number of verses, the edition of Brunck exhibits only seventy anapests which 
the most obstinate critic Will venture to defend. These seventy.anapests are 
found in the following fifty-nine verses : Eq. 343, 345, 351, 352, 357, 359, 
360, 407, 414, 415, 422, 424, 428, 433, 884, 896, 902, 903, 908, 909, 910. 

Nub. 1046; 1050, 1062, 1063, 1066, 1075, 1077, 1083, 1372, 1427. 

Pac. 948. 

Thesm, 543, 545, 546, 547, 550, 558, 560, 561, 562, 567, 568. 

᾿ Ran. 910, 912,915, 917, 918, 919, 920, 922, 932,.937, 939, 943, 948, 
954, 962. aay 

Eccl. 288. 

If our seventy anapests were distributed equally among all the places of the 
verse except the seventh, which may be considered as out of the question, we 
should find eleven or twelve instances of an anapest in the fourth place. Tf, 
upon inspection, we discover only three or four such instances, we believe 
that every person acquainted with the nature of chances will allow us to 
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attribute the smallness of the number to accident ;. unless it can be satisfac- 
torily ascribed to some other cause. To exemplify. the irregularities which so 

frequently disturb the calculations of the critical arithmetician, it will:\be:suf- 
᾿ ficient to mention, that in the Lysistrata, which contains nearly seventy tetra- 
meters. Aristophanes has not used a single anapest in a verse of that measure ; 
and that in the Thesmophoriazusz, which Play was»written: nearly, at the 
same time, he has introduced the anapest fifteen times in the dortyntliter te- 
trameters which the Play contains. 

Before Mr. Porson’s edition of the Hecuba appeared, the learned Hermann 
had taught the world, in his incomparable work on Metres (Ρ.. 176), that the 
fourth foot of a catalectic tetrameter iambie might be aniambus;:a:tribrach, 
an anapest; or a proceleusmatic. Of the last he — wre one instance— 


Πολλοῖς" ὃ γ᾽ οὖν ἸΤηλεὺς ἔλαξε δι} ἃ τοῦτο σὴν μάχαιραν. Nub. 1063. 


Of the anapest he gives the nine following instatices from Ὁ Aristophanes: 


Eq. 421, 836. ON 
“Nub. 1049, 1369, 1427. 22 OF DAG 08} 
Thesm. 560. 

5 Ran, 930, 932; 937. 


Mr. ‘Porson (p. 434046)" ae οὐδοῦ us increase ‘the ΠΡΟΣ of real and 
apparent instances to ‘nineteen, including a few hie other Poets. 


ΤΣ ΓΝ κρέας, ὡς | Toews γε πῤουγοήσω. . Eq. 421, 
We heartily concur in Mr. Porson’s omission of ws. 


Be Ὥ, τοῖσιν ἀνθρώποισι φανεὶς | μέγιστον ὠφέλημα. Ib. 836. 
~All the editions before: Branek read ἀνθριποις. 


Ὁ, Τονὸὶ δ᾽. ἄγευ. χιτῶνος ὁρῶν fe oura,. τηλικουτονὶ. Lb. 881. 
eat, with the Ravenna MS. ἅπᾶ Brunck i in his notes— > 


Τονδὶ δ᾽ ὁ ὁρῶν ἄνευ mire | γος ὄντα τηλικοῦτον. 


Ρ. Τοιουτονὶ Θεμιστημλέος | piansatba! wed bins. Ib, 884. 


- The common reading is των aes which ought not tobe retained with- 
out necessity. 


£ 


E. Καὶ τοῖσι vowole καὶ ie Sodas | ταάναντι ἀνβμικέδδα Nub. 1040, 
Read τοῖσιν γόμοις καὶ τοῖς δίκαις. | 


δὲς « Ἐγὼ μὲν δὐδέν᾽ Ἡρακλέους | βελεῖον ἄνδρα κρίνω. “Tb. 1050. 


6. πολλοῖς ὅ γ᾽ οὖν yaevs ἔλαξεν | διὰ τοῦτο τὴν μάχαιραν. Ib. 1063. 


The common reading is ἔλαξε, which exhibits a tribrach before an anapest. 
Mr. Porson reads, we apprehend from conjecture, ἔλαξε Oy αὐτὸ. Aid τοῦτο 
ei to us to’ ba “he aie. tod αὐτὸ, | 
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Ἡ, Οὐ γὰρ τότ᾽! εὐθὺς χρῆν σ᾽ ἄρα τύ | πτεσθαΐ τε καὶ πατεῖσθαι. Ib. 1359, 
Read, with Bentley and Porson, χρῆν σε τύπτεσθαί τε. 


I. | Σκέψαι δὲ τοὺς ἀλεκτρυόνας | καὶ τἄλλα τὰ βοτὰ ταυτὶ. ib. 1427. 


Κ, Οὐπώποτ᾽ ἐποίησεν, ὅτι γυνὴ | σώφρων ἔδοξεν εἶναι. Thesm. 548. 
Mr. Porson reads ἐποίησε, the second syllable of which word is short. 


» I tse 
L. Τῶν γῦν γυναικῶν Πηνελόπην | Φαιδρᾶς δ᾽ ἀπαξαπάσας. Ib. 530. 


M. Οὐδ᾽ ὡς τὸν ἄγδρα τῷ πελέκει | γυνὴ κατεσπόδησεν. Ib. 560. 
Mr. Porson reads—- 
Οὐδ᾽ αἷς ἑτέρα τὸν ἄνδρα τῷ | πὲλέκει κατεσπόδησεν. 


This lection appears to-be. derived from δα] 6485 .:. Κατεσπόδησε; κατέκοψεν" 
ἑταίρα τὸν ἄνδρα τῷ πελέκει κατεσπόδησε' καὶ κατεσποδώσεν ὁμοίως. 


Ν. ᾿Αχιλλέα τίν᾽, ἢ Νιόξην, [τὸ πρόσωπον οὐχὶ δεικνύς. Ran. 912. 


0. “A συμξαλλεῖν οὐ ῥᾷδιον ἦν. | τὴ τοὺς θεοὺς, ἔγωγ᾽ οὖν. Th. 990... 

Mr. Porson reads οὐ padi’ ἦν. | τὰ 

; A) ste Ms ri ISL? J, 

At present we have not time to,examine whether the Comic Poets ever use. - 
the adjective ῥῴδιος in anyother manner. than-impersonally, in -the neuter. 
gender and singular number, , Atallevents, ifthe. verse-requires!emendation; 
we should prefer the omission οὗ ἦν το the alteration of Addie. . Οὐ ρᾷδιον; 
without the substantive verb occurs continually. If we retain the common 
reading, besides the anapest in the fourth place, to. which we.do not object, we 

ἢ shall have a division of the anapest similar to that in Ach. 107. 


9 ~ ' > ~ ¢ 
Εἰ προσδοκῶσι χρυσίον ἐκ τῶν βαρξάρων. Ὁ ΟΠ τ, ὦ; 


This division is sparingly adopted in the common trimeters, a much more 
licentious species of metre; and we have ‘observed no instance of it in tetra- ἡ 
“meters, except the verse now before us. At the same time, we do not pretend 
to determine whether the rarity of such’ anapests in tetrameters- is to be 
attributed to accident or to design. Too few of these verses are preserved 
to enable us to decide with confidence on every ‘question ‘relating ‘to their 
structure. If the Thesmophoriazuse& of Aristophanes had been lost, no me- 
trical writer would have hesitated in pronouncing that the cataleéctic dipodia, 
or κατακλεὶς of an iambic verse, must necessarily be'a bacchius 5 as Tpagyvat, 
πολίτης, πογηρῶν, παρήσω. A solitary instatice of an ionic ἃ minore, occurs’ 
in that Play, Vv. 547; 1 dG OP CF Od OF oR OSM IO ΠΟ ΒΟ ONT DLOYOR 
| : Bg. wolom HTB 
Ἐγένετο; Μελανίηπας ποιῶν; | Φαίδρας τέ, ὙΠ 1 γέλδηην de. Ὁ γα 


mises 
} Go sie 


This deviation from the ordinary form of the verse is the more remarkable; 


as it is not caused by any necessity. The word Tleveadryy might occupy five 


different positions in the verse without producing any irregularity: ¢ 
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“1 PL Τὸν ξουθὸν immanencudva| ῥητῶν τίς ἐστιν ὄρνις. - Ran. 932. 


- Ὁ, Οὐχ ἱππαλεκτρυόνας; μοὶ Al’, οὐ | δὲ τραγελάφους, ἅπερ συ. Ib. 937. 
We suspect the Poet wrote μα Δία, καὶ τραγελάφους. So in Soph. El. 689. 
some copies read— 


Οὐκ οἶδα τοιοῦδ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἔργα οὐδὲ κράτη, 


instead of the common and true reading, Zoya καὶ κράτη. 


R, γρισοὺς δ᾽ ἴδοις ὧν γιφομένους | σύκων ὁμοῦ re μύρτων. 
Aristoph. apud Athenzum, p. 372. Β, 


S. Καὶ dy κέκραται. Toy λιξανω | τὸν ἐπιτιθεὶς εἶπε. 
Plato Comicus, © [b. p. 665. C. 


We suspect the true reading to be ἐπιτίθησιν ἡ παῖς. 


T.| Ὁ δ᾽ ἠλίθιος, ὥσπερ πρόξατον, By βὴ λέγων Badiges. 
PATER OY ὐντὰ ‘ Crat. ap. Suid. atqueEtymol. v. 67. 

Mr. Porson. attributes this, verse to. the younger Cratinus. Eustathius 
simply says Koarivos. Suidas and the Ptyiiblonist add the name of the Play, 
Κρατῖνος Διονυσαλεξάνδρῳ, which most probably was the ‘work of the elder 
Cratinus. Mr. Porson reads ws προξάτιον. We have no objection to προξά- 
riov, but we cannot 80 readily consent to ‘exchange ὥσπερ for we. ‘The Comic 
Poets almost always use ὥσπερ to express the sense of the English words, 
as tt were. To our ears, ὡς appears to mean something more <han mere com- 

parison j as in the following lines of Aristophanes {aped Athen. p. 681.C.): , 
if “οὐδοῦ Οὐκ ἐφύσων ob Λάκωνες, ὡς ἀπόρθητοί wore, 
Νῦν δ' ὁμηρεύουσ᾽ ἔχοντες ποῤφυῤοῦς κεκρυφάλουξ. 


At all events, if any alteration in the verse of Cratinus were necessary, we 
should prefer the following representation of it :— 


Ὁ δ᾽ ἠλίθιος, βὴ | βὴ λέγων; ὥσπερ πρόξατον, βαδίϑει. 
But. we are perfectly, satisfied. with the common reading. 


“—Of the nineteen preceding verses, the anapest in the fourth foot of six, 
marked A, B, C,,E, H, Καὶ, has been removed by corrections which may. be 
considered as quite satisfactory. Four. more, marked 1), F, L, N, in which 
the anapest is contained ina proper. name, do not militate against. Mr. Porson’s 
canon, A sufficient proportion of the nine which remain appears to be placed 
beyond the reach of emendation, to convince us, that the Comic Poets did not 
scruple to employ an anapest in the fourth place of a catalectic tetrameter 
iambic, wheneyer they found it convenient to do so. Mr. Porson (p. 46) 
adduces those five which are marked I, P, , R, S, without proposing any 
emendations of them. “ἢ ; dion 

. —In confirmation of our opinion, we will take the liberty of applying Mr. 
Porson’s canon tothe sixth place instead of the fourth. . The instances of an 
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anapest.in,the sixth place which we have been able to collect amount only to 
twelve... The reader will observe how great a reduction from this number 
may be, made by emendations, not one of winch can be rssee violent or wit 
improbable. ; , 


A. Οὐδ᾽ αὖ μ᾽ ἐάσεις ; οὐ ἢ Aud. | val μὰ Διὰ. Μὰ τὸν Tlocerde. 
-Aristoph. Eq. 339. 


In order to avoid the dactyl before the anapest, } Mr. Hermann (Metr. P Dias 
properly reads μὰ As instead of οὐ μὰ Aid, as in v. 336. . 


B.  Ἠνεσχόμην ἐκ παιδίων, | μαχαιριδίων ve πληγάς. Ib. 412. 


The true reading, μα χαιϊρίδων, is exhibited in the ἈΡΉΔΗΝ MS. and by 
Julius Pollux, as Brunck observes in his notes. 


C. ᾿Ιδοὺ δέχου κέρκον λαγῶ, | τὠφθαλμιδίω περιψὴῆν. Ib. ἦνο: 
If necessary, we might read τὠφθαλμίδια, 7 ‘en 


ey 
me 


D. ᾿Απομυξάμενος, ὦ Any’ ; ἐμοῦ | πρὸς τὴν κεφαλὴν Bs Ib. 910. 


E. Εἴληφε διαὶ πονηρίαν, | ἀλλ᾽ οὐ wad Διὰ, οὐ μόχδιμάν, Nub. 1066. 


_ We apprehend that the Poet wrote aaa’ οὐ, Me Δία, μάχαιραν. x ὡ ΤΡ 


F, Εἶεν. πάρειμ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν εἰς | τὰς τῆς Ως practice Ib. ibe im 


_ Read φύσεος, as in Vesp. 1282, 1488. 


f esd 


G. Καὶ μὴν Ἰδού. Καὶ μὴν ἰδού. [ λαξὲ βοιμάτιον, Φιλίστῃ. nt 568. 


H. Toy σησαμοῦνδ᾽, ὃν κατέφαγες | τοῦτόν σε χεσεὶν ποιήσω. Ib. 570. 

‘The pronoun was inserted by Brunck, without any reason, and. against all 
authority. Sis | ily 
1. Οὐκ ἧττον ἢ viv οἱ λαλοῦν [τες. ᾿Ἠλίθιος γάρ ἦσθα. Ran. 919. 

Perhaps we ought to read ἠλίθιος dp’ ἦσθα. | | a 


K. Ἑρμαῖος, ὃς βίᾳ δέρων | ῥῖνας γαλεούς re πολεῖ, 
ae Archippus apud Athen. p. 227. A. 311. ον 


L. Odea εταστρέψας cea | roy ἁλσὶ πάσεις dnelowy. i 
; ἐπ Crates, ib. Ρ' 267. E. 


Until a probabil emendation of this verse is ‘proposed, we are fairly en- Σ 


titled to decline its authority. 


s 


“M. Ilivey, ἔπειτ᾽ ἄδειν κακὼς | Suiaivedles Bmp Arist. ib. p. 427. 6 


It will appear, on examination, that three only of the precedidi verses, 
marked D, G, K, decidedly forbid our application of Mr. Porson’s canon to 
the sixth place instead of the fourth. “The fact is, that in this kind of ag 
the Comic Poets admit anapests more saan and frequently into the firs 
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third; and fifth places, than into the second; fourth, and sixth.’ Of the’seventy 
anapests which we have observed in the eleven Plays of Aristophanes, twenty-_ 
two, or nearly one-third, occur in’ tle first place: The first place having’ 
almost double the number which would accrue to it from an equal. distribution, 
some of the other places must necessarily exhibit fewer anapests than their 
fair proportion. i Soy ΑΥ̓ΤῚ ) Mp 

ΑΒ it is probable that a more accurate examination than ours will discover 
anapests in Aristophanes which haye escaped our observation, we think it 
necessary to state, that hitherto we haye intentionally passed over in silence’ 
the following instances :— 


Κρατῖνος, ἀεὶ κεκαρμένος | μοιχὸν μιὰ μωχαίρᾳ. Ach, 849. 


This anapest would hardly be tolerable in a trimeter. The last editor of 
this Play reads Κρατῖνος av, comparing v. 854. | 


Ka) τοῦτ᾽ ἐπίτηδές σε περιήμ, | πισιχέν. γ᾽» ἵνα σ᾽ ὠπόπνίξῃ.. Ἐᾳ. 893: 
This disjointed verse may be conveniently read as follows : 


Καὶ τοῦτὸ γ᾽ ἐπίτηδές σε περι | ἡμπισχεν, ἵν᾽ ἀποπνίξη, 
wut dav sik Xs νυν ἄρ ' ΄ 
τ Νὴ κανοῦν πάρεστιν, ολὲὶς ἔχον | καὶ στέμμα; καὶ μάχαιραν. Pac. 948, 
The Ravenna MS. reads πόρεστ᾽, The anapest in the first place is in our 
list.. rf) Ἶ 1 rh 5 2059 2 ' 4%. 
Τὴν λαμπάδα θ᾽ ἡμμένην ὅπως | πρώτως ἐμδὶ προσοίσεις. Lys. 316. 
Read, with the old editions, τὴν λαμπάδ᾽ ἡμμένην. 


© Οὐκ ἔστιν αἰνὴρ Εὐριπίδου | σοφώτερος ποιητής. Ib. 368. 


The old editions read’ οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἀνήρ. Perhaps, however, the true reading 
is οὐχ ἔστιν do’, α5 in'the Knights, +. 1079: ΤΥ bow 4 


Οὐκ ἦν ἄρ᾽ οὐδεὶς τοῦ TAdvidos σοφώτερος. ; oN . 
ΤΙΣ δὴ σὺ πῦρ; ὦ φύρ,ξ', ἔχων ; | ὡς φαυτὸν ἐμιπυῤεύσων,, Lys. 372. 


᾿ς The δὴ was inserted by Brunck in order to sustain the metre. Read 7) δαὶ 
σὺ πῦρ. ὲ fox | [δε wc - 

— Aristophanes occasionally introduces)a very elegant species of verse, which 
we are willing to mention in this place, because it differs from the tetrameter 
iambic, only in haying.a eretic: or: peon .in the room of: the third dipodia, 
and because it is frequently corrupted into a tetrameter iambic by the in- 
sertion of a syllable after the first hemistich. In technical language, itis. an 
asynartete, composed of a dimeter iambic and an ithyphallic.. It is called 
Εὐριπίδειον τεσσαρεσκαιδεκασύλλαξον by Hephestion (ch. 15.) who has. given 
the following specimen of it: ΕΝ 


ΓΒΕ.) 
<2 


sche: Ewos ovine ἱππότας |. ἐξέλαμψεν ἀστήρ. 


᾿ι γα ORTON 7 ἡ ἔλα : 
Twenty-five of these verses occur together in, the. Wasps.of Aristophanes, 
beginning with v. 248, Two of them may be corrected as follows : ; 
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Καρφος χαμᾶθέν νυν λαξῶν, [ τὸν avovoy pipiens sy) 249, ot diners 
“The second syllable of χαμᾶθεν 15 long. | ssegnane 


Φιλεῖ δ᾽, ὅταν τοῦτ᾽ ἡ, ποιεῖν [ verdy μάλιστα. v. 268. 
In v. 1212 of the Clouds, the Ravenna MS. rightly reads, 


"AAN εἰσάγων σε βούλομαι | πρῶτον ἑστίασαι. 
The following verse of Telechides is adduced by Athenzeus (p: 495. F. Fs: 


wa 


Καὶ μελιχρὸν οἶνον ελκειν ἐξ ἡδυπγόου λεπαστῆς. 


Schweighzeuser has converted these words into the following tetrametes 
trochaic : +08 


Ka} μελιχρὸν say ἕλκειν ἐκλεπαστῆς ἡδύπνου. ; 


As the second syllable of μελιχρὸν ought to be short, perhaps the following 
asynartete, with a dacty! i in the first place, ey 2PPE oach nearer to the true 
reading : 


antl 


Καὶ μελιχρὸν οἶνον εἷλκεν ἐξ 1 ἡδύπιου χοιιαδ ἢ δὶ ; stotad 


The measure ‘of these verses resembles the Latin Saturnian, except | ‘that 
the first hemistich of the Saturnian i is catalectic. 


5 ΠῚ 
‘BITC 

"17 αῚ δον ϑϑθρ 
Dabunt. malum Metelli | Nevio pote. sigs εὐλοο μν γορο 


᾿ἝΦος dying ἱππεὺς | ἐξέλαμψεν ἄστηρ. 


ἘΠῚ ; HAG 19:96 


—Respecting the dimeter iambics of the Comic Poets, Mr. Porson has said 
nothing ; and we have very little to add to what has been said by Mr. 
Gaisford, p. 224. With the exception of the catalectic dipodia, they appear 
to admit anapests into every place; but. more frequently into the first and 
third, than into the second and fourth. Strictly speaking, indeed, there is 
no difference in this metre between the second and fourth feet,.as.a\system 
or set of dimeter iambics 15 nothing more than one long verse divided. for 
convenience of arrangement into portions, each containin four feet. That 
the quantity of the final syllable of each dimeter is not indifferent, has ‘been 
remarked by Brunck, from whose hands we beg leave to rescue the following 
passage : A oa a νὰ er and ΞΟΎΤΝ 
ἮΝ Ta? αὐτὸν ἀνδρικώτατα, 

. Γαστριξεν καὶ τοῖς ἐντέροϊς 
Καὶ τοῖς κόλοις, EE egy { 
Χώπως κολᾷ τὸν ἄνδρα. By. 43. 


This is the common reading. Brunck reads, ex ingenio < . 


Tlat? αὐτὸν ἀνδρικώτατα, καὶ 
Γάστριξε τοῖσιν ἐντέροις, &c. 


If this reading were found in all the MSS., we should think it our ty to 
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submit to it; but we cannot allow the division of the anapest which it 
exhibits to be introduced upon mere conjecture. We suspect that the poet 
wrote, : 


Tia?’ αὐτὸν ανδρικώτατ᾽, εὐ 
Τάστριζε καὶ τοῖς ἐντέροις, ὅχο. 


It is well known that A and EY.are continually confounded in MSS. In 
our account of Dr. Blomfield’s edition of the Prometheus, we had occa- 
sion to remark, that the Aldine edition of Aischylus reads dwy for εὑρὼν, 
v. 580, and ὠγμάτων for εὐγμάτων, v. 586. In the same manner, the 
᾿Αστράτευτοι, a play of Eupolis mentioned by Hepheestion (ch. 15), is called 
Εὐστράτευτοι i in several MSS. The adverbs εὖ and ἀνδρικῶς are both applied 
to a verb signifying ἐο beat, in the Wasps, v. 450. 


Προσαγαγωὼν πρὸς τὴν ἐλαίαν ἐξέδειρ' ev κανδρικῶς. 


We pon μεν our observations on these verses by mentioning, that in v. 
840 of the Knights, at the end ofa system of them, we must read ἐπαποπνιγείης 
instead of ὠποπνιγείης, in order to prevent the lengthening of a short syllable 
before a mute anda liquid. The compound érarorviyeing may be compar ed 
with ἐπι διαῤῥαγώ, v. 701. 

—An expression occurs in Mr. Porson’sremarks on the trochaic metre, which 
appears to have deceived more than one respectable scholar. Mr. Porson 
observes (p. 46) that the catalectic, tetrameter trochaic of the Tragic and 
Comic Poets may conveniently be considered as consisting of a cretic or 
pon prefixed to a common trimeter iambic, in the re manner : 


“Μῆτερ οὐ | λόγων δ. ἄγων, ᾿αλλ᾽ ἀνήλωται χρονός. 
οὐλνόσιος | πέφυκας ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πατρίδος, ὡς σὺ, πολέμιος. 
"Apreusds, καὶ πλοῦν erie Δαγαΐδας, ἥσθεις φρένας. 


be *sil 


Mr. Burson elds’: : ; 


«Sed i in hoc trochai¢o senario (liceat_ita loqui) duo observanda sunt ; 
nusquam anapestum, ne in primo. quidem loco, admitti ; deinde ‘necessario 
semper requiri ceesuram penthemimerim, 

—The inadmissibility Of anapests into the trochaic senarius may be exem- 
plified by prefixing a cretic to the fifth verse of the Plutus of Aristophanes : 


\ 


Oig 


᾿Αλλὰ yap | μετέχειν ἀνάγκη τὸν θεράποντα τῶν κακῶν. 


The dactyl in the second place vitiates the metre of this verse, considered 
as a tetrameter trochaic. Common readers will pardon, us for explaining 
this passage in Mr. Porson’s preface, when we show that it seems, to have 
been misunderstood by so excellent a scholar as Mr. Burgess. In Mr. 
Porson’s edition of the Pheenissee, y. 616 has an anapest in the fourth place : 


᾿Ἐξελαυγόμεσθα πατρίδος καὶ γὰρ ἦλθες ἐξελών. 


“In his’ ‘note ‘upon ‘this verse, Mr. Burgess remarks, Raro et fortasse niun- 
quam in trochaicis Tragicis anapestus occurrit. He proposes to read, 
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either ἐξελαύνομαι χθονὸς yap, or πατρίδος ἐξελαυνόμεσθα. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that an anapest in y, 621 of the same play has escaped Mr. 
Burgess’s observation : Ξ , ᾿ 


‘ Καὶ σὺ, μῆτερ, οὐ θέμις. σοι (f. οὐ ϑεμιστὸν) μητρὸς ὀνομάζειν κάρα. 


- In Mr. Porson’s edition of the Orestes, anapests occur in the five following’ | 
trochaics, vss. 728, 776, 787, 1528, 1530. The Iphigenia in Aulis will> 
supply near twenty examples, including a few in which the anapest is con-— 
tained in a proper name. 

It is almost unnecessary to mention hake in this seahead anapests are ede 
missible only into the even places. 10 may, however, be not. altogether 
superfluous to observe, that the Tragic Poets appear to have used canons 
in the even places as willingly and frequently as tribrachs in any place, 
except the first and fifth. , The thirty-two Tragedies exhibit about thirty- 
two instances of a tribrach in the second, third, fourth, sixth, or seventh 
place, several of which appear to be corrupt. 

Both in Tragedy and in Comedy, the tetrameter trochaic is usually 
divided into two hemistichs by ἃ c@sura after the fourth foot... The .Tra- 
gedians, however, observe this rule much more strictly than the Comedians. 
Most of the instances to the contrary have been corrected i in a Satisfactory 
manner. 


Ταῦτά μοι διπλῆ μέριμν᾽ ἄφραστος ἐστιν ἐν φρεσίν. Aisch. Pers. 168. 
The cesura may be restored by removing διπλῇ to the end of the verse... 


"Qe παμπήδην δὲ πῶς λαὸς κατέφθαρται δορὶ. Ib. 731. 
The true reading, λαὸς wus, has been restored by all the modern editors. . 
dims? tad 
Ei. δ κω στείχωμεν" ὦ γενναῖον εἰρηκὼς ἴω. ‘Sophe Phil. 1402s. iba 


Mr. Porson’s emendation, which, in our opinion, is more ingenious than 
satisfactory, may be seen in Mr. Gaisford’s notes on Hephestion. 


Καὶ γὰρ ovdé τοι Alay γ᾽ ἐμοι (ὀυδὲ τ λίαν ὁ ἐμὲ sod φιλοψυχεῖν. χρεών. 
Τρ... Roser 
Μαρτυρεῖς σαυτῷ" τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ γ᾽ εκμαθὼν χρηστήρια: Ion. 532s 


We quote this verse as an instance of licentious emendation. Barnes alm 
silently τῷ τοῦ θεοῦ μαθών. His motive for this alteration‘is unknown to us. 
We are unwilling to suppose that even the author of the sublime ode on’ 


᾿Λεόπολδος αὐτοκράτω 4 
“Ὑπὸ Μαρλξόρου σαωθεὶς, 


objected to the contraction of “θεοῦ into one syllable, an instance of which 
occurs only ten lines before the verse in question.“ « sa pee 

πο ΜῈ, Porson remarks {p. 50), that in dimeter smapestics a dactyl is very 
seldom, rarissime, placed immediately before an‘anapest, so as to causes a 
concourse of four short syllables. Mr. Gaisford (p. 279) has collected 
several instances of this concourse, which we will lay before our readers, 
with some additional examples, which have occurred to us. 
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bes Ὕμνον ᾿Ἐρινγύος, lane, Αἴδὰ τ΄. » Asch. Theb. 874. 
"H rad” ἀκούετε, πόλεως φρούριον. Eum. 592, 
Τὸν φυξαάνορα Tdmoy Αἰγύπτου. Supp. 9. 
Τὴν βασιλίδα τὴν μούνην Aon. Ant. 941, 
Nov γὰρ ὁ δεινὸς, ὁμέγας, ὠμοκρατής. ΑἹ. 205, Ἢ 
Read μέγας without the article. ota bj 


"Il ᾿Αγαμέμνονος ἱκέτις γονάτων. Hee. 147, Re ve 
Ὅδ᾽ ὁ σωφροσύνη πάντας ὑπερέχων. Hippol. 1365. ἘΎ 
Mr. Gaisford properly reads ὑπερσχών. : hint 
. Ὅστις ἂν ἐνέποι πότερον φθιμένην. . Ale. 814. 
Μεταξαλλομένου δαίμονος ἀνέχου. Tro. 101. 
Τάσδ' ᾿Αγαμέμνονος, ἐπακουσομένα. Ib, 177. 
Ἔλπδας ἐπὶ σοὶ κατέκναψε βίου, Ib. 1255. 


Mr, Gaisford, who omits this line, probably reads ἐν σοὶ with Mr. Porson 
(ad Hee, 298). | | 


Bi μὲν ἐθύσατε πέλαγον κεν δόμων. Ion. 226. 
Θάρσει. Παλλάδος ὁσίαν ἥξεις. ἘΠ. 1319. 
Καὶ πόθεν ἔμολον. Ay. 404. 
This little verse is not anapestic, as appears by the following words : 
ἐπὶ Wa τ᾽ dolar 
which Brunck has miserably corrupted, in order to accommodate them to his 
notions of the metre. - ) 


ye 


Τάντιον, 6 κανὼν, οἱ καλαθίσκοι. Thesm. 822. 
Λαμπάδας | ἱερὰς, χάμα προπέμπετε. Ran. 1525. . 


More examples may probably be detected by diligent ἀλη but those 
whieh we have produced. are sufficient to prove that Mr..Porson’s expression 
must be construed with some degree of latitude, According to Mr. Porson 
(p. 55). there is no ponuing instance of. this license in tetrameter anapestics. 

——The anapestic dipodia may be composed ofa tribrach and an anapest, for 
the purpose of admitting a proper name, which cannot otherwise be intro- 
duced into the verse. 

—In both kinds of anapestic verse, dactyls are admitted with much greater 
moderation into the second than into the first place of the dipodia. The 
eleven comedies of Aristophanes contain more than twelve hundred tetrameter 
anapestics, in which number we have remarked only the nineteen following 
examples of a dactyl in an even place, which, in this kind of anapestic metre. 
can only be the second foot of the verse, as Mr. Porson bas observed (p, 51). 


pall Eq. 524*, 805, 1327. 
ibe Nub. 351*, 353, 400, 409 *. 


getegarinssoate 671, 673, *708*; COSPoeert 2001 
Pac. JA -iiqsad) pen G cba ΤΊ 
Lys.,500. , ; eH, ἐὰν 
Phosin, 790, "794. 

Bon: SSIS. 5.0.0: OT ARK βἀ ΒΘ DAYS 
Eccl#G76:42 sux xe. Rake woe ποτῷ. AAA 


In all these verses, except Seis: six whiten’ are marked with an ὐδίῶς, 
the preceding foot is ἀϊδο ἃ ᾿ἀδοίν ” 

—The same observations apply in a certain degree also to dimete ‘4 na- 

estids! . ἌΝ ‘we find, ‘therefore, in the ari Coloneus of f Sop! see 
ἦν i eee ἊΝ ste eh 


, inctis oatea ait ὟΣ Nyvtosh ὙΔΗΔΟΥῪ 
το ἮΝ Dad LY BY¥SWASB ὁ - 


98 19% oii μὴ ibs mene 9. ΠΥ Duis li . ὼὰ boldallye.9 10} a to 
“we do not slates to. réad- Lue In the  ἐιθοίμβ Gf 96), whereh she 


‘MSS? and éditions Tea a. ‘tehasdie ep odtoedl be xiqobs 


Τὼ Ἂ :Π8 i doue ALE LORS ihe) 9 “io al— 
Doiviog elisa οὐχ eg ΣΝ ee 9289 
Bruack has Port: adopted the reading of the Scholiast, οὐκ ἐξένισεν. 
These trifling alterations requiré no authority ἐδ support them; Ὁ t t we 
would not go so far as to change the ofder of the, words for, the purpose of 

removing a dactyl out of an even μ᾽ θ᾽ ὅλ" Ὁ erty By 
—Of the nineteen tetrameters ἌΡΑΣ in the preceding. paragr aph, only 
one is destitute of a ca@swra'after the fitst\dipodia, “> 


Site: ΤΟ 
5 τ} 


basil 
Ταῦτ᾽ ἄρα ταῦτα Κλε | ὥνυμον αὖται-} τὸν-ῥ' ψασφιγυχθὲς ἡδοῦσαι. Nub. 353. 


“Similar instances aré ἀχδοδάϊηρ ἐπ᾽ in’dimeters.” Mr. Gaisford has 
collected more than fifty instances of the violation of the:cesuFa\ i diliéter 


anapestics, in six of ro ibe foot, τὰ οὴ ough | ie be followed by the cesura 
is a dactyl. A ἫΝ 


ἐλ πε Η 1} BB YD Ὃδ πὸ «0598 
"AAN’ ὦ Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ, γῦν Περσῶν. Esch. Pers, 532,. 4 


The word ᾿Αλλ᾽ appears to have been inserted by Turnebus for the. e. purpose 
of completing the verse. Berbeps we 2: to read, 


Ὁ 2034 A wor i36 τὰ os) if 
"0 Zeb βασιλεῦ vi voy τῶν Περσῴν ᾿᾿ i wae το ἸΏ, δ οΗ 
Τῶν μεγαλούχων καὶ peter Th ea an Se a 
Στρατίαν CAsGKas nn iervoiwsly fox KF xoigd SH cr. 
This emendation is corroborated by the flint: words of the e play, ΟΡ ΟΣ. 
"FC > ΚΑ ‘4 δ τὴ Σ 
Τάδε τῶν Περσῶν. τῶν οἰχομένων, x. T. As 
a neodT Kiva’ erry (stom te WRAL) KI 27 ΧΟ 
At the same time, we are not free from suspicion that the poet wrote; ῦν 
av Περσῶν, now Sor the second times yey 24 Wen Vi Yay WATS 


—Eyery person who has a tolerable ear, μπᾶ is acquainted with the subject, 


will immediately perceive | that®the — of bes — verses is hot 
quite Bee — 


»» 
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Τοὺς προδότας γὰρ μισεῖν ἔμαθον. Adsch. Prom, 1067. 
Παιδοβόροι μὲν πρῶτον ὑπῆρξαν. Choéph. 1068, 

Ὦ τέκνον Αἰγέως, προσπίτνομέν σοι. Soph. (34, Col. 1754. 
Ὦ μεγάλα Θέμε, καὶ πότν᾽ Ἄρτεμι. Eur. Med. 160. 

Ἀλλ᾽ ὅπόσον γ᾽ οὖν πάρα καὶ δύναμαι. Ib. 1408. 

Καὶ μὴν θαλάμας τάσδ᾽ εἶας ἢ δή. Suppl. 980. 

Οὐκ ἄγαμαι ταῦτ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἀριστέως. Iph. Aul..28. 


“The rhythm of the, first hemistich of the, first,,second, fourth, fifth, and 
“seventh of these verses, and of the second hemistich of the third and sixth; 
is rather dactylic than anapestic. The same effect is always produced when 
the last three syllables of a word, which are capable of standing in the verse 
as an anapest, are divided, as in the preceding examples,, between a dactyl 
‘and’ the’ following foot. In the Prometheus, Dr. Blomfield has judiciously 
adopted Bothe’s emendation, τοὺς yae προδότας. 

—In Comic anapests, such faalta may REA καὶ be corrected with great 
ease. 


‘Kal σέξομαί γ᾽ ,ὦ τολυηίμητοι. Sub. 293. ) 
“Read, ) 


δύ} 4} 


" Σέξομαι δῆτ᾽, ὦ πολ heats ͵ 


“Ἀλλ᾽ ἕνεκέν γε Ψυχῆς 'στεῤῥᾶς.»" Ib. 420, 


᾿Αλλ᾽ οὕνεκα yo 


Ὅταν εἰσελθὸν μαεώμήν σι | iene sic 
ey σοι μειρώκιον."" ' | 
vn 56} χὰ ALS er apay aid λον Ib: 715. 

Read, ὁπότ᾽ ὧν as two words. | 

‘Ely or Δὲ πότε πα τ | “Ay. 494. ; 
Read! Els + γὰρ δεκάτην. Ὁ τ lB cet 

ai Pay Bt » δῇ τοῦ 5 Ae a αὐτοῦ. Ib. 569. .. 
Read, Qi δεῖ προτέρῳ. RH 3 

Msi ἐρίων δὴ καὶ κλωστήρων ‘Uys: 671: 
Read, yale sift 10 ΦΌΧΟΝ en 


Ex τῶν ἐρίων καὶ κλωστήρων. 


Ναυσιμάχης μὲν ὧν Bronck. ) ἥττων wai Thesm. 804, 


Sends viv J90q,, τὰ ΠΌΣΓΙΩ 
᾿ ἥττων μὲν Ναυσιμάχην ἐο ἐστίν. 


ὁ It ΤΗΡ 


and iti es 
"Obie γὰρ Javorieg: σάμ. ΙΕ ςοΙ: 5161: 
Read, 


Οὐδὲ μιᾷ γὰρ σοῦ δεινοτέρᾳ. 
Ν 2 
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We shall now taker’ our leave for the present of this great Critic, who, in 
the compass of a few pages, has thrown more light upon the subjects of his 
inquiry, than can be’ collected ‘from all the numerous yolumes “of his pre- 
decéssors. For ourselves, we have only to express a hope, that our strictures 
may contribute in ‘some degree ‘to the information of such younger students 
in Greek literature’as' are’ disposed to ‘peruse the Preface to the Heeuba 
with that care and attention which “it se eminently deserves, and without 
whicli its merits cannot be duly appreciated. eI 


τ 


CRASES ATTICA. 


᾿Αὐτὸς, crasi Attica est pro ὃ αὐτὸς idem. Simili ratione seribebant 
Attici ayjp, avak, αἰγῶν, οἴγθρωπος, a τέρος, ἀ᾽ γαθὸς pro ὃ ἀνὴρ, 6 ἄναξ, ὃ 
ἀγὼν, &e. Monk’s Hippol. v. 1005, αὐτὸς. sine articulo non valet idem ; 
sed ipse, monente Porson ad Hee. v. 295. 

᾿ Ov? ἄρα est οὔ rordpa, diphthongo os, que elidi non. potest, cum brevi vocali 


crasin efficiente : quod persepe fit in Atticis sare sists in τοὶ ἄρα et 
τοι ay. Ib. v. 443. 


Tlarowa vat μητρῷα > fed οἴπαθες. fin 


Qua ratione & in a’naies produci possit, ambigit H. Stephanus — pro- 
ducitur autem hoc in loco τὸ δ propter.crasin-duarum yocalium brevium, a, εν 
in unam longam a coalescentium, eadem prorsus ratione qua producitur τἀμὰ 
pro τὸ ἐμα, ἄκων pro CLEMO, et alia ejusmodi plurima. 


_‘..Elmsley in (μά. Col. γ. 1196. 


Quoties articulus in vocalem desinit, vocabulum autem quod eum ccuattene 
a vocali incipit, non.eliditur prima posterioris vocis apes sed cum n articulo 
in unam syllabam per crasin coalescit. Verbi causa,. 2 ee 


pro τοῦ ἐμοῦ, ποῖ τοῦ ’0v, sed τοὐμοῦ scribendum est. 


In nostra fabula ταὶ ᾿ξευρηματα, τοῦ "MOTOS, τὰ μα, τῷ ᾿μῷ, τῇ ᾽μαυτοῦ, 
scribendum erat τἀξευρήματα, τούπιόντος, TOM, τὠμῷ, τὴμαυτοῦ. Scilicet i in 
omni duarum syllabarum crasi eliditur sre prioris syllabe, Q. 

_ et similibus in vetustioribus codicibus fieri monuit Porsonus. Eadem, est 
ratio in τῶν et. rdpa, que pro ra dy et τοι dea passim leguntur. Hee, qui 
attente secum: consideret,: nemo, opinor,: dubitabit, quin pro οἱ ἐμοὶ et αἱ 
ἐμαὶ non οἱ’ μοι et ai wast, sed onHeAE et apat scribendum sit. 

Elmsley’s Preface in Gidip. Tyr. x—xi. 


In vocibus per crasin conjunctis, ut Kat, κἄν, κἄν (i. ὁ. καὶ ἐν, καὶ ἄν) 
[οἵα nusquam | addi oportet, nisi ubi καὶ eum wba aed ΟΝ crasin efficit, ut in 
κατα pro καὶ εἶτα. Porson's Preface to: Hecuba, p. Ph. 


: 181 
"Iva, ὡς, ὄφρα cum indicative conjuncta. 


Satis notum est particulas Iva, ws, ὅπως, ὄφρα cum indicativi temporibus 
preeteritis aliquando conjungi. Hujus vero constructionis rationem , in 
gratiam tironum explicabo. Quum significare vellent Gracci aliquid /uturum 

Juisse, si alia quedam res contigisset, tum conjunctiones istas prefgebant 
indicativi. temporibus, prout res postularet, imperfecto, aoristis, plusquam 
perfecto. Et hac sane structura ab usibus particularam ws, ἵνα, &e, cum 
subjunctive et optativo prorsus distinguenda est. Dixissent quidem, 
᾿ Χρὴ πρόσπολον οὐ περᾷν --ἶν᾽ ἔχωσι μήτε, κ, Ty A. 
᾿ —that they might be able neither, &c. 


Dixissent etiam, 


Οὐκ εἴων wpdoworey περᾶν. -ἶν ἔχοίεν μήτε, κι τ. A. 
{δι —that.they might be able neither, ἃς. 


" 
χὰ 
«. 
7 
Ὁ 


\WDiversa autem,ratio, est sententizx, 


Ῥ νος Χρῆν πρόσπολον οὐ περᾷν--εῖν. εἴχον μήτε, x. τ. δ. 
—in which case they would be ableneither, &e: 


Exempla quaedam apponam, quibus hee syntaxis, Atticorum fere propria, 
melius percipiatur. 
q ᾽Αλλ᾽ εἰ τῆς οἰκουούσης ἔτ᾽. ἦν 
Πηγῆς δὲ drwy φρωγμὸξς; οὐκ dv ἐσχόμην; 


Τὸ μὴ ἀποκλεῖσαι τούμον abarroy δεμνας," 
Ἵν᾽ ἡ τυφλός τε καὶ κλύων μηδέν, Cid. 'Pyr. 1386. 


Εἰ γάρ w ὑπὸ γῆν, νέρθεν θ᾽ Αἴδου 
Tou νεκροδέγμονος, εἰς ἀπέραντον 
" Τάρταρον ἧκεν; δεσμοῖς GAUTOES 
᾿Αγρίοις πελάσας, ws μήτε θεὸς 
Μήτε τίς ἄλλος τοῖσδ᾽ ἐγεγήθει. Prom, Vinct. 158. 


*Monk’s Hippol. v. 648. 


Notissima quidem Dawésii regula est, Mis. Crit. p. 85, optativum cum 
particulis ws, ἵνα, ὅπως, odpa, μὴ, verbis non nisi preterita@ significationis ; 
subjunctivum verbis non nisi presentis vel future significationis subjungi. 

-Observavit autem Porsonus ad Phoen. 68, hance regulam’ non videri per 

‘omnia servasse Tragicos ; conferens Hec. 1128—1133. Nonnunquam sane, 
licet praecedat verbum preteriti temporis, effectus tamen, qui petebatur, aut 
presens est aut futurus; ideoque verbum subjunctivum postulatur. Cum 
igitur nondum mortuus esset Hippolytus, dixit Diana 


ae ὡς ὑπ᾽ εὐχλείας Oar, 
—that he may die with a good reputation. 


182. 


Ae, 


& 


Alterum ws—dvoi yertendum, essety, that, he. might die, &e. ὅς ἢ 
' 10. ν. 1294. 


Ἵν rene τε χαὶ κλύων μγὰδέν.---- 
ΠῚ 

Sensus est : Utinams aurium sensum obalaidiert νομάς wt etiam suede sen δ 
Qua significatione recte dicitur iy’ ἡ τυῷλός τε. Quoties enim prior sententiz 
pars non quid factum sit, sed quid: fieri-oportuerit, designat, particule ἵνα, 
ws, ὅπως indicativam post se adsciscunt, modo de re preesenti aut preeterita 
Sermo, Cre Nam de ire futura adhibetur subjunctivus aut optativus. >” Η 

PAS ὃ oiristsal tis ben τ 10 Ὁ 
Ἐφὸρ senate olan eine Se _Elmsley in CEdip. Tyr, v. 1389, dake 


earner αἱ 


ΦΥ͂ 


Πρὶν cum subjunctivo-omisso ὧν. 


Δίκη γὰρ, οὐκ ἔνεστιν ὀφθαλμοῖς βροτῶν, 1}: soqaul 
ὌὈστις, πρὶν ἀνδρὸ 0S PRAY ΧΩ ἐκμαθεῖν σαφῶς, 
Στυγεῖ δεδορκὼς . F ces 


Sepe enim πρὶν cum subjunctivo jungunt Tragici, omisso ἀν, quod in 
sermone familiari semper requiritur. Porson.—Subjunctivam von usurpant 
Tragici; nisi in priori’ membro, quod hic est ὅστις στυγεῖ δεδορκῶς, adsit 
negandi aut prohibendi significatio. Ita noster, v. 277. 


Κούὐκ ἄπειμι πρὸς δόμους πάλιν, 
Πρὶν dy σε γαίας τεῤμόνων ἔξω βάλω. 


ae ἢ ok Ὃν. 


Idem de optativo statuendam estes Say ww 
Εδηξέ μοι μη δῖγα; πρὶν φράσωμ! ΣΝ | : ufo οἴη] 
Τὸν πλοῦν phi wlanyat ah TeV ἴσων!" “Phil 651: 


Str) λων 


Interdum abest  particula negativay sed ita ‘tamen ‘ub maneat sciisus 


Oo: 


ΓΙ ὦ: 


negativus, 118 snf152 ONS! τ .jsommrgte 
LH. Ὁ agenda 6H SOs OX Ν 4 ΟΥ̓ Tob 

Ὑφαν ἐϑηῶτι δὲ παντὸς ἀνδρὸς dupe: es REP 

Ψυχήν τε καὶ φρόνημια, καὶ γνώμην, pl ἅν ΘΓ ERO) 

᾿Αρχαῖς τε καὶ νόμοισιν ἐντριξὴς φανῇ." “Ants175. su wht, ὁκειδιάι 


Idem ac si dixisset οὐκ οὖν ἐχμαθοις, Negativam’ particulaam in adjective 
ἀμήχανον includi vix opus est ut moneam. 

—Minime autem prietermittendum est, pro subjunctivo haud raro usurpari 
infinitivum, licet subjanetives pro infinitive nunquam, quod ar usurpetur, 
Noster, ¥. 92. rae an: 12. 

mar , 1 ; 10. 71 TisuUp 

Οὐδὲ παύσεται ΤΣ ἴδηι i 

Koaw, σάφ᾽ οἶδα, way κατασχήψαϊ τινὰ. ROT, τ μάν εἰπῶ 
Elmsley's Annotation. in Euripidis Medeam. 


+ |, 19S? 
‘Ay neque cum praiseiti'tedjue Perfeeter ihadicHtiVe eaiijungitur! 2°” 


—— οὐ γὰρ οἵδ᾽ ἃ ἂν εἰ πεἰσαιμὶ ys ΟΝ 
certum equidem habeo, veteres particulam οὖν neque cum prasenti neque 
perfecto indicativo i ican vet “— ΙΝ coniterebaniss Je: alalabade ; 
pot Hm dace oningia BUY 
Sei} 194 y (ἢ 
| Obie lia eb ete Fa pt “1 τύ: δῖ Ὠἰπρ NOM ὃ δῖ 
ἢ ebont «0 ane δρᾷ : 8 Jao { {ΠΠ᾿ rite: ὙΠ sud ὩΣ 
τ vero, retinendum puto, wulgatum’ ‘et hie τοῦ ἢ Medea. 93°79 ,08t'°° 
construendum, οὐ γάρ; οἶδα εἰ πείσαιμα ἂν σε, quod, utcunque durum, defenders 
videtur locus Aristoph. Ay. 1017. ab Elmsleio in egregia ipsins annotatione 
in Medex versum Mus. Crit. Tom. 11. Part I. 


Monk’s Alcestis, v. 48. 


(dua ¢ mss vigil 


- 


so sp og ἀἰσήνα Pott by noi lee «ber i ; ᾿ 


πον ΣΟ Μηδὲ τοῖς σαυτοῦ. aKOTS © 
To ied συνθεὶς ὧδε πᾶν μέ γένο Fey 


ΜΉΤ τα ἢ {ΠῚ SEER} si! Wind £ ers 
Reete ash μὴ aula Hit icine non. recte dicitur, μὴ weet iet SOMA 
Sige Rey Ὁ Ἣν A il borp ,ordersonin:- Meg; Vi. 11 G65,ix rr T 


ativan ait MxHIR Win] 2 τα εἶοτῷ ΕΣ IDGBES6 


Fy robs 


Ou μὴ cum futuro prohibendi:significatione.!! 
Οὐ μὴ φλυαρήσεις ἔχων, w Ξανθία... ἔξαι 50, wiisigo ob “80 


- Ratio hujus constructionis, talis, esse. wideture “Nemonescit ov μενεῖς cum 
interrogatione, idem: significaré, quod weve vel, πμεῖνονοΣ Nostra? etiam lingua 
eo sensu dicitur, Will you not stay? Greece vero non solum οὐ μενεῖς dicitur, 
sed. etiam οὐ .uaj(evels, Contrario Bensusy' Hoenenim μὴ μένε vel μὴ welviig 
significat. Hunc quidem futuri usum nostra lingua nescit. Non®enini)?” 
dicere licet, Will you not not stay? Hoc exemplo tamen facile intelligitur, 
qua ratione Greci, qui particulass¢ οὐ et’ μὴ Seper ita vconjungunt, ut altera 
alterius vim non tollat, οὐ μὴ: μενεῖς οράσπι: sensu vce dad rqne Οὐκ ἄπει, non 
abibis? My μένειν: φημ ἐν αἰο  ὠπιέναι, τ. , 


Simili ratione Jasonis verba, 


ν΄, P I. »" | τ ne ity Py ἧ 
Qo Fi JRO KE ΕΝ τ JOLELAL Le iS HS) 


Taxis "μὴ, δυσμενὴς. ἔσει BEEN ἥλιε 
ryt . εἰ }} : 


accipienda sunt quasi ‘dixerit οὐκ εὐμενὴς ἔσει φίλοις. “A particula, negativas , 
μὴ non pendent nisi tria verba δυσμενὴς ἔ ἔσει φίλοις : ab οὐ vero tota sententia, 
quam interrogationis nota primus terminavi. ς Caveant autem tirones ne 
Dawesium, Brunckium, aliosque secuti, οὐ per μενεῖς. σαι OU μὴ μείνῃς con- 
fundant. Illud μὴ μένε, vel | μὴ μείνης significat, ut modo dixi, hoc od μενεῖς. 
Hpoboh,, Πα A ious” Elmsley in Medeam, ν. 1120—4. 


184 


Evigit sermonis ratio ut vocule οὐ μὴ vel cum futuro indicativo, vel cum 
aoristo altero forme amy ἀρ: construantur. Dawesius, Mis. Crit. p. 222, 


Heee ille. Mirarer equidem, si bene Greecum esset οὐ μὴ ἱρούημρ; solaécum 
vero ov μὴ διδάξης. Miror etiam Dawesium non vidisse, exemplum: isan 
dedit primum longe diversum esse a secundo. In verbis, 


Οὐ μὴ σ᾽’ περιόψομ᾽ alata dale οἴ Ran. 512. 


» Particala μὴ omnino maces Ia ills v vero apa Medeam Liat 
εϑ τι τ} 
On μὴ ἐἐεωνὴ & ἐσέϊ φίλοις; sidésilodoe dina 


sensus non est οὐκ ἔσει, sed μὴ ἴσθι. Meam de hac questione sententiam 
sepius exposui. Vide in-primis censurae Trim. te vil. Ρ. 454. Οὐ μὴ cum 
futuro vetantis est, cum subjunctivo vero. negantis. Οὐ μὴ veer τον 
valet μὴ γφάφε aut μὴ γράψης, οὐ μὴ γράψης vero οὐ γεάψεις. 

» > Ehnsley in (ΕΔ. Col. ν» 175 


τ 


Οὐ μή wore ἐπεύξονται. 


Οὐ μη, quod spe observavimus,;cum futuro, ᾿πἀϊοδεῖνο forme active vel 
medie construitur. 


rts Ib. v. 1024, 
Ei μὴ ἐὰν μὴ, 


Ἔπειτ᾽ ἐμοὶ : τοὶ daly? ἐπηπεἰλησ᾽ ἔ ET, 
Ei μὴ φανείην πᾶν τὸ Ἰλλώννεμα πάθος. 


Mr. Porson (ad Hee. 347) « says of this passage: Facillimam rich 
φανείη pra@tervidere Virt Docti, quamtamen adsumere potuerat e MS. Branck. 
Φαναΐην contra linguam et metrum est, gavolyy contra linguam, Branck; who 
first admitted pavoiny into the text, believed it to be the optative of the 
second aorist ἔφανον. In‘ this acceptation, φανοίην is certainly contra lin ‘ 
The second aorist ἔψφανον does not exist ; and if-it existed, its optative would 
be φάἄνοιμι!. But if we agree with Burinann, a8 quoted by Erfurdt, in’ con- 
sidering Φαγοίγν as the optative of the contracted future φανῶ, it may safely 
be pronounced a legitimate Greek word. We prefer φανοΐην to φανείη for the 
following reason—the difference between εἰ μὴ, Φανοίην, and εἰ μὴ φανείη is 
the same as the difference between εἰ μὴ Gave, and ἐὰν μὴ φανῆ. Ei μὴ 
φανοΐην has the same relation to εἰ μὴ φανῶ, as εἰ μὴ φανείη has to ἐάν μὴ 
φανῇ. Now it appears to us, that the active future is rather more ie in 
this place than the passive’ subjunctive. " We would rather say, 


I will burn your house if you do not put ten pounds in a certain place, than 


I will burn your house unless ten pounds are put im a certain place: 
Elmsley’s Notes on the Ajax of Sophocles, v. 312. 


- 


ἦι 
Sic medio duntaxat utebantur, crasimitidem suam adhibentes ὀμοῦμαι. .. 


το SIN SeONCI92 39D re | 


Ὅπως vel ὅπως μὴ. «λὸ δ ἰ λι ἢ aaah, 


»Plerumque quidem ὅπως vel dawg poj:cum or personas ee cum 
-tertia construitur, rarius cum) prima | 


ἐθοθᾷ £9229 Porson ad Hes 398) 


τοῖ--ποῦ---πᾶ--πῇ ἢ γῇεττ-ῦτη ye. fe 
τ ᾿ tT O hah ain sorties 
Ποῦ quieted notut ; ποῖ motuith ὦ 5 πᾶ ἴῃ utramvis ‘partem s snitbiig ut mo- 
nuit Scholiastes ad Aristoph. Plutus, 447. θυ ray OO | 
- Porson ad Bee, 1062. 


Πέμπων aol γῆς πυνθάνοιϑ' igor. | 
Ὅποι yisP.E. Ili γῆς et ὅπη γῆς ex peearcs scriptis proreus gjtelenda 
esse censeo. -Apud Aisch. Prom. 566. ubi vulgo legitur ὅπη γῆς; ὅποι γῆς 
prebet cod. Mediceus. Nostro loco ὅποι accipiendum quasi esset ἐκεῖσε ὅπου, 


ut verbis utar Porsoni ad Hec. 1062. 


Verba quorum futura sunt forme medie. 
“A δ᾽ ἐν δόμοις ἔδρασε, θαυμάσει κλύων. 


Θαυμάστς E. Θαυμάσεις Pro. Lasc.: Sed Θαυμάζω futurum habet θαυμάδο- 
peat, non θαυμάσω. Multa sunt verba;~quz future forme medi, nusquam 
autem active, apud Atticos*saltem adsciscunt : quod ut exemplis confir mem, 
verbis anovw, σιγῶ, σιωπῶ, ἄδω, Bow, ἁμαρτάνω; θγήσκω, TinTw, κλάω »πλέω, 
ἡγέω, futura sunt ἀκούσομαι, σιγήσομαι, σμυπήσομαι, ἄσομαι, βοήσομαι, ἀμαρ- 
οτήσομαι, θανοῦμι,. πεσοῦμιαι, κλαύσομαι, πλεύσομαι, πνεύσομαι. Alia) hujus- 
modi non pauca reperies, quibus futurum, forma actives ant nanan aut ra- 
_rissime tribuebant Attici. ' 


Mak ad Alcest. γ. χῦβ. 


—A verbo atmine: durin formee actives futurum apud Atticos nullum est. 


Sacha Mis, Grit, P. sth 


᾿ 


if 
j 


Forme faturorum passive ΑΝ ulz—-uon iy 

᾿ Notandum tironibus, quatuor, esse |apud Graecos formas futurorum passive 
significantium. Exempla rem apertam facient. | 

Primi igitur generis esse ponamus τιμήσομαι, sin ad dias: ‘Adgoues 

~ Secundi, quod Paulo post Futuri nomine distinguunt Grammatici, βεξλήσο- 
Mats γεγράψομαι : τὼ 

~! Tertii,: βληθήσομαι, ἀδαλόναλιβήσαμμι: ἌΣ, 


186 
ho ρου 


Quarti; quod apud Tragieos rarius est, ἀπαλλαγήσομαι, θανήσομαι. orsaifds 


‘dA 

Prine forme, cul FG medi titulum eRaEN) Gramumatici, usus. canal 

sivus Atticis maxime placuit. Vide Hemsterhusium ad Thom. Mag. p..852) ox 

Exempla ‘horum’ futurorum passive significantium, que inter Tragicorame*) 
lectionem enotavi, exscribam. Λέξομαι. Hee. 901.. Alc. 323. —. 


Tph.'T. 1047, Herc. F. 852, Soph. Gad. C, 1186.: lq osertt ea πον 
; ‘pean _~ Eur. Erecthei, I 54, Soph. Antig. 210. Hisch. ‘Apani. 
90. 


: πω σαμας Eur. Bletr. 310. BPR: 1458. Soph. Elect. 1210,), )Antige | 
90. 


Κηρύξομαι!. Phoen. 1646... | | 

Ἁλώσομαι. Andr. 190. Soph. Ed. ἐν 576. _ Cid. Col. ‘1064. «Ath ‘AU 
᾿Εάσομαι; Iph. A. 331. saat Bz) απ 080.9 harold 
Μισήσομαι. Tr, 663, lon: 623.00 Sk: ας 

Στυγήσομαι. Soph. (4. Τ. 672. 
Δηλώσομαι. Soph. (Βα. C. 581. 
Βουλεύσομαι. Esch. Theb. 204. -- 
᾿Ενέξομαι. Orest. 509. | 
Αρξομαι; 7Esch. Pers. 591. inated 129 olioihibieg 
Διδαΐξομαι. Helen, 1446. Soph, ‘Ant. 726, to ἀπ ΧΙ 0865. ΕΠΡΙΦῚΘ lee 
᾿Επιτάξομαι. Supp. 521 (531). HOD 99. τὴν *<: ΘΑ 
Καλοῦμαι.. Soph. ἘΠ..971. | 

᾽Ονειδιοῦμαι, CEd. T. 1500. 


In Heracl. 335. αὐήμονεύσετάι alos τι rape, “Elmsleius. Alia quaedam, 
hujusmodi in Tragicorum reliquiis:deprehendet: Tector!® ws ae eee Atticos., Δ 
frequentissima sunt.,: Vid, ‘Pierson. ad a Pp: 43, 


Monk ad Hippol.. Υ. ΟἾ458. er 


rooted mi MiBUD οἰ πο ἢ 


Attici feehorur ayes νὸν augmentum recipientia sine augmento Range adhibent. 


In Hecuba, ut a me-edita est, omissi,verborum, angmenti exempliin® nah 
occurrit. “Locus unicus, qui huic licentie,in hoc dramate favet, ‘ab’ ipso 9 
Bruuckio, acerrimo alias hujus licentige vindice; emendatus est. Et cum raris-"*! 
sima omnino sint talia exempla, quorum tria in Bacchis, corruptissima pete” 
omnium fabula, reperiantur, plane persuasum habeas non) denen gad in ‘Atttico! 191 
sermone augmentum abjicere. D. | | ΚΓ SUSboe BE me 

abo sau) SHE Birt 

(0) Debueram fortasse χρῆν excipere, .quodnon minus quam: ἐχῥὴν ae! / 
scena Attica occurrit, etiam apud Comicos, quomode, ut) uno beet, (15 con=!>!* 
tentus ct Herniippum Athenzi, vill, p. 344. De gu ge ait ih” ABGSISg 


Τοὺς μὲν ae" ἄλλους οἰκουρεῖν χρῆν; ¥ odors λ, πάψη δ 
Πέμπειν 08 ΙΝόθηππον ἅν᾽ ὄντα, 1. ho ee 3 Do a τον 
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Quod ait Brunckius, quedam esse yerba quibus solenne sit) augmentum 
abjicere, verba ea que augmentum nunquam habuere, abjicere non possunt. 
Attici semper dicunt dywya, nunquam jywya, sed augmentum. plusquam per- 
fecto tempori reservant, Cid. C. 1598. Similis est ratio in. καβεζόμην, καθήμην, 
καθεῦδον, quibus augmentam non preponunt Tragici, Comici, pro arbitrio vel 
preponunt vel abjiciunt.| Duplex aliquando augmentum admisere, ut in yve- 
σχόμην, Ap quorum utrumque Tragici familiare; sed ἠνεχόμην, quod 


Sophocli, Ari8$ophani, et. Platoni obtrudere conatur Piersonus ad Meerin. p. 
176, Brunckio-ssentiente, mera. est barbaries. 


Porson. Pref. et Supp. ad Hee. pp. iii—xvi. oe | 


a4 


In melicis autem hane licentiam sibi permiserunt Tragici. θ0 


ΚΓ Δ δ TV P bak Ky ; ty i On 3 : : 

Ubi atigméntum in verbo χόρευσε abjicitur. Habes in una Phoenissarum can= 

tilena, v. 650, dixe. 658, τέκετο. 686, δεῖζεν, 693, κτίσαν. 699, κτήσαντον. 
“Monk ad Alcest. v. 598. 


Χόρευσε δ᾽ ἀμφὶ σὰν κιθάραν." -. 
’ τς ; b's ) eer 4 


Jonismi apud Tragi¢os."!?< ΄ 


Licentiz, quam in dialectis sibi permisere Tragici, fines accurate constituere 
perdifficile est ; Ionismos tamen quosdam adhibuisse, sed parce, at raro, extra 
controversiam est. Dixerunt utique ξένος et ξεῖνος, μόνος et μοῦνος, γόνατα et 
γοῦνατα, κόρος et xovc05, δορὶ et δουρὶ, (δ 

Pors. Pref. 84 Hee: p. xi. 


ΧΟ. w morvgeivos, Χαὶ bredbecos. 
Tdnicas formas, in, Choris ‘Tragicis, certe adhibere lieuit.Extat ἄξεινος 
Andr.' 705. Iph. T. 218. “πολυξέινη in/Hec..75s0 Quin in senariis quoque 
noununquam ξεῖνος, Tragicos usurpasse observatum est. 
ae yes Se : ~ Monk ad Alcest. v. 854. 


Ictuum: sive accéntuum ratio a poetis Atticis servata. 


Metra iambica notum est preter iambum, uti et trochaica precter trocheum, 
pedes recipere tribrachyn, spondeum, dactylum, et anapestum. In ipsis 
iambo et trocheo, cum illum syllabe. brevi longa, hunc longze breyis subjecta 
constitueret ; postulabat rei musicé necessitas ut accentuum longe sedes de- 
terminaret.. Sponceus autem, cum ex duabus lengis constaret, adeoque ad 
ictus sedem per se plane esset indifferens, ei autem pes uterque de certis sedi- 
bus summa cum comitate cederet ; haud levis profecto contumacie arguendus 
yeniret, ni in versu iambico iambi, in trochaico trochai rationem commodus 
vicissim ac patiens scqueretur. \Tribrachys similiter pedi utrique morem. 
gerebat. In metro utique iambico’* in secundum, in trochaico in primum 


* Idcirco particula τε (vel ys) in senario nunquam secunda pedis trisyllabi, et in trochaico 
versu pedis trisyllabi prima esse potest. . Porson’s Pref. ad Hec. p. xvi. 
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ictum cadere patiebatur.. Dactylus denique et anapestus in utroque metro 
spondei, utpote cui equi pollerent, ingenio sese accommodabant. Haud 
disimiliter in metro anapexstico, cum in ipsius anapesti ultimam ictus neces- 
sario caderet, hujus itidem indoli spondeus, dactylus, et proceleusmaticus 
obtemperabant. Hine adeo canon exsurgit :— 

In metris iambicis iambi, spondei, et anapesti in ultimam, tribrachi et 
dactyli in mediam: in trochaicis pedis cujusque in primam: in anapesticis 
anapestt et sponder in ultimam, dactyli et proceleusmatici in penultimam, ictus Ὁ 
cadit. me TH | 

Quod autem in tribrachi, dactyli et proceleusmatici penultima potius quam 
ultima locum habeat, nihil est ut quisquam miretur ; nam in horum cujus- 
libet ultima nescio quid importuni atque absoni efficerct. oan-2) 


Jambici dimetri [Aristop. Nub. 1446—.] | 


Τοῦθ᾽ ἔτερον av μειζόν κακόν. 

Τὶ ὃ ἥν τὸν ἥττω γωγ εχών 

Λογὸν σε νἰκησώ λεγών, 

Τὴν μήτεῤ ὥς τυπτεῖν χρεῶν 5 

Tid ὥλλο y 5 yy τουτί ποιής, 

Ουδέν δὲ κώλυσει σεάυ- 

τὸν ἐμξαλέιν εἰς τό βαραθρόν 
Mera, Σωκρατούς 

Kas τὸν λογόν τὸν ἥττω; 


Jambici trimetri [Plut. }—.] SY Geis tabs 


‘Os dpyare’y πραγμ᾽ ἐστιν, ὦ Zev καὶ Oech, " ε TAB TI98, 
Δουλόν γενέσθαι παραφρονρύντος δέσποτου: 5 supers 


o[Bur. Hees IJ Ὁ ves ΓΌΧΗ 


"Huw, γεκρών κευβμωώνα καὶ σκοτού mwvAag.vih 940 Metin πδ΄ 
Λιπών, iv- dons χώρις ὠκισταί θεων. 


Jambici tetrametri catalectici [Plut. 253—.] 


a πόλλα δη τῷ δέσποτή, τουτόν θυμόν φαγόντες, Ὁ ὃ 
Ανδρές φιλοί, καὶ δήμοταί, καὶ τού πογεῖν ἐράστα. 6 


Trochaici dimetri ΓΆν. 385— J et 


ΜΜάλλον εἰρηνήν ἀαγούσιν 

Huy. ὥστε τήν χυτράᾶν τ 

Tw τε τρύβλιω καθίει, 

Kai τὸ δόρυ χρὴ τὸν οξελί σκὸν. 
Ἰπέριπατεὶν ἐχόντας μας 

Τῶν δηλών evros, παρ᾽ αὐτὴν 

Τήν χυτράν ἀκράν δρώντας ἘΠῚ 
Ἔγγυς. , σὰ 
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x) pe . . “ΓΗ͂ ΠῚ" Hr, 
Trochaici tetrametri catalectici [Nub,575—.],, 


Q! σοφωτατοὶ θεάώται, devgo τόν vouy TOTEM ETE. 
H’ δικήμεναί γὰρ ύμιν μεμιφομιέσβ᾽ ἐενάντιον. 


δὴ Anapeestici dimetri [Equit. 496...) a 


SB) | ἈΛΛ᾽ IOs χαιρών, καὶ πραξειάξ, 
59 Κατα νοῦν rov ἐμόν" καὶ σέ φυλαττοὶ 
Ζεὺς ἀγοραιὸς καὶ νἰκησάς; IRAE 
Avbis εκειθέν παλιν ὡς ἡμάς 
Ελθοίς στεφανοίς καταπάστος. 
Ὑμείς ὃ ἡμίν προσεχέτε τὸν γούν 
Tors ἀγωπαιστοῖς, ὦ παντοιας 
Hoy μουσής. 
Ἠειράθεντές na)” εαύτους. 


Anapestici tetrametri catalectici sive Aristophanei [Nub. 985—.] 
Λεξώ rowuv τὴν ἀρχαιάν παιδείαν ὡς διεκείτο 
‘Or’ ἐγώ ra δικαίᾳ λεγών ἡγθούν, nas σώφροσυνή νενομιίστο. 


Unum porro discentium in commodum libet adjicere. Caveant utique, sedulo 
caveant, velim, in legendis versibus senariis, ne importunam atque odiosam 
syllabarum distributionem imitentur, quam Galli hodierni in suis perpetuam 
servant ; hoc est, ne pedes magis dimetiantur quam numerorum harmonie 
gratizque consulant. Id quod in eos cadere.dicendum est, qui efferre solent. 


Ηχώ | νεκρών | xevdud| να Χαὶ σκότόν | Mvrds, ~ 
Aut etiam per dipodia 
Huw vexouv | κευθμωώνα καὶ | σκοτού mudds. 

Nempe utrovis modo cxesure venustas et gratiz tota perit. Hoc incommo- 
dum evitaturus aliam sibi scandendi rationem instituit Cl. Bentleius. Ipsum 
autem andias.. “ Quare ego jam ab. ipsa adolescentia in: omnibus iambicis 
‘* preter tetrametrum catalecticum, de quo postea dicam, aliam mibi scan- 
‘« sionis rationem instituigper dimodiay scilicet tpoxasxyv, hoc modo, - 

“Po | éta dederit | que sunt adolescentium : 
“ primo semipede quasi subducto et absciso, versu autem in. dactylum vel 
** creticum exennte,” Fateor equidem hanc rationem, ubi casura 510. πενθη- 
μιμερής» Satis commodum venire. In casura vero ἐφθιμίμερει secus Se res 


habet. Verbis gratia, si senarium supra descriptum ita dimetiaris, 


Η {κω νεχρὼν xev | ὑμωνὰ καὶ oxo | rou moras, 
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ubinam.obscero est decantata ceesute virtus? Abiit, excessit, evasit, ἴα 
vero, Sime satis: audies; eam legendi rationem’ servabis, ut per seriem, iam- 
bicam jascendas,: usque dum ad cesuram, sive revOyuinecy seu ΤΩΝ 
perveneris ; syllabam autem, qua cesuram constituit, tanquam pedis prece- 
dentis jam) majoris facti partem enuncies: deinde autem per trochaicum, 
quam syllaba catalectica claudet, ita descendas, ut ultimus trochzeus cum 


syllaba sequente tanquam pes unus, creticus scilicet, efferatur : 


Huw | ve ἜΑΡΙ κεύθμωνὰ | xcs ond | τοῦ πῦλας 

At ww | iv’ adns | χωρὶς} ὠκῖ {σταῖ θέων απ νὴ IottA 

ἨἩδλύδω |] cos exabys | παῖς ye.| γῶς τῆς {-Κισσξώφα con 2 19g 
, οἰρυῦδ. 


Observabis autem in,versu altero et tertio haberi etiam caesuram τριημιμερή- 
Proinde si in his statim post pedem-primum casura adauctum serium tro- 
chaicum inchoaveris, nihilo minor evadet numerorum venustas : 


Λιπών ιν | ἄδης | χώρις | ὠκι.] σταὶ θέων, te ταν 
Πολυδιύῤῥος 1 ἑκάξης | wale ye | γώς τῆς Κίσσεως.. PES ce I 


"a et} : ‘Se2099 Ania 
Similiter perinde erit ad yersus concinnitatem, si,vel incisione 2O4:uqeeper 
observata legeris, ΠΣ ἘΔ ΚΘ ΩΝ canuhoid άοϑοα δόνθταά ΒΊΠΕΙ 
org. sit ὁπ 
murstoub 
σῷ ΒΥ ΘΌΟΣ δ 9790 es TOD Lows: 

Προς οἶκον] ev θυ} youre] evads|ratyimdargy.o! eojaioo OO TIT EN 
svhoi Dawes? Mis. Crit p 848: 858: Ὁ 


ΤΙρος οὐ κὸν ἔυ | θυνόντας | Evarr |i ay πλάτην, |. 
vel τριγμιμέρει 


Ι γ ὉΠ Ἰ, AKEX ae i 


a Ἶ ᾿ nwa 4 groans af J “wiigauy Odiey: 

In Anapesticis cuvagetae 061 , «δ Π290 malBao¥ 

fest tt gis foo δὲς ab ti si tim ἡ ἢ obo FIV ὙΠ ΠΗΞΙΒΕ 

Nempe dimetri cujuscunque generis|continuo carinine’ per σογάφειϊαν ‘dé 
currunt, usque dum ad versum catalecticum, quosomne systema ‘claidatur, 
deventum sit... Hane cuvagesay in anapesticis locum habere primus docuit, 
non jam, uti ipse ad Hor. Carm._iii:-12, 6, asseverat Cl. Bentleius; sed 
Terentianus. Io utique pag. 58 [1.9.] hee habet: 
An’ ελασσονος autem cui nomen indiderunt en nomine sic est dimad¥s: 
metron autem non versibus wstud numero aut pedim coarctant ; 88 continuo 
carmine, quia pedes gemelli urgent, brevibus\tot numero’ jugando ‘longas': 
idcirco vocari voluerunt cvvageay,, Anapesticayiient itidem per συγαφειαν! τ" 
soe Dawes" Mis. Crit. pps55)'56 - 

as τὸ δὲ reun isi tie “ες «ρὲ 


8280 αὐταύττοῦ 
3 Si πες Ἢ ᾿ ρα sual 
Syllabe in quibus concurrunt consonantes BA, γλ, γμ» Y%s ὃμ»ν ὃν. 


Κλύοῦσα ϑρήνους, οὐκ dy ἐκξάλοι δάκρυ; tk ae 
Primo θρήνοις, deinde γλήνους conjicit Musgrayius.. Nihil opus. , Praetenea 
γλήνους mnetrum vitiaret. ‘Dawesius canonem paullo temerarius, ut) solet;, 
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statuit, nullam syllabam ἃ poéta. scenico.,corripi, posse,im qua concurrant 
“consonantes BA, yA, ye. vv, es ὃν. Hae regula, plerumque vera, non- 
“nunquam ab Aischylo, Sophocle,. Aristophane,, violatur,: ab. Euripide credo 
nunquam. ly 

ΡΨ Porson ad Ηρουν, 298. 


ili 


Mui 


ὧν δ᾽ ἕκατι, παρθένῳ λέγειν. 
Οὐ καλόν" γ᾿ | ¢ | 

Attici dicunt "ASava, δαρὸς, Exar, χυναγὸς, ποδαγὸς» λοχαγὸς, ξεναγὸς, ὀπαδὸς, 
per ἄ, non per ἢ : quanquam autem dicunt "Aéaya, non dicunt ᾿Αθαγαία, sed 
Abyvaia. 


οὐδ mutts 


: © Porsoti'ad' Orest: ¥. 26... 


a Παρθένον, ἐμῇ τε μητρὶ παρέδωκεν τρέφειν, 


PAS es 
cur N finalem in ἐπέκλωσεν, ν. 12, et similibus. addiderim, nemo nisi qui 
communi sensu plane careat, requiret. Sed erunt fortasse nonnulli, qui 
minus necessario hoc factum arbitraturi sint in παρέδωκεν. Rationes igitur 
semel exponam, nunquam posthac moniturus. Quanquam enim sepe syllabas 
natura breves positione producunt Tragici, longe libentius corripiunt, adeo 
ut tria prope exempla correptarum jinvenias,; ubi unum: modo extet pro- 
ductarum. Sed hoc genus licentie, in verbis scilicet, cum compositis, qualia 
τέκνον, Tarpos, ceteris longe frequentius est. Rarius multo syllaba producitur 
in verbo compoasito,,siinripsain. juncturam cadet, ut in πολύχρυσος Andr. 2. 
Eadem_parsimonia' in: augmentis producendis utuntur, ut in ἐπέκλωσεν sup. 
12. κεκλῆσθαι Sophocl. Elect. 366..Rarior adhuc licentia, ubi prepositio 
verbo jungitur, ut in ὠπότροποι, Phoen. 595 (600). Sed ubi verbum in brevem 
vocalem desinit, eamquesduaconsonantes ‘excipiunt, que brevem manere 
patiantur, vix.credo exempla in dubia fidei inveniri posse,.in quibus syllaba 
ista producaturs,; Quod: si ea que disputavi, vera sunt, planum est, in fine 
vocis addendam esse literam, quam δα]. " . 

oooh ἀσιαΐτα stadsd musgol διε θα 555. Ht νιον δὴ ἃ Orest. y- 64, 


{9 1 7 12}. i 


γ0)Σ 


} Τῷ: 


ῇ 


De quantitate vocum ανία, ἀνὴρ. 


. Νοπιοπ ἀνία; velvaviy, plerumque penultimam producit, aliquando corripit, 
ut in, quatuor exemplis:.a Ruhnkenio adduetis. Verbum dvidw vel ἀνιάφω, 
apud Epicos, poétas secundam plerumque producit, ut et in Soph. Antig. 319. 
Verbum ay apnd Aristophanem penultimam ter corripit, semel producit 
Eq. 348. Semper, nisi fallor, secunda in ἀνιαρὸς ab Euripide et Aristophane 
corripitur, producetur a Sophocle Antig. 316. Sed ubique tertia syllaba 
longa est. | EH τ ἀρ δ 


Porson ad Phen. Υ. 1394, 


Nusquam ἀνὴρ priorem producit, nisi ubi ἀνέρος in genitivo facit. Cum 
vero ἀνέρος Attici. nusquam in senariis,. trochai¢is, vel anapesticis usurpent, 
priorem vocis: 4vy¢'semper corripiant necesse est. 

ee ΥΛῚ ; Ibid. v. 1670. 
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‘Haw, ‘july. 

Solus..e tragicis secundam. i in. ἡμῖν. et. ὑμῖν ‘corripit Sophocles, monente 
Porsono Praefat. p,.xxxyil.. Id i in integris fabulis bis et uadragies 8 extra 
melica fecit... Septies autem necessario produxit ante Yéchleiit® (Ed. Ty¥. * 
631, CEd. Col. 826,..Trach, 1273, Aj. 689, El. 255.454.1381. Que oinnia 
emendationis.egere suspicari videtur Porsonus. Ego vero casu potius quam ” 
consilio factum puto, ut tam raro ancipitem vocalem necessario abit 
_ Noster. Nam simile quid Euripidi accidisse video. lo, ut monuit, Po rsonus, 
posteriorem horum pronominum syllabam nusquam corripit. Quod ad 
accentum correpte formee attinet, alii yusy et 5 iv, alii july et ὑμὴν seri ene 
arbitrantur. “Hane scripturam adhibuit Aldus in Ajace et Electra versibus_ 
primis 357, dehinc vero ἥμιν et dyay, usque ad finem libri. ‘Ap et UI. 
ubique editiores recensiones, quar scripturam post Brunckium adoptav 

sigs 5 Preef., αν Tyrannus. 


eine esp ἀφ του Eden ere gilt aay 
Ἱμέρῳ χρίσασ', ἄφυκτον οἷστόν. ‘oy Φιρναανς 
rim: ΚΣ 0 
οἰστὸν est dissyllabon, ut semper apud Atticos. ὦ 
fia sp τω ad Med. ν. 684... 
HoH AN ΗΝ ΠΤ τ, 
εὐξζ at iat rod πὰς ΒΗ τ To nine 


“De antitatsv vocum pity λίαν, ἄγαν, πέραν. 


Recte hujus vocis (ἀεὶ) penultimam ¢ communem esse statuit Piersonus ad 


Meerin. 
“Poss son a Hec. v, 1164, 


Nescio cur miretur quis, quod οὐδένα ἢ in<de}-communem esse statuerim, 

cum idem fiat i ἰώμαι, ἰατρὸς, λίαν; et aliis. τ δὴ 
ayy Abid I Preef, ad Ηρς. xv. 

‘ ary Sayyid” 

Ultima τοῦ λίαν syllaba- ab Atticts suey sgheespeo acer: ac Tdéinefion! 

in adyerbiis ἄγαν, πέραν, gay, monuit Etymologus. ΜΟΥ͂. ἄγαν anid 
| : Monk ad Hippol. v, 264. 


oe 


, i) 
us th ws 


δ vechlipsees Βαλε cls ε anti: ia ἃ ae μόνω 


uw akipecnto dt - 

‘Nihil aah Atticos:postas varius. all, 5 ‘ante, ay, isa, eo so 
boraptis gp οὔ τ κά dy scripsissem repereris, coam seme ΠΟ rE 
2eBpUe. de al Elmsley ad Euripid. Bee ‘ 


Tos ἀράν sie non potest. 


Ye cme “ney “Ἂς he pe s 


Elidi non potest diphthongus ὦ in τοι, sed per crasin vocalem longam efficit.. 


Aristoph, Picharn, 161, SURF creepers oe 


Ὑποστένοι μέντ᾽ ἂν ὃ θρανίτες ἢ λεώς. 
Porson ad Med. ν. 809, 
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Θεὸς----μιὴ οὐ-τ-ἢ oJ—Monosyllaba. 


Lévy γαρ-ἡ θεὸς; αλλ᾽ ὅμως ἰάσιμιος. ' ἢ 
. Θεὸς est inonosyllabon, quod in ceteris casibus sepissime fit; in nomina- 
tivo “et,accusativo singulari, non raro. Veteres Attici hanc voeem libenter . 
im Sermone contraxisse videntur ; nomina enim a θεὸς incipientia errr 


Clarunt Penesiiiae ale een Oovgdrys, Θούφραστος. | 
᾿ ἢ Porson ad Orest. v. 393. 


“MH OT in Tragicis semper est monosyllabon,” dixerat Marklandus ad/ 
Enripidis Supplices 248, et Iph. Aul. 959, ““Η OY, monosyllabice;: ut sepe 
et semper.” “ Fere,” ait Brunckius ad Euripid. Orest. 598, “ addere de- 
buisset, quia contraria exempla reperiuntur, extra suspicionem et contro~ 
versiam posita, ut est illud ha, Tyr. 993, Hoke 
weed Fe "“Ἦ ῥητὸν, ἢ οὐ θεμωιτὸν ἄλλον εἰδέναι ;᾽ 


-- 


Hee 1116, cum nihil certius, quam in exemplo isto unico, quod produxit aut 
producere potuit, legendum esse ; ‘ 


Ἦ ῥητὸν, ; οὐχὶ εμυτὸν - 


Atque hoc ἌΤΗΝ ipsi Brunckio suboluit. Postea prodiit ejus editio Tra- 
gici; cujus in loco laudato recte 4-ovxx)-edidit, et in nota observat, ““Η OY, 


MH OFT apud Atticos poet ryt sunt monosyllaba.” 
_Pors.. Advers. p. 41. 


Vocalis in fine Dativi singalaris raro eliditur. 


αὶ παρὰ ay sa ξανθὴν ῥίψαι 
. Θεσσαλὸν ὑρπᾶκ. 
᾿Ἐνίλόγχον ἔχουσ, ἐν χειρὶ βέλος... 


Ὅρπακ᾽ pessime cepit Valck. post Musgravium, quasi esset ὅρπακι, vocalis 
enim in:fine Dativi singularis perraro eliditur (sexties tantum, si recte re- 


condhtns sum, in omnibus Tragicorum reliquiis), 
Monk ad Hippol. y. 220. 


Ka) μὴν egareloay; Γοργόν᾽ ὡς - χαρατόμῳ. 


Motanda elisio rara apud Atticos in fine dativi singularis. Non assentior 
E o-ad Heracl. 693, emendanti Γοργόν᾽ εἷς καράτομωον, subaudito οὖσαν. 
Vie a ingeniosam ejus notam in Addendis, ubi alia hujus elisionis. 


exempla co ere tentat. 
“ Ib. ad Alcest. y. 1137. 


Te Teme —— αὐτὰ μὴν. 


Porson ad Med. 863. ~ 
ο 


- Τέ τε nunquam Sagat Attiéi. 
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Ts, vel ye nunquam secunda pedis trisyllabi syllaba esse potest. 
f RARELY OLAS Porson Preef. ad Hee. xv. 

’ : ΤΑ ΠΕ (Ii DDE He 
“| Ti δὲ πλέον ; ἦλθον ᾿Αμφιαάίρεω γε πρὸς βίαν. σα 598 
Instéad of τί δὲ πλέον; Mr. Porson (Pref. ad Hee. p. 40) silently reads τί 
πλεῖον, which reading Mr. Gaisford has admitted into the text. It is certain, 
that in Tragic iambics, a monosyllable which is incapable of beginning a verse 
as ὧν, γὰρ; δὲ, μὲν, Te, τιξ, is very-rarely employed asthe second syllable of 
_ a, tribrach or daetyl. «To the. best of our knowledge, Aischylus affords no 
example of this license, and Sophocles’ only two: | υ ainp 4 


“Οὐδέποτέ γ᾽" οὐδ᾽ ἣν χρῇ με πᾶν παθεῖν κακόν. Phil. 999. 
Οὐδέποθ᾽ ἑκόντα γ᾽ ὥστε τὴν Τροίαν ἰδεῖν. Ib. 1392. 
Perhaps; however; ἴῃ these \versés οὐδέποτε is» to ‘be’ considered’ ‘as'dne 


word, as it is commonly represented. In the,remains of Euripides, we ‘have | 
observed the following examples: Dirgay 


; ry tres etriidbhe He ; eae wiht ' ; ; ΤΌΣ 
I. Οὐδὲ πάθος, οὐδὲ συμφορὰ θεήλατος. Or. 2. -sqortegorted 
Il.  Ξυνδεῖ. Τὸ yolpiicoy, vousmoy ἀνθρώποις ἔφυ. Phoen. 548. 
III. Ei γὰρ ἐπὶ τέρμα, καὶ τὸ πλέον ἐμῶν κακῶν. Suppl. 368. 
TV. Οὐδὲ σε φέρειν γ᾽ ἅπασιν Ἕλλησιν nang. Iph. Aul. 808. 
The common reading is, Οὐδὲ σε φέρειν δεῖ πᾶσιν. }, bare Faas 
(Ma ΕἸ δέ τι κόρης σῆς θεσφάτων μέτεστί σοι. Tb, 498. 
VIL ᾿Αλλ’ οὐχ, ὁμοίως ἂν ὃ θεὸς τιμὴν ἔχοι. Bacch. 1092. 908" 
The true reading seems to be, PRs holland sith αι, 
᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐχ ὁμοίαν, ὁ θεὸς de CMY ἔχοις, Si 
ΝῊ. Ὥστε διὰ τοῦτον real” ἀνθρώπους ἔχειν. ΤΌ. 285. 
‘Perhaps Aid τοῦτον ὥστε. : 
VILL. Οὐδέποτ᾽ ἐδόξασ᾽, Οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ γὰρ YAricd. Elect. 580. ἐν 


. τ : , Γ oe rTyRIVE ἊΨ ἀρ ‘ 

It may be observed, that in six of these eight verses, as well as in the 

verse now under consideration, the foot which we consider as licentious is 
the first foot of the verse. ᾿ 


Elmsley’s Review of Markland’s Supplices, v. 158... 


OAPs: pala) Bt ore: JEL, ΟΕ BIOS SB is 
A distinction ought to be made between the Tragic and the Comic poets. 
When we have a proper opportunity, we,will.endeavour.to demonstrate that. 
Dawes’s canon is, not so strictly observed by the Comic poets as is com- 
monly imagined.’ With regard to the Tragic poets, their practice may be 
conveniently described in the following canon : 


In Tragic iambics, the second syllable of atribrach or of a dactyl ought not 


to be either a monosyllable, which is incapable of beginning a verse, or the last 
syllable of a word. | at | ἢ 


Elmsley’s Review of Markland’s Iph. in Aulis. 
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— — ὑγὴ one delt yaw ibs 9 HLS VOR (ΠΡ ΤῊ. δὼ ͵ 
ge ie “Od | μὴν. ἐλίξας γ᾽ ἀμφὶ σὸν χεῖρας γόνυ," 
sepe additur γε in eadein sententia cum ἀλλὰ μὴν, καὶ μὴν, οὐδὲ μὴν, οὐ μὴν, 
sed pubs nisi re alio-verbo, ut breviter wibhe iad Hec. 403. 

iF tia ad Bigeeint Mo Wisi 

H iv Δ 91 δ iW oNG&S 
j tag Ney Ὁ, ΤΣ ; SdIGHIBL 2 Af af fst 
Οἱ μὲ μέντ᾽ ἄτεκνοι. τ αἰ, MSS. elisione non etende.2 ‘Admisi οἵ nist’ e Reiokié 
conjectura. Sed,cuim ill particule. μὲν ye varissimé a Tragieis eopulentur 
si quis τ΄ expungat, non vehementerrepagnemy 0... sesoy) oi) ὁ Suthers 

Tb. ad Med. y. 1090. 


ne" 


ὦ te ᾿ ἐν τ 
Οὐκοῦγε- οὔκουν. 


Discrimen quod inter οὐκοῦν et οὔκουν statuunt grammatici; verissimum est, 
si, Plutarchi, aut, Luciani: seripta: pro vere. Grecitatis. norma accipiantur. 
Apud veteres Atticos utraque particula semper propriam:suam significationem 
servat. Ego ubique οὐκ uy scribo, adhibita, Prout opus est, vel omissa in-. 
terrogatione. 

BBS πο “08d οἰδποῦν τον Elmsley ad ‘Heracl. v. 256. 


~ 


ROR MHA dad Ma ‘Ala; ov μὰ Δία, i ‘Ala. 


Post jusjurandum, qualia sunt, yy Ala, γὴ τὸν Δία, μὰ Δία, οὐ “μὰ Ala, vy, 
τὸν ᾿Απόλλω, eficetera hujusmodi,. nunquam segniter eariigt? TE, nisi alio 
vocabulo interposito,. τ 


Aristophanes Plut. 134. 144, θα δ Ae 


΄ 


΄ ει 


Καὶ γὴ Al’, icy tet γε ἥλουτεῖν ἄντικρυς. : 
Καὶ γὴ Δί᾽ εἴ. τὶ γ᾽ ἐστὶ Rapier? καὶ καλόν." 
Porson’s Adyersaria, Ρ,. Aas 


Tlgés σ᾽ ὅτι σοι. ‘ihn ἐκ ΜῊ Gop Cid. Col. v. 250. 


Ἢ ᾿ Obiserva ‘syntaxin. Grecis solenne est “in, juramento aliquid, inter 
Piepositionem et Casum δ.) interponere, . ‘Sic Euripides i in MiBPOh, y-.605. 


Ναὶ πρὸς͵ ee ὲ [imo πρός, σε τῆς σῆς δεξιᾶς εὐωλένου. it lo 


1 ISI 


ON eh 
ἥδ eorum imitatione dixit Virgilius Ain. lib. iy. y. 314. 
810 OG iit 
sit Bieisa sr peek ‘ns lacey, axe ein Ἢ 
mos 51 δὲ eiioq οἱ αρ 9 4. 


Seb ΕΣ ΕΑ δια rishi Gatos : »» Elmaley, ad Ga, Cot, Addenda, Ρ. 301. 


ν "ὶ 


τ 4 . 
ἄρ SWONS δι Ὁ κὺ re % PEN HORE ὑῶν . ὶ 55 
" Ψ pr € ‘et Ἴ Ay yew yi ; As Ἂ 
LaF SAL AO GdSWE H Bese χὰ ROH) os Ἀν ᾿ 
3 : 


: » 4 
; . 5 : Ὁ 
Ter 0% ; ey. 


SHGA ft str bdara atv To Weiyad 3 voles 


AA RETO ROR pony PRINCIPAL .USAGES Oks THE: MIDDLA 


ode VOICE OF THE.GREEK VERB,.:.) - its, tai 
WHEN ITS SIGNIFIGCATION 18 STRICTLY: colewealbe i to 24Gb 
’ μεν Qui bene dividit, bene docet. . 


re 


The first pee ay, be. called. “usages, of. refleive the fifth; the usage | va 
reciprocal signi ification. 


I. Where A. floes, the. ar on himself < or on what belongs to himself, 2. e. 
is the object ‘of his own action. 


«ἰδ yA 

“ABH gS το κοι 
2. “ipaiter δ᾽ acipity Mega ce 4 ὅγε ΩΣ i Ὁ 
oy! meee 


be i be ‘Wiiere a does th act on. some other, 0 ohject M, Felati lativel 1 8 helt 
or ano 


(in the sense of the each case a pat susie an suey 
person, B. 


ve 


τνχοβλ NOT Ee DS SHA LQ—— HON TOT 


1, A. Κατεστρέψατο τὸν Mido. 


wy: RAVE 


: paiwollel 963 003 02 DAA 
He made-the Renney subject, or Subdued jam, tohimself. 
A. Κατέστρεψε τὸν “μῆλον τῷ TB. res Pea: ays 


2. To this usage vee ‘¢he mews * wort τ een ovrrohet odd 18Ὲ oid ΤΣ 


oftos 91 s19d We. οὖ 
Κοινῇ ἀπωσάμενοι Τὸν ‘BéoBacon.. “Tthueyd. fb 18, 4 ‘milan Ce eat Oe RT 
-—: oil aft bas «ποῖον 
ΠῚ. Where A gets an act done for Ringel, or for those pelonging to him 
by B. : ΠῚ 150 51 .wonskon τὸν olsuwhovdny vb we” 
he OF Chryses it is mee Avooweros: ϑύγατφα, to: get ide deinghton released: 
by Agamemnon, on the payment of a ransom, that is, briefly to ransomwhis: 
daughter. 
Whereas of Agamemnon:it isesaid, Οὐδ᾽ ᾿ἀπέλυσδ: θύγατρα; 86, τῷ ὑΧρύδη. 
He did not grant the release, he did not release her. 

So too Chryses:to the Greeks, Παΐδα: δ᾽ éichavooute giayyes\!”) ') 8 saitgatt 
To-this head. may be: appended, ῥιδάξασθαὶ τὸν υἱὸν, ὕο get) οὐδ᾽ 5. son ἴω" 
structed. Euripides has said, witha double, idiom; Medea; νυ 297.) παῖδας 
ys eB way vaadige ἡ». γοβαῦς,. 

di dx: 21o0i#8990 ὁαίοϑ πὸ απο ἴοι ΠῚ 


Qui: selena Bea to ΓΞ a thi to-lend, sisidltaxBiorq od bluow ΓΒ ει 


᾿Δανείξομιαί, to Bet a loan, to boi POW, | “A from B. gout ΠΡ ΘΑ͂ ods 
ἌΡΕΙ 9} 6 μ258 aving Υ̓͂. 10 “Qwt 
‘Bo {00 | in the epigram χρήσας, having. ent ; é ᾿κρραμονορ rowed, 1. 


“LOT 291 Jiymedw soitos odt Sion 
* Avépa, +S λιπόγυιον ὑπὲρ γώτοιο A 78 “ὦν to shies od wnt 
"Hye, πόδας χρήσας;. ὄμματα χρῆσι ἔ955..19 οὗ yoddi—<es08' ψ 


st vilgo ws κα hojvers ody μα 
Again κρῆσαι,. to utter a response ; : χρήσασθαι, to Wet ἧς $7 sponse y eee 


sult an oracle. 
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mc ‘Where, in such verb8‘as xonrouas, lugeo ; cedoual, τἰλλομαὶ, &c. the 


direct action is doué by A on! himself; but'an accusative ‘or other case fol- 
lows of B, whom that. action farther regards..., , 


]. . Sead υὐεἴπερ ἂν αὐτὸν 
Σεύωνται ταχέες τε κύνες, κ. τ΄. λ. Iliad. I’, 26, 


τ Although fleet dogs stir themselves in pursuit of | hint. he 


SARS fas Se Διωνύσοιο ἐν έφυῦ Oe? 
Lb Be pty BE aoe res provsus ὁ alia. " 
Again, 
Πρῶται τὸν γ ἄλοχός τε φίλη, καὶ. πότνια μήτηρ, 
Τιλλέσθην. Ὡ.. 710. x. 


Tore their hair in mourning over him. 


But κείρομαι is differently used. Bion has κει ἰράμενοι χαίτας ἐ ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αδωνιδι, not 


ΓΝ 


Ἄδωνιν. To this class belong φυλάττω: and guna 


dBi LEDS ay ST τὸ 
Φυλάξαι τὸν παῖδα.--φυλ ἀξασθαι τ' τὸν Λέοντα. 


And so too the  Nallan tn mu vie 
| NOS εἰπῶν, οὔ παῖδοφ ὀῤέξωτο: as Ἕκτωρ» 
ἱ Stretched out, his.arms.to receive his sons. ͵ 


Thus far the reflexive uses : now the, reciprocal use;., 


V. Where. the action is recip ycal betwixt, two. persons or patties, and LA 
does to Β what"B’does to’ Ay” ad verbs of contract, quarrel, war, recon= 
Be dari and the like : — 

d οἷ romolsd seodt 101 10 aisemid 10} 

“Ἕως ἂν Maastshiale τὸν πόλεμον. Demosth: Philip. ‘A $6 —Till « we shall 
have put an\énd:to the asta mth wes are. menghaed: incutelaice by awe 
preity at eipond .2i teil? οὗτοι ὃ 


ὙΠ a‘very diferent gobsep a0 flaws, is: pepe used i= Ato ἽΝ, 
1911: ϑιῦϑλϑι σα DID 9 } 
Tlapyver δὲ ( ᾿Αλκιβιαδηφ)ικαὶ τῷ Τισσαφέρνηῃ μὴ ἀμὸν ὁ δέλώννς φὸν αἰὐλεβὼν 
διαλῦσαι. e Thucyd, viii. δ᾽ 46,:-- 1 beim no ang Oates an ὀκὼ to a: war 
between the:two conflicting parties in Greece..y «Ὁ od. .bedafa 


Remark.—Though on some occasions the active voice is fe} YAS the 
middle would be propiérs thateis, where theact is denoted without.relation to 
ite agent, though-theresdo aff, exist.a middle rer so.to denote it,yet where the 


voices exist a actual use, the mid le enoting ‘the action relatively to 

the EES Sa ER OPPS Wery Seldon} if ‘ever, in pure Attic used to de- 
rs the action when, ἧς re oe another pers son. Ex, gr., ‘lordvas τρόπαιον 
may be said of an ar ‘eréct th eir own ‘trophy; τὰν for it is true, as far as 
it goes—they do erect Ν ΕΣ “But ἐστήσατο τροπαίον cannot be said of 


him Barks | erected a ἽΝ: for RRB buts ἔστησεν only, 


suvongee “vis. ΘΗ ING. T 
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apaliagld: 4 “CANONES DAWESIANT } Mise σον 


Ν᾿ 


WS »Ὰ, γᾶ. 3h ἘΠ 0 τὶ ) LAS VOD LOK 


aT Goede’ τ ὙΠ ΘΑ, περιοῖδε ΠΝ vetat Grecorum Seriptorom - 


consuetado.” St Οὐ ρὲ 11: Ed: BL νεῖ, © dak 048 
‘Phe ‘particle ay giving the idea of a contingent or: SSnaitiohee eveétit, goes 
. \with the past tenses only ‘of the indicative’ mood ;' out of which’ number 
περιοῖδε is excluded, as being strictly what Clarke calls the present” a 
tense. (Vid. ad Iliad. AY ν..37. Wats 


l, ἔτυπτον dv—Tshould have been. striking. 


(Sometimes translate, ἢ should have penton.) 
te 


2. ἐτετύφη dy—I should have done striking. may ZARB bale Ὁ sinigo odd _ 


3. ἔτυψα ἐς 


diy I should have stridkent'\> λον Saws: S10 
ἔτυπον : 


ee? eV V Joa V IO Le} ath AIDA 
The same, mutatis Lscrascuatiale for the past tenses of ἡνήσκω.. 


[4 ανίὸ ἃ διέ oon ᾿ Ὁ a: εἶ a 
ἡ ΑἸ τα OD STHIBG 5 Hiss ΧΕ ΒΩ Vv OL DF 


* IL, 


ἐς Vocula,é ὅσωι et, similes pp thtie. αν non. nisi cum altera aie entn ς con- 
struuntur.” [M, Οὐ Ὁ. 79. Bd: B. Pp. 82.] 

The passage itself. from ‘which this remark arises; may uabily be found in 
the Anabasis of Xenophon. (Lib, 1.5.9.) Ayaog yy 6 Κυρος σπευδὼν πασᾶν 
τὴν ὁδον--- νομίζων, ὅσῳ fuer” ἂν ϑαττον ελθοὶ, τύσουτῳ ππαρασχευαστοτερῷ βαδίλει 
μᾶχεισθᾶι.. HT. Pes. ΝᾺ 

By transposing ὧν, and by altering the future μαχείσθαι, which’ does ‘not 
keep that particle’s. company, into Wbioceoan, Dawes (with the approbation » 
of Porson). has..corrected, the passage, thus : eR” Ys ὅσῳ. (βῆ, τῶν Ἐπ’ 
FG β. μοχεσθαι---κο τ. Agr 

1, The position,of dv, as aboves, athe ree of. ‘thi ping, dat ree ‘by. ran 
infinitive mood to: ywhich /it refers, is very common ith Attic | reek Ἧς fa 
Dawes abundantly shows it from, Xenophon.) 1 Ἶ 

2. Ὅυῳ and similar words ) are.much, ysed with, ἂν. aa the bjun ixe 
mood, it is true; but according to circumstances’ which will =a rte 
selves, they are used with the optative, and with the indicative also sometimes. 

a. Whatever part you shall’ have acted towards your parents, goun children 
also will act towards you; and with good reason. —O\So9e KS τὸν ow 

Οἷός περ ‘av “περὶ τοὺς ᾿"γογεῖς ᾿ γένη, τοιοῦτοι καὶ οἱ σαυτοῦ παῖδες περὶ σὲ 
γενήσονταϊ" εἰκότως. ¥ 

B: Act’ such a part towards your parents, a you evil Bis your | own 
children to act towards yourself!"* © SLOW it 

Τοιοῦτος γίγνου κατὰ τὸὺς γονεῖον οἴους εἶν, dae ΔῈ ἐραυεαν, γίγνεσθαι τοὺς 
σαυτοῦ παῖδας. τῷ 

γ' There is not a man Ἢ living whom he would have tes tock of attacking 
than him. , 

Οὐκ ἔστιν, ἐφ᾽ dvriva ἂν ἧττον, 7 ἐπὶ τοῦτον, Foe. 

Of the two passages which shall be given from Demosthenes, the first 
shows a syntax very common atid legitimate ‘in’ Attic “prose ; while! the 
second: eb bits two instances, the one correct, the other suspicious;:/at least 
to my apprehension of it. 


Sada i Ai λ 


‘ 
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Kal yao οὗτος ἅπασι τούτοις, οἷς dv rig μέγαν αὐτὸν ἡγήσαιτο,---ἔτ᾽ ἐπισ'- 
φαλεσττέραν αὐτὴν [τὴν Μαχεδυνμοὴνδύγαμιν] κατεδκεύοκέν ἑαυτῷ. Olynthiac. 
Α. ὃ 5 


In -the.same section, The subjects of Philip, says the orator, λυποῦνται 
καὶ συνεχῶς ταλαϊπωζοῦσιν, οὔτ᾽ Em! τοῖς ἔργοις; οὔτ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῖς αὐτῶν ἰδίοις 
ἐαήμιενοι, διατρίβειν, οὔ) ὅσ᾽ ἂν πορίσωσιν, οὕτως ὅπως ἂν δύνωνται, ταῦτ᾽ ἔχοντες 
Ἰαβέσθαι, κεκλεισμένων τῶν εὐπορίων σιῶν ἐν τῇ χώρᾳ διὰ τὸν πόλεμον... 0.0 

Translate thas: Nor, able.to, oh ose of such articles as they max. produce, 

in the way they micut ἄρον λον tine ys in their power to do, on account of 

nd to preserve the Atticism, read—drws dy δύναιντο. 6 

3. It is well known, that the following construction, suppresso. dy, is 

favoured by the Tragic writers. [R. P. ad Orest. v. [41:7 Ὅπου δ᾽ ᾿Απόλλων 

σχαιὸς ἢ, τίνες σοφοί ; Electr. Eurip. v. 972: But this stppression of dv with 
the optative also deserves remark.» oboe B\icode A — eis gt 


at Wi 
| 


Οὐκ ἔστιν, ὅτῳ μείζουνὰ, μδιραν sos Twode Lake Ὁ 
Νείμιαιμ, ἢ σοί. Prom. Vinct. vvs 299, 300: 
The following passages demand a separate consideration : 
: j > ~ 5 ? 
Ey σοὶ γάρ ἐσμεν! dvdca δ᾽ ὠφελεῖν, dg’ wy 
ΠΡ ΤῊΣ ἘΠΕ ΕΟ τε Kon δύναιτο, καλλιδ δ ΠΟΥ ον CE? Re vy. 814; 5. 
estos oct yipdney κράτιστον, ζῆν, ὅπως δύγαιτῳ ris. Tbid. γ.. 9709. 
Aud. this, ᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰ, βούλει, ἔφη, ὦ πάπῆε, ἡδέως με θηρᾶν, ἄφες παντὰς τοὺς 
κατ᾽ ἐμὲ διώκειν καὶ διαγωγίζεσθαι, ὅπως ἕκαστος TH κράτιστα δύναιτο, 
EY ORE UB ir wniriagna, ord πὰ 564}. στ 
οι δαθτάσε, sit Hiry BU \aptts edd: 2 tri (ὃ 
* te Prestandum in me recipio Sérmonis Attici rationem” ροβέυϊατο vel τοι 


γ. moi tis ἂν τράποιτο; whither should one betake himself ae oie 
33h , ay Tihs 20 3 SL n 9 {Μ. ς, 75. 834]. Ed. B. 78, 339. 


Ryo σιωπῶ τῷδε γ᾽, Ran. ubi de Euripide Eschylus, 

aay : Must I hold my tongue for this coxcomb? . τ 

pipes 1s ὀξυδῦμο Ὑ Gece, τὶ σοὶ AD. κατἀφαγειῖν ; 

; al, what must I give you to eat? 

nb} Tih, ISMoni ahi 4 : 

(y Dawes's account justly exhibits) the first and second verbs thus used, not 

‘as ofthe: present: indicative serving instead of the future; ‘sed forme sub- 
“ae 


Junctivee, que’ temporis futuri vi ‘quodammodo ‘now Taro) gaudety vel potius 
Bn ap τι proprio ad i ἵνα, sive xe ne peeisnonicm omer Slee: γί τε εν 


5 gat , et 
mls, - Bogus, mans leeds μὴ τρέσῃς μιάσματος... 5 ᾿ 
ag ὦ Tod ous μετασχεῖν», ἀλλ᾽ ἐλευθέρως βάνω. Ἠῶ: 558). ΕΝ 


«“«Θάνω subjunctivus est, ut alibi passim. Subj netivi primam sa 
pluralem eo sensu quo, Anglice dicitux,,. let’ ie, passim occurrere nemo 
‘nescit. Rarius, nec tamen valde raro, adhibetu ur. prima pei πᾶ singularis ea 
si uificatione ua dicunt nostrates, let me die. In Med. 1275, verba παρέλθω 
δόμους sine inte rrogatione recte exnibent ead. plerzeque.”” P. rani! Annot. 


. gu Jocumss)\, ΕΙΣ Wd)’ 1 δὰ i MISMAT UF γον 59) actos hig XD, SN Yet oo ba hk ; 
yp sO) τὰ ΣΟΥ ἀν τ aes ryt + Tia 5 Oy, ϑθαθμε, 
th ἔρον 8 Maden. the passage stands thus : ᾿ 
' ὰ : ἊΣ Sb δόμροὺς ἢ pital ever" i olor aie a Ὁ 


τὰ (δ asdan A. «ἀοήαοπο Αὐκεῖ μοὶ τέκνοις. 6Ὸ Ὁ πο eee base 
whi ee require to be translated with obilacteteiibl ce hacteét ‘thas. τ “sf Shall 
I not enter the house ?—I am Sage deed to save the children from murder.” 


. Our obligations to Mr, Elmsley are very great already ; but it is in his 
power to render‘a yet more Substantial sétvice to the interests of Greekllitera- 
‘ture, if he would condescend to adopt the folowing'suggestion. °liv scattered 
publications, he’ has! demonstrated) or réridered AE μι φεροδανι many rales 
generally, if not universally observed, in the practice ttic prosodyy ety- 
mology, and syntax. For the benefit of those whom Mr. Porson called his 
« tironcs,” why should not Mr. Elnsléy rediwce* into a®more didactic form, 
and into a shade more accessible’ for ‘reference and consultation, what he has 
so largely contributed ?’'That préss ‘which’ in the year 1745 gave Dawes’s ~ 
Miscellanea Critica to, the perusal of Greek scholars,.would be proud t to <i 
in the year 1815.ἃ work of similar values but of more mature execution. 


ad roepaim $68 Tees Ὁ ᾿ ΠῚ Δ y RY, οι ἐν ἢ ἢ dex Δι is "ny i 


; MTR εἶ 4brtm AM, ne 


Kai μὴν ὅποτε τι σχευᾶριον του Sener 
Ὑφείλου, ἐγ, ce λάγθανειν ἐποίουν wer. Plut. 1141. og. 


« Poeseos Atticz ratio istiusmodi hiatum, qualis in altero (cea conépiditar, 
in versibus hae et trochaicis omnimodo vetat. Deinde ipsam orationem 
ὁπότε Uoercv.—[When you actually had stolen some one specific thin, | 
ἐποίουν act soloecam esse assevero ; sermonis autem indo ‘OL, aie a 
ὑῷελοιο. Itaque naan a re RDA ον δ" ld oa SHE μὴ ᾧ MC. 
216. Ed. 8.215, 216.) 3 hae niaciiiee tala dete 

4.3. x Og Δ, t AEE SRE TE 
Fielding and Young thus ΤΟΥ the | ‘passage, ὙΠ enough : was ΩΣ 

Why, when you used to filch any vessel ‘from bid master; Τ abwaysa assisted 

you in concealing it [the theft.]- 


“The nature of those circumstances which demand this ‘usage’ of ὅποτέ with — 
the optative mood, if not ‘sufficiently clear frony the instance'thus’given, is 
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determined by several other inAtanenS which Dawes has, Ρρράμρσά μοί, ὅποτε 
_ Similarly employedey) 94 se) hued: 
Οἱ εἴπου alae in the same usage ‘preceding the optative, “with the preter- 
imperfect tense (for that is the idiom) ‘of the indicative mood incthe other 
member of the sentence, Dawes has oe ‘proof quite safficients:. [M. C. 256. 


ah Arent ; bal τ τὴν a 
en de κάλλῃ δὼ ΡΠ or a ; ὰ a wee bil ¢h 

ES ait OT φι Awy BA ene Mon ; oh, ing sin q 

obAigan ὁ ; ΠΒΚΑΛΙΕΝ ἡ δυστηνος. Λ΄. 4 Aingon 


at + ‘ [3 

εοσιχὰ, £o Ὁ (Δ * ony p36 15 bho taodidxe ae 194 ὃ! , Sophoel. 1 ‘Tra febitn: 924. 

And wandering up and oh the house, whenever she saw a  Faciauetd do- 
mestic, so oft the ‘wretched aan Want weep. 
: 5536 ΘΌΏΒΖΘΒΕΟ 9) ΠΌΠΟΙ se noei0L a) 

The pasticls ἐπεὶ occurs in. a similar construction. Καὶ οἱ μὲν ὦ ονο!, ἐπεί 
τις διώκοι, προδραμόντες ἂν εἱστήκεσαν". (tty 1% τοῦ ἵππου θᾶττον ἔτρεχον") 
καὶ πάλιν, ἐπεὶ πλησιάζοι ὁ esos, ταυτὰ ἐποίουν. enophon. Anabas. Ρ. 45. ex 
‘emendatione Porsoni;)\quem vide adi Sencar ne sritips oy ; 

εἴ Wr vas ant ΟὟ i cath νὰ Lo Bh) 5002 OF στο ὸ 


V. 


amt fe et 3 dud’ - vbesetle ΠΝ 
o19§/ Quod )autem, ‘ornditissimas, gnosque, videtur fefellisse, observare libet, 

»Merbaistius formes cujus,est, ἀεισοι; nusquam, vel notione optativa adhiberi, 
Wek cumovocila κεν sive ay anette i is HPPPROR RPE preeteritis signification 
futura Garpe tier mie | 


aii 2 ---ἰ OW Διὶ \ TVET | 


fi 
« ! ; 


in roi cbi ‘Ry ag wy, μειράκιον ΗΠΕΙΛΗΣ᾽ ὅτι, 
andod Του, Επξι σοὺς. δικαίους. καὶ; φοῷους και. δα 40> 
gory i Movous BAAIOIMHN.+-Plut. 88,” [M. Ὁ. 108. Ed. B. 105.) 


ΟΥ̓Κ, I when a ‘Stripling threatened that I ‘would visit the honest and ὃ wise and 
onan os no others. 


1... If this dictum be true, andL have met with nothing to disprove it, all 
the other usages of the future oo. must be strack off the roll without 
delay. 


a. ἕησοιτε: fare ye ‘well os Naja’ ei futtriin istiuS forme tribuitur.” 
we C.ii.) Ed. B. ii.) weit 


‘ +B: μαλλον αν ἐσοιμήν; * locutio est Gites ignota, Futurum utique forme 
tative nihilo rectius cum particula ay conjungitur, quam optanti teibudiit,’ 
(M. CC, iv. Ed. B,.iv.}. 

2: The future infinitive, it has ‘been already remarked, keeps no company 
with the particle dy. The aversion to πρὶν preceding it in what is called 
government, seems pretty much the same. Mr. Elmsley (ad Jph. Aul. ν. 1459.) 
has justly suggested, that πρὶν σπαράξεσθαι κόμας, is ἃ Solecism. The looser 
»ousage ofthe aorist, infinitive, with yor without. it, affords no. excuse for 
breaking down the narrow fence of its neighbour. 


3.0 For the:same reason, Mr. Elmsley, ad, Iph. T. y. 937. appears to me 
justly to. condemn κελευσθεὶς δράσειν as not legitimate Greek ; while (ad (Εὰ 
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Ἐὰν. 2/2.) he does not with equal decision’ second the Scholiast, who in’ ‘ré- 
ference ἕο εὔχόμαι inv. 269, writes anes Cee δεῖ ΡΩΝ οὐ φθερεῖσθαι, 
«The syntax of the line: | 


AAA wile προεθηκεν ελευθεριὴς omonawe ey 


is condemned by Dawes, on the very same principle. ‘ Nec vero futurum 
verbo 'προεθηκεν commode subjungi potest,” [M. ¢ εἰ, Ed. B. aie Ὁ 

ε ody 

4 . dn, the syntax. of μέλλω, the infinitive pba following it most mec 

occurs in, the future tense, but not universally, The authority of Porsonia 

Orest. v+.929.: on v. 1594, μέλλω κτανεῖν, has. pronounced, ‘ aoristum, recte 

postponi verbo μέλλειν,᾿ Mr, Elmsley ad Heraclid.v. 710. gives his sentence 

thus on the subject: ‘Ubicunque levi, emendatione pro γράψαι τοδίϊταὶ 
potest γράφειν aut Fists restituendum mihi videtur.” - 

42 ipa j : Hoy ) ΠΥ, SLIVER Ve 

ἐν Sapp οί ὅτ. ϑ δον σ 

ὦ Mt pa ἪΡ .#@bigis 1 9 Π 975 3 antie ὋΝ 


4 » 
: ΠΣ 


“Nos primi monemus, forme verboy um optative, cum certis ‘yoeulis, i ive 
puta, oppa, et wy, conjuncte eum esse usum, ut verbis de tempore non nisi 
preterito usurpatis subjungatur, istique adeo Latinorum tempori AMAREM 
respondeat ; subjunctivum contra verbis non nisi presentis vel future sig 
nificationis subjungi, atque alteri isti apud Romanos tempori AMEM respon- 
dere.” [M. Ὁ, 82, 3. 272. 329=85. 268. 321.] 


Generally speaking, where a purpose, end, result, is denoted by the: help 
of the particles, ἵνα, ὄφρα, μὴ, &e. 
4 Te ΤΕ both the action and the purpose of it belong ep hiring to, time ois 
the purpose is  ἀομρίο by the optatave mood only: xa" y inidw ose 

Π. If aoe action bees to time pr sdask or fatned, ‘the purpose is douaad 
by the subjunctive and not: otherwise. 

This is remarkably well illustrated by Dawes out of Homer and Plato. In 


the Iliad E. 127, 8. we read, 


Αχλὺν δ᾽ au ros cm’ ὀφθαλμιων ἑλοῦ, ἡ πριν ἐπηὲν,. 
ΟΦΡ᾽ ev ΤΙΝΩΣΚΗ͂ΙΣ ἡμεν. Geovende καὶ ἄνδρα 


ες ΕΝ HAVE REMOVED the mist Jrom thine eyes, that thot MAYS DISTINGUISH, 
&e. a? 
In the eed AlSbinads of Plato, sub finems ὥσπερ Τῷ Διοβηδεν en 
Abyvay Ὅμηρος. ἀπὸ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν A®EAEIN τῇ» ἀχλὺν, 


foil 3g 
: 


ΟΦΡ᾽ ‘Ev ΓΙΝΩΣΚΟΙ γμὲν θεον᾽ bint ing ἄνδρα." πον 


) JANDA vl ον 


“© Homer tells us that Minerva REMOVED the mist from] his GOS that he pany 
DISTINGUISH, &c.” 


Briefly, it is right to say; ἐπορεύθη, i ἵγα patos, ©” 
and πορεύεται or πορεύσεται, ἵνα ἰναθη: 
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Yet,a few, remarks, may) be, useful, and even, necessary, to assist the young 
scholar in discriminating betwixt, real exceptions,and such only as appear so 
to be: for no one mistakes the following modes of syntax.as)legitimate. 


CVALTHETEVUYs ὅπως μὴ οἴχοιτο. 
τότε γὰρ ἐφυλάττετε, ὅπως μὴ οἴχηται. 
τι el Ra ῶΥ O94i¢ ; ; ‘ 7 ‘ L YG Ὧϑι 
1. Since the Greek aorist, like the Latin preterite, is not only taken ‘in 
the narrative way, as ἔγραψα, I wrote, but sometimes also in the use of our 
présent perfect, I have written; it may in its latter usage be followed by the 
subjunctive. The remarkis Dawes’s, when Speaking ‘most exactly’ ot’ ‘the 
dramatic passage of Homer as varied in narratiomby Plato, wiz supra. Pro- 
fessor Monk, ad Hippolyt. ν᾿ 1294, has shown very clearly, under what cir+ 
cumstances this syntax is legitimate. ~ Mr Aesth pues 


rg ris pio 


we ἡ ὦ 


2. Since,,in narrating past events, the Greek writers, particularly the 
Tragics, often employ the present injone part, with the aorist in the other 
part of the sentence, [vid..R. P.. ad Heeub. v. 21.] as well as vice versa, we 
are not to wonder, if a syntax like the, following be sometimes presented, ᾿ 
With ὅστις or with Bae og NRG GBR a 


AN ἘΠῚ 


MAA ANA modaist romionited obs δἰ ΤΠ δα Υ̓ ; 
vip oil lo Phe ἀπε κηρύσσει, [revera, ἐκήρυξεν} tit 
ρα δον MAMA ποραδατίς MOBO! Fr Bet [5116 soar. 


«« He proclaimed such a reward to any one, that suou.p. discover the meaning 
ofthe riddle.” Mob δὲ Jlegt on rts sia with | oe, 
‘e834 Ifthe verb denoting the principal act, while it is true of the present 
time which it directly expresses, be virtually true of the past also in its be- 
inning and continuance, the leading verb may stand in the present tense, 
πᾶ γοῦ tle purpose be denoted by ‘the optative mood. In this way, I ven- 
ture, though with some timidity, to translate the following passage of the 
Hanwjrvi Qhe-24ioli to ino ἈΠ yd Hotaweulli Now viisdiame 
Εἶτ᾽ οὐχ ὕβρις ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ πολλὴ τρυφὴ, 
"Or ἐγὼ μιδντῶν Διόνυσος; υἱὸς Σταμνίου, “ὦ 
Αὐτὸς. βαδίζω. καὶ πογῶ,, τοῦτον δὶ ὀχω, 6: 
Ἶνα μὴ ταλαιπωροῖτο, μήδ᾽ ἄχθος φέροι; 
ΡΎ Ὄ TAY AM νὰ LOW SIPS ONS MOT SI ϑ GI OM ee 
ac Is i not quite abominable, ‘that T the mighty Bacchus wave BEEN 
trudging on foots while Ihave had this fellow well-mounted, that he mucur feel 
no fatigue ?” ΠΝ ocx GE worry 7 τον iit 
To escape from the emendation of Brunck, and with a view to suggest an 
idea which may perhaps be supported ere long by better,authority, I risk at 
all events a modest conjecture for the’present. 


«ει 5 


JIHOl f Sbh. is bd εἴ ἡ dah ore 3 Vina . ᾿ Lt ἃ ay ἐν xy τ ; Sie 
4. Th passages where either syntax would be legitimate in,other xespects, 
some peculiarity of the case determines the choice at. once. ᾿ 
The following passage, presents just, such an instance... |... 


tats 
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Ἡ γὰρ νέους ἕρποντας εὐϊῥενεῖ adios, ove BNP τοὺ atuouseg 
Ἅπαντα παγνδοκοῦσα παιδείας ὄτλον, | ear Ibe 
ee Ebgehan’, ιοἱκιστῆραξ' ὥσπιδηφόρους “οὐ Tey τ τῇ 
; ΠΟΤ 


Πιστοὺς, ὅπως yee πρὸς χρέος. Vk ὁΠ 0 
' ᾿ τὶ Thebs'¥ vv. 720% sy 
There is nothing 7 in vy. 19, 20. to ‘aaa the: iabding woh: She’ 
HATH REARED, that you may become.” But in vv. 17, 18, the decision lies. 
μὰ = REARED you in tender and helpless ne ae that ἔρυξάμν» become one 
wr Fu loyal guards.” Tip: Ma 
en Porson, ad Pheen. v. 68, writes thus: « Deinde κρανία! pro. 
κραίνωσιν edidit Brunckius, ex Dawesii precepto, Misc. Crit. p.. 82. Sed 
hane regulam non videntur per omnia seryasse Tragici. Confer Hee. 1128—. 
1133.” ἔπ] 126.] He refers to a passage, singularly awkward, and if if | 
be allowed to stand correctly at. present, bidding more defiance. to! ets 


Canon, than nd other which it has yet fallen 1 in BY way ‘to observe. moses 
pie ks ye i? Of Ἢ em 
Educa, μή σοι πολέμιος λειφθεὶς ὁ ὁ παῖς θυ ϑ SIs, 
Τροίαν αϑροίσῃ καὶ ξυνοικίση πάλιν" 
Γνόντες δ᾽ ᾿Αχαιοὶ ζώντα Πριαμιδιῶν THA ciairvus HM YO Ἢ 


Φευγῶν & ἐς αἷαν αὖθις αἵροιεν στόλον, Se "TOUTO. AA 
Κάπειτα Θρήκης πεδία φρίβοιεν rade sh sin tld pes 
Λεηλατοῦντες" γείτοσιν δ᾽ εἴη nanpy oN. Δ Δ: ἣν 
Τρώων, ἐν ᾧπερ γῦν, ἄναξ, ἐκάμγομεν.".: 


. 
ay 
Ye 


τ 

Had the irregularity lain on the other side, had he begun ik the tative 
and from inadvertence of mind been led by: other’ thoughts to he pt the 
subjunctive afterwards ; the knot might then have had an easy solution. 

As it is, Dr. Blomfield’s.ingenions. and’ perhaps just mode:of ‘settling thie’ ἢ. 
point in other passages, can hardly be applied to this. ‘ 

«« Verum fac aliquando subjunctiyum de re PRIS adhibuerint, punquam 
tamen optativum de re presenti usurparant.’ Theb. ΕΝ Fees 


ΠῚ. A third syntax yet remains ; which; thoogh never, i believes noticed 


by Dawes, deserves a plage heres inegee eu ΓΗΊΥΦΖΗΜΙ ττυὸ Sich 
ἊΡ Asin fy ne tien not ons, gyi 

Ti δῆτ᾽ 2 ἐμοὶ τῆν κὔρδοιν ἃ ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν τάχει εἴδους 
ῤῥιψ' ἐμαυτὴν τῆσδ᾽ ἀπὸ: τυφλοῦ ergs }0 heod od? το 1} A 

Ὅπως, πέδῳ σκήψασα, τῶν ποίντων. ἥνόνων. b582 ints ed ¥ leyoibonraros. 

Ἀπηλλάγην : κρεῖσσον! γὰρ εἰράσαξ! θανέῖϊν sr it. ocd 10 gong ab yqasa 
oH τὰς ἁπάσας ἡμέρας: Lom vireo ee oi t6 bobistte. \sxleie Sh 


NicPromaz Vinotli vee '7326, LOb..¥ 
I have selected this passages, for two-reasonss Uf readily presents its own 


meaning, and shows the class of construction to which it belongs. But 
Heath: wanted,to.alter it; frourthe. confusion ii hisomind of the rules oP Datins” 
with those of Greek syntax ; and his note affords a peculiar specimen OP that aids 
influence operating in’ such, matters, | which ch Late: be apenas inthe’ few” 
remarks prefixed to these Canons... Tey jidibs boogee ent al 
«Ut constet grammatica stag omnino legendum ἡπαλλαγεῖην, ejecta 
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particula γὰρ, que paulo post apne, ποὺ redundet metram.” Hraru 
ad loc. 

As every scholar possesses ‘the Pippsivion [v. 43. edited by Professor 
Monk, and the Gidipus Rex; [ve 1389.) by Mr. Elmsley, it’ is unnecessary to 
giveany particular/éxplanation of what they have so well developed. Her- 
mann also may be consulted with aiventese, | in his AupaletOness No, 440, on 
iprecirenk Ἰβέορνᾳ, οἵ ieee) t amoabtina o2..0° wart | 


ING St19990 Ἢ 0 


ph 6 Exigit sermonis stat, ut Scales ou μὴ ἐλ cum fata init icativo ver a 


- Aoristo altero forma’ subjunctive: éorstruantur.’” S—M;-C: 922-92} 


bfeLegitime constrvitur voctla brws,‘altéra - μῆ vel comite vel’ absente,. cut, 


Aori8to secundo formie vel activa ver ited rae» uti et cum Peta pris mo Passivay 
[M 1102122832953042275 98 " we Ob 2 


ἐς εν οὐ !α οὐ δα verbo: sBbj anit vis ‘oti conjincta’ calteram’ ‘itidem: Ae 


comitem postalat??® ΟὙΝΕ ΟΣ 8540:5891.7 Ὁ 19 5250 
According to Dawes mae he. following forms oF Se ha instance, 


are correct. : 


Pe ae ° 


1], ΟΥ̓ MH δυσμενηξ' BEM pn: : a δὴ a Re 
2. Add’ ΟΥ̓ΠΟΤ’ ef epnunye MH- ΜΆΘΗΙΣ aes Fes ees 
3. Δεδοιχ᾽ OILQE MH τευξομᾷι κακοδαίμονος": 7 
᾿ [σκεπτέον, ὅπως τοῦτο ϑάθη.} ..Ὁ 

dese i tape va αἴσθωνται ταῦτα J 


ogo se ᾿ es μὴς τυρϑηφε, 


4 πὸ: Ke Hoe ¥eKS Cf bet 


fee ΤΩΣ amongst others: are not legitimate: -- 


1. ΟἹ Ὧ9 


PP Ov py dayore: Read, ‘Ov μὴ! ΛΗΡΗΣΕΙΣΙ. 

8. Ὁπῶς δὲ τοῦτο μὴ διδαξης μηδενα. Read, ὅπως μὴ διδαξεις. 
9. τολλλ᾽ οὐτι μ᾽ εκφυγηέειλκαϊψηῤῳ πόδι... {Hecub. 1038=1030.] Read, 
Αλλ᾽ ovr MHKOYTHTE. ““ Dawesius sagaciter, licet thinus recte-” R. Ρ. 
With the great critic pineal fhetetors, ἃ “gis i. οὔτι μὴ φύγητε λαιψηρῷ 


ποδὶ. 
A. Under the head of No. 8, which i is a case sof elliptic construction, may 


commodiously be classed a.most.ingenious.-recovery of error, and a most 


happy y defence of the true’ but’ suspected lection: 
iske, offended at the awkwardness which nobody can deny, of Hecuba, 


γ. -. WB; corrected, the verse as follows : 
wife eft et Opera κισσὸς: δρυὸς ὅπως; τῇ ἡσδ᾽ ἔξομαιΣ. 


ind 


fe π his first edition of ἊΝ Hecuba, waaphed the corréction, with 


this remarkrsiyo | 
“ὅμοια emendatio.est Reislai! tiro bate, quod: habent'Aldus’ét MSs.” 


In his second edition, ne rostangs pes genuing: shapes a 


Boop wHRYRsARs 
ὁποῖα κισσὸς Ἰδρυῦν, ὦ ὅπως τῆσδ᾽ Homan, 


7. μᾶς 
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As the ivy clings to the oak, let me cline tomy dadshter here. “The jingle 
of the Greek, which one wonders. did not offend the nice ear r of Euripides, 
disappears in the English translation: . 

Porson’s note enlarged shall be given ‘at full Pe gth. 

“* oor emendatio est Reiskii pro ‘roi, aver habent Aldus et MSS. a 
Brunckio et. Beckio recepta. Pro ὅπως 8. οὕτως. Sed) re perpénsa, huic 
emendationi diffidere coepi, et vulgatum defendi posse odie censeo. Ple- 
rumque quidem. ὅπως vel ὅπως μὴ cum secunda persona, aliquando cum tertia 
construitur, rarius cum prima. Aristophanes. Eccles..296. Ὅπως δὲ τὸ 

σύμβολον Λαβόντες ἔπεα. πλη- σίοι καθεδούμεθα. Plene dixit post paullo, , 
Ὅρα δ᾽ ὅπως θήσομαι τούσδε τοὺς ἐξ ἄστεος.  Antiphanes Athenzi ITI. p. 123. 
. Β. Ὅπως ὕδωρ ἔψοντα μηδέν᾽ ὄψομαι: Retinenda etiam videtur vulgata 

Troad. 147. lectio, frustra a Musgravio sollicitata.. Marne δ᾽ ὥς τις ararels 
κλαγγὰν Ὄρνισιν, ὅπως ἐξάρξω ᾿γὼ Moray.” 
- Phe curious reader will do well\ to compare this note ‘with the roms of 
Mr. et te ad hayek 930. Sub harap - est. 


TRF ine 9 J 2 atts ἐδ δ 


drawn from Homer, the vast ocean of jellies diteratures Bat ink asia 
great deal of the original diction of Homer, had become obsolete in, the age; of 
Pericles, and a great deal of recent varnish was, afterwar 5. put, on. by, 

Scholars of Alexandria, let it be understood, that we bortow i istration, from, 
Homer only where he was ‘copied or followed by. the Attic Writers ;,, while 


against their demonstrated practice—in the rae ‘discussions=-b affor 
no authority at all.  [Iliad, φ' 195; &e.] ie J . 


aim - ἜΜ: 4“. ΘΠ Οϑ0 6117 
τῶ t Πρ η 


α΄ Αἰ very ingenious ‘iat is started ees abl i φοὰς ἐπ, ; Mr. Blmsh msley,,in, 
his €riticism on Gaisford’s edition of Mark land's ions des. (Qu view, 
June, 1812; pp. 453) 4.7 ad’ Supp. v. 1066; ΠΝ Wy én-ov μὴ is, : 
tlie'fature, a\ note: of ee ought. to. be. ae ” And] 
approving the idea, edits the Hippolytus ‘accordingly. Vid. vy-.213,.608 

On the particles οὐκ οὖν a‘similar hint is advanced by Mr. ἘΝ “a 
R, v. 342, and’ pursued ad ΠΈΡΙΕΠΕ: γι 256. 


3% 


OYE Sof ΡΡΙΠῚ epwet foot 

Vil bpitic ον | 

“ Nec verbum ‘activum peed pt cum Genitiyo, πὸς pipe thee ἐμ έβαμαι cum 
Accusativo recte conjungitur;” ised vice versa. Ἔτη C2238: = 236.) Vid. et 
R.P. ad Med. v. 734. ἘΝ 
( "Phis one instance, acutely’ ‘observed, belongs: ‘to “that ‘nice a analog: | 
which several other verbs in their active and middle uses are plus i tin. 
guished.’ Tn the translation whicl'l shall venture togive, let not the fastidions, 
reader find cause of displeasure. Where the analysis of language desce nds to. 
its last stage, the words by which the attempt 1 is made to develope it, if they, Ὁ 
do trip a little, may expect’ to be forgiven: © 
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touch Be Le. μεβίημι σέ. -ττττομεβίεμαι COD 0... 4 
εὐδία ὦ 2. ἀφίημι σέ.---:..- ἀφίεμαι σοῦ. 

8. ἔλαβον δέ.-----ὀλαβόμην σοῦ. ͵ 
arty 4, ciyad ἕξομεν στόμα .----- βρετέων ἔχεσθαι». 
ghia? 5... βρόχους ἅττειν: aber πέπλων. 
oft 6. dele τὴν nUrina— od παιδὸς ὀξέξατο. a 

1,2. I quit, or part τὰ myself Jrom you. 

3. I caught myself at you. 

4, ‘To hold——ourselves by the stutues. 

5. You will fasten——yourself on my robes. 

6 


‘ol daienda29 id: θὰ Ale, stretched ——himself for his Son. 

In translating, at once exactly, and with variety if it be not distinction, 
lies the difficulty,;, otherwise the task, would be easy enough. A Scholar un- 
derstands the whole without, any help of, translation. 


018 ΙΧ: 
36 Siltiiulier de 58 loquens pluralem adhibet numerum genus etiam adhibet 
πο ον ὦ en eran ye Tits ier ie Lat ἀράν να : 

‘eS? masculinum ‘adhibet genus, numerum etiam adhibet pluralem. R. P. 
dd Hee. 515," YM. ©2317) 310-7 π᾿ | | 

‘oT Porson’s Letter to Dalzel, Mus. Crit. p. 335, it is said, “ There is.a 
stoner exception ‘against Dawes’s rule in Hipp. 1120: [Ed. Monk. 1107.] 
than can be | prent ; rie Beni octet Quire te , 
>» Whoever will t ke the trouble of turning to the passage itself and the note 
upén it in: Mr. Monk's edition, will find that it is all a,mere inadvertence of 
the Poet, who either mistook himself at the moment for the Chorypheza, or 
hastily transferred from his loct, communes a fine train of reflection, without 
| cnn in’ whose’ character it must be uttered. e: 

"Read th if charming 'Scholium in the Medea, Σκαιοὺς δὲ λέγων---νν. 192— 
206; oF that; Agia? τυρανγων-5 119.--180: and say, who but Euripides could 
have | ‘iven, seritiments So beautiful, so just, so profound, to the person of an 
illiterate nurse > hein oly Rae ahi te ipa j Pl, sted 


PDS vale να τ Ὑ DAShBV DA δὶ ΠΡ} 


ΠΟΙᾺ 


“ΘΟ istius [Π|84.7. Ζ: 479. 


Καὶ wore ris simon “πᾶτρος ὃ ὅγε πολλὸν ἀμείγων" 


0D S08 Ἐπ ape ema ἀνϊοντα 


« fefellit omnes, quantum sciam, syntaxis, Nempe interpretantur ac si yerbum 
s8toy Vel sitnile non incommode subaudiri posset : quo referretur accusativus 
aviovea : δὲ dlim quis dicet ‘ patre vero hic multoest,fortior’ ex pugna redeuntem 
couspicatus!  Frustra. Nam plena atque integra est oratio, ista autem. con- 
structio: Καὶ ΠΌΤΕ tis ex πολέμου ayovre: εἰπτοι----οὐ oltm quis. de eo ew pugna 
reileunte] vel reverso) dicat.’’—Adjiciam et illud Aristoph. Nub. 1147. 


7 


Ἢ Καὶ μοι TON ΥἹ0 ει, μεμιαϑηκε τὸ (ποτε ᾿ 
ν΄ 2 ta ELA, ὁ ὃν agri mre Με ssi “ἢ cal ZO 


Et mihi de. fio, die, udm idiogreh -Guom, ‘ad. locum ba sae acct ee 


more Atticorum ee nominativo positum frustra monet He hh 
147; Sie AAS 5 fan Seal hes iki . ete iy) γε as 


ii his cay SS for. ΩΝ s sake pe at ΠΝ calle. ei 
sativus de quo; has a range of great usefulness, especially in the Attic .Po 
Che following. in Homer, Iliad Z, 239. is. rather un 
wives. and, flanghtern of the Trojan soldiers. crowded a abe gi 
᾿Εἰρόμεναι παῖδε, 7 τε, κασιγνήτους τε, ἔξαξτε αὖ δ Sree wt Sor. 
Kal πόσιας. “he, περὶ raider.” Harwe" hg 1 


The Atties pa gener lly ly use'tiie “Acentsatiéus de quo} with what’ is tocloniesitly 
called an iat entence after it,’a8 inthe passage qtioted above from 
Aristophanes. SHIR IR ἐκνόδολ THOR w ὑμήν aeeente, vpargadh wane? if 


2, But another ‘Syntax less noticed, may coritmodionsl y be nientioned here" 
the Accusativus rei vel facti, where the ἔχε. - verb we would otherwise require 
the genitive case.. 


LF 
7 


| 
‘ yay 


SOE jeadT . ‘TATE ἄπ άπ 1 δος, ᾿ 


Μεῖζόν + π' ie ; Pheen. 1226, 
its γ Th ee μὴ ay 2 janie Sune weapsih ait i 
puad ye, ἢ 


“Thdtyote -3. . 998 me eiienwpaurd τις, ὦ 
itd Γ Theb, 2 MOREA we “ty isan seliieate 
“Do you desire a greater essing Beas ἀρ Sons shou ld be αἰλυοϑ..--.-... 


—If you hear that any ours a ay Thape it may add. 
some ‘instration toa ΩΝ ter ποῖ ἃ refer to ἃ cor- 
TREPIRE class of expresgionsip the, Lati a syioberg SadBaalig Ἂν 
Spretaque 1 injuria Ain. i. ᾿ 
_ Ob iram rae pe ini, Livy sa 9 “oh «ἐξ 
i Ph Injuria: τοῦ 7 formam spr tam ent womite cremmagmnlasiy 
Jram ἕνεκα τοῦ interfectum fuisse ab δὸ dotiinum: Ὁ e* 
That is, not injuria forme, yet trim domint; ‘which words taken alone 
would convey ideas very different from ‘those intended by bier ae! τῇ 7 
3. Nor has it been duly noticed, that the neuter pronouns‘ 


favourable toa Path in site ee mative’ 


; a Tae PP 
tied: eeiatiiives ARAL woo lhe oe Ὁ 
" TS? wos 


nes ve sivas πολλὼν τρῶς ἃς ‘abiar’ bi ποιηφησ: on Wag 
eb Ps Ni 


“Locutio ista wyaiwy a€ios ὑμεν quo valeat, exponat velim quiintdligere iti. 
videtur.. Interim vero contemplare,’ si -vacat,~quid. inter secmmied -veram (ni 
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male anguror) Aristophanis nianum intersit: Φήσιν δ᾽ εἰναὶ πολλων ayadwy 
AETIOR ¥ ὑμιν ὁ αι ι ὑκλφ Ὁ: veneers And he! pobs on to defend 


! by what is, eos in the context of the passage, 
showing that such a ital eae is f fautiliar’ to Aristophanes: ἄν te" 
J * ΕΙΣ. F Sell! PETES. ΠΥ My ell idieehies Ae sheridan Of τ Ἢ 


1. A very useful article might be formed under the iathé!ofExfores 
Dawesiani. 1 could not say of Dawes, what some one pointedly said of our 
: Aristarchug, ‘but too ‘bitterly tly ‘against the lear heban”? of Emma- 
anuel,—< One may learn more from Bentley when he is wrong, than ka 
Barnes when he is right.” ΔῊΝ et beyond a doubt, the detection of inj 
nious error in clever men affo μά βία as well as:amuseinent, if 1 
perly considered. The quick may learn ἜΤ Ἢ sat the slow may derive 
' encouragement, from tite yery eine ΘᾺ ῬΕΒΗΔΣ ΘΥΜΌΣ: 


ὦ ἃ ties pst, : 


= — ee : v0”. ὺ ae, * 4 | 
See? ὁ ΗΚ ἸΑχιλλε KAAOEY§; ¢ 9 #4 
Rt peda aw wae “λλῶθος κα ΚΕΝ “te p. a13. Nika 
ite Dignus Achilles, gui a nobis honorem accipiat.” Vide R. P! ad 
tn ttheh we iw meeteeaaitesh is: beaiion Hag ate jen * 
PEAKED?“ Aes ww lie ee ὧν satiooesdm) aos, 


κῦδος τοῖσδε πολίταις. 5, Theb. 304, δ. 
ORs nt Byes κὰ τὰν εἴ 


Sneh is the happy and ς oe οἵ Dr. Bloinfield, wid thus sup- 
ports it: “ Constructio verbi ἊΣ 


¢ ῥα, es spfopbus ὁ est, scribas fefellit. 
| —— Homennat pro more respicit ad. 


seenecsoene > OV TELA ete. 5 ᾿ tea 4.3 
Sir ae 1 Bay ἘΝ [ἐνελάῳ ἐπιπρσέμεν τ τἀχὺν ἰόν; 
sans: αὐ adios εσσι χᾶριν. καὶ κῦδος, ἀρδιο. 


A similar passage ont in the Ta, “fT 308: vid! ‘Heyn. in Toe. 


2. For the benefit, of those young ‘scholars to whom this Syntax may 
perhaps seem strange, I shall co ct insti siuiat in number and variety sufficient 


to render it.at.onge familiar and ¢ — 


ode ws ἄξιος αἴ, ϑρχάτρν τῇ, πίνει. γον in ad init, 
ἔφγῳ μὲν ἡμῶν ot ὄχρονσι τὰ προσήκοντα, σφίσιν αὐτοῖς. Funeral Oration 

of Plater τὰ ad inte: ΤΕΣ “RUE ui? Tai ho Ptr phish tied ti ond ant 
BT pale δ' αὖ μετόπισθε γερούσιον ὅρκον ὅλωμαι., olliad. Χ,, 249... 

εγβρριβέξατῥ οἱ TENN: πάτρω viow ἄρθιτον alel- “Wid Taga ita ᾿ sein 

ὃ. Πόσου mplwual σου πὰ χοιρίδια, suey... “Acharm, B12, aca 

6. ‘Oyjoouaico:. hid. 815. ὧν A 

7. Κλῦθί μοι, Αἰγιόχοιο Διὸς τέκος, ἀδῥυτώνη. iad, E. 115. 

8. Χαῖρε Hota, Πάτροκλε, 9 ὶ εἰν ᾿Αἴδαο δόμοισι. (bid. Ψ, 179. 

9. Ὦ Πελίου biyares, ba anata ie ΘΝ ΑΕΟ 


τοῖς om melipwrd word Αἶλα δόμοισι, . ; . re ὦ} ; οὐ ἑν. ἢ 
AD κανσεὴν ἀνιθνονν Νἶνον. ὐὐκαρεύο:Σ Ailieaatc 4379. gas ἀροῦν 


ἔκ 


series 
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I would translate the last two passages thus: Take my ἀγτμν δ and fbsbbed 
In the other instances, the proper rendering will be, at me, of me, at my 
hands, 
It is a mode of speaking, to which the old English and the modern Scottish 
afford parallels in Beni: ᾿ 
1. Shall we receive he at “the hand of God, and shall we not receive 
evil? Job ii. 10, 


2. Ask.at Moses and the Prophets. Logan, Sermons. 


3. Blithe would I battle, for the right none 
To ask one question atthe sprite. Walter Scott, Marmion. 


Before concluding, let me be allowed to suggest, that from what has been 
stated above, Brunck’s translation ofjthe passage in the Electra of Sophocles 
may derive some colour and countenance of support. 1am inclined to adopt | 
it as et. 


«; 


of (biome oem & 


Τίνι γάρ ποτὶ ἂν, ὦ ) φιλία" γεγέθλα, 
πρόσφορον ἀκούσαιμ᾽ ἔπος, 
τίνι φρονοῦντι καίριῶ; 


& δὰ Sh 
γι ϑόνθοι 


A Quo enim unguam, cara 4 Sg dudire possim aliquod conveniens iit 
Mus, Crit. No. 4 


; - ΟἿὦἹ θ δὴ Agoda ϑ 9g f8 ols ὃ 
τῆς 

An : ayer x } » OTD) 

4 cu ¥) : ῖ ort 

᾿ ib 

ΤΩ 
= = 
ΟΠ . yal MTOIBITAL YO ad δοΡΨ vig 


‘ ἐ ἢ Ὁ. Ve θὲ PS : c 7 
De ὡχτρ 9. .tqotenA owe sage yh O74 


~ « 
ΑΝ - . Γ - 
wASORUBA® 1907 ὙΠῚΟΜΤΟΓΣ 
Σ - b . ’ is fe 
RA: Ὁ δον Oe ITA SOAURD oT 
Tare Υ Ὁ O19 
7 Δ it, 
4 a 4 γ -- 
ει τὺ 
κν ΓΣ “pa 
Ὃς bet <e τ Ὁ OF TT 
4 τὲ ΣῈ Ἂν , i “ 
NOS wpa ¥ «δὲ 
4 
, ἔς J rr 
iT. , 7 La hae δ ΠΟΣῚ GaSe mS FI Rog # uwoligk 31. 
Ἰ 5 οὖν ee * [ fuse ootey xt} ? 


2. 


Ate 
datos ἰδ aoidw ot ΠΕ ΔΈΩ ΘΕ Syei i 


DIALECTUS ATTICA *. 


eat Ἵ ἔ 
i/ 4k i ἰ £- 


ORTHOEPELA. 


Consona. νυ δ ar 
bby 90 iil wy ᾿ ς | 17 or « dub i Ἢ Tt: da Ae) eh. te MA 
igeb wate Brysctadlas Avatapu: Pac. 711: hare χα τ ΜΉ, eee 


‘ B medio excidit in voce stat pptene Eq. δι Acharn. “1025. pro 
ps 


“ae et Sse alternant in verbo tevdw. τένθω Schok Hee Pac. 1120, 
ee ey ae | ἀν ih 


@ aufertur ; πρίω Aristoph. Ran. 958. pro πρίϑφω. 


| K 
proy; κναφεύω Aristoph. Plut. 166. 
Pro %; peyxw Brisket Nub. 5.et 11. AEschyl. Eum. v. 53. pro feyyw. 


x demitur voci σάκκος, τὸν σάκον Aristoph. Acharn. 822. caxsug Id. Lysistr. 
, 1213. κῆρ 


A « 
“pro y; πλεύμων Aristoph. Pac. 1069. Esch. Cheeph. y. 637. pro πνεύμων. 


Ρ 
pro. A; κρίξανος Aristoph. Acharn. 86. pro κλίξανος κριβανίτης Id. 87. 


P injicitur voci ¢AaiposAristoph. Lysistr. 1040. Sophoc. Cid. C. y. 408 
pro eis Aristoph, Eccles. 613. 622, ete. ' 


. T 
pro 3; κολοκύντη Aristoph. Nub. 326. pro κολοκυνθα. 
Prog ; τεύτλοισι Aristoph. Pac. 1014. pro σεῦτλον. avarerupBanws Aristoph. 
Eq. 311. pro σύρξη a σύρειν. 


Tr pro oo ; γλῶττα Aristoph. Av. 1702. Θετταλία Id. Plut. 521. μέλιττα 
Id. Vesp. 507. 


* The following pages are extracts from Sturzius’s edition of Maittaire “ De Dialects,” but 
only those examples which occur in dramatic writers are noticed. ἢ 
Ρ 


ε zudtaoy an 3 δε δε LOK Qa Ve: Ὁ τιν 
} 9 
prod; φλᾷν Aristoph. Plut..694, 718. 784... Pac. 1304. Nub. 1379. 
‘Provr 3 ᾿σφονδύλος Eurip, Pheeniss. y. 1422... 125 naw αὐ DeivrededD 


 @ per apheresin demitur’ verbo Ord ut ju 1 Aro Nabi 1 1433 ny Tae 
Eq. 631. ἡ Id. Vesp. 791. 


“} 
: 


; ; at 


Vocareds αἱ -AqovanA siay ὃν ὁπ 7S ἀδοι} 

ox) ' stead idiry Ped mead τ λεχ ᾿ i? 38 ἡ ὸ Ὁ} 

pro α; eh el ἀν) BE: iA Soe" tn τῷ 80% 
; ὶ | x 7 ἢ ; - τ δ 1 9 μι : ; = ΟΣ 7 


tollitur ; de, Aristoph. ‘Ran. 1019. pro ἐλαία. Πειραεὺς |  Axiatoph Pac. 
144. 104. pro Πειραιεὺς" verbum mow sine s frequenter usurpat A 0 4 
mow, ποεις Ran. eau πόει εἰ Eq. 218. πλοῦσι ‘Thesm. 389. "πόρεν. 7 Loe 
ib, 1071, ATR TEP ἊΣ 
jot is τί. pil δύ) .dqoz Ὁ Ji epee i 
pro a; ἄχοκα udp. Phoen. wi 180: shen Aristoph. vi 235. ani φειν Ta, 
Vesp. 846. pro αὔλακα, αὔλακι, αὐλακίϑειν." 
Ο perit in verbo φορέω ; ἐκφρήσετε Aristoph, Vesp. 156. eee Id. ib. 
125. εἰσφρήσομεν Id. ib. BP es ESET Ta Id. AY. 193. a st é 
) now Jp 80 
ἘΝ ἘΠ τὰ alee 4 ἫΝ aie t wy | AS 
perditur in verbo avi; ἄνοντος Aristoph.'V esp. Bee | {7805 


> Θ. 


reyes να 


DirwrrnonGy, hc, 


“Praprice au rh εἰ δι ot | wi, in Tee Wlantor ee μαι. ‘ane Lys. 9. 

‘yaduevor Id. Pac, ΓΝ ee iat 3 giant 612. pes oh “sia POP. 
Νηρῆδος Eurip. Iph. Aul. v. 626. , ate Id. T road, y..493. isch. 

v. 830. a ae Ἐὰ Eurip. Here. ee 'y. 1283. Zane Id. Rhes. v 

ἐλύσατο Burip: Proadv2866. “λελγσμένη 4 Med. 1256 διῆξε 1d! Ip hs 

v. 426. ἧσσον ZEsch. des v. 677. ἀλήσιον" Rigi! 228 ‘Ay. hing 991. δηοῦτε 


Id. Lys, 1148. κλῆθρα 4. Ν 68ρ. ἘΠΕ ΘΑ dy ote τῷ 2606 
Κλωὸς ‘AristbpWi’ BY ao 892. sop ἘΠ, Ἢ oH ion τα 
Nob! 5144. Ὁ ete seh 


[Imprimis huc Sead verba, quorum penaltiina ‘shila δὲ ai. Ὧν ὀπὶ 
dipbthongus in aoristo primo nmtatarin ἢ: αἵ ᾿ἐθέρμηνε Burip. ‘Alcest.v. 
er apr ev. v. Wik ᾿σήϊμηνον" Hd. Prom. v. 619. τέχυηρον ΤΌ. Υ. 6051 ἢ 

᾿ ΟΝ ΘΟ Ὶ Js wee wy dere Sis εκ 90 Ὁ 
346. teh on ‘i ἰῷ. vo ¥ Las ak Ago” 
ἴσο «SNS ae “a dqodettAn Gon” Gor dt siuo deol 
ἢ anoiokd szruck imo _ PRosODL AARNE URE UOWS δὴ : 
y » Sere rrys. , οἷο: Δ ὯΝ τ drs 2? ἘΠ 

"Spiritus at velers Attivos solebat: niediis esta pre ss appingi ; 
Athen. }. 9. ς, 12. p. 397. E ταῶς δὲ "λέγουσιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι; ag. φησι Τρύφων, τὴν 
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τελευταίαν συλλαξὴν ὁ πάν 3 καὶ ϑασύνοντες : et in vocibus ves, Τυνδαρεῶς, 
etc. 


Ἢ πν 


Aposteuplias initialis. HPO MOAR 5 & Ὁ 
Crebertimo i in usu ést apud dramaticos ‘authores ; ‘jue seiagla 6x" ohn 
stophane; Aischylo, Sophoele, et Euripide afferent: ὃ. caastead 14. 74g © 
2 rt ΄ς {δ wi 
Eliditur cmon A 


post a; ut ra ᾽γαθὰ Aristoph. p. 513... ὦ vy Id. Nub. 89. 


Post*y ; ut μὴ "ayy Aristoph. Thesm. 483. (ubi Kuster. μὴ ἄλλην) μὴ ᾿πολεί- 

. TET IO Eurip. Med. v.35. Soph. Elect. v. 1172, 
Post w; ut ὦ "ναξ Aristoph. Plut. 748. (Kuster. ὦ dvat) Soph. Aj. ve 5117 
ὦ ὔγθοωπε Aristoph. Nub. 644. Soph. ΑἹ. ν. 1176, w ᾿δελφίδιον 


__ Aristoph. Ran. 60. ὦ neh: Id. OP tad, κάτω» ἔξαλεν Aristoph. 
lol ae dad 


4355 


Post a as ut ai "y "y Soph. (Ed. Tyr. v. ahs αἱ aes t Enrip. ae ἀμ 399. 
Post οἱ ; ut οἱ yabor Sophy Palaces δ: ὍΘΕΝ βοὰν Iph. Auk. vi 977: 2 oy 


td Yani is ies Oct {29 { Bliditivr voealis ἘΠ ᾿ 
post’a; ut ὥρα ᾽στὶ Aristoph. » Acharn. 392. Hota * μαυτῷ. id. Naas 1087. 
μελέα, ᾽γῶ Eurip. Supp. v, 273! ἃ ᾽ξήνκουσε Soph. Philoct. v. 382. 
Post y ; ut μὴ "O08 Anitep ys » Pac. 266. μὴ. ἴσον. ΟΡ, Gid. Tyr. ν. 700. 
μὴ" ἔλθης Asch. Sept. Theb. v..720. μὴ ξαλει fae Id. ibid. ν. 15. 
μὴ beet Eurip. Supp. v- yt say ᾿πικαθῆσθαι Aristoph. Eq. 
sal 1090. ᾿γιαυτ' Id. an, 18. ἢ eee Vesp, 522. ἡ ᾿πίτριπτος 
cee κων κ΄ 619: ἢ P ὐγένεια: ait ‘Pho v. 417. μὴ “serv ibid. Κ, 418. 
. OG .qee μὴ χ᾽ Aristoph Vesp. 1116. ‘yet 'στι pone Υ. we a 
ee εὐ a ree) μοῦ Aristoph. Thesm; 89." | EV 
‘Post 03 ut ὃ δ γδύεται ‘Aristoph. ‘Recles. 332. ὃ pa Soil Cd. noe Υ, . 956. 
ee - αὐτὴ "yw, Eurip, lon, v., 1009. 
Post w; ut cyrw ᾿ξαπατᾷν Aristoph..N αδιδάθ;. κάτὼ tony Soph. hatig. v.526. 
Ἂ ; RTS” γὼ Eurip, Iph. Aul. ν, 396. μηδέπω ᾿ vy /Esch., Prom. 
; 740. ὦ φήμερε Aristoph. Νὰ. 223. ἐγὼ ἴλεγον Id. Acharn, 41. 
er : bya *y. Id. esp. 790. 
ἼΡοβε αἱ; Mt α θομαι: ὙΩ Aristoph. ‘Acharn. 62. πάλαι" xe Eure, Rhes- 
F208 nee μέ καὶ ᾿μάτευες Soph. CEd, Tyr. v. 1071. ee 
Post oi; ut μέντοι “yw Avistoph. Ran. 1002. oi ἐπιχώριοι Ide ib. 464. οἴ yw 
Soph. Electr. v. 676. of ‘joi Nub. 210. καίτοι ᾽στιν Vesp. 597. 
Post ov; ut rod ᾿μοῦ Aristoph. Vesp. 272, Soph. Aj. v. 536. ποῦ ‘ort et 
ὅπου ᾽στιν Aristoph. Νὰ. 214. τύμξου ᾽πὶ Eurip. Helen. v. 848. 
Post γ2 uteri ᾿μῆ Aristoph. Av. 816. Soph. Cid. Cal. Υ͂. pe sore Iph, 
οἰμπῖφας, Baibars 14690, Alschs Bumen. νε.449,.. 


Post; ut RO? zp Eurip) Helens vi 977: 


Q14 


fetid oe οδὸ ‘Eliditur, vocalis 0 LUG ον ΑΕ ja ams 
post a; ut τὰ ἤρνεα Aristoph. Ay. 105 (Ruistér- va ee). sang 
Post ἡ; ut μὴ ᾽δυρεσθε Asch. Prom. v. Oi νὰ halal ἈΦ 
Post’ ω; ‘ut φῶ “pO aR ah: Aristéph.'Nub- 410. ies Id. Ri 1118. 
Post οὐ, ut τοῦ. ᾿βολοῦ Aristoph. Eq. 646. πὰ 

Post w; ut τῷ “a Aw Aristoph. Acharn, 256. 


Eliduntur Vocales ΠΤ ἴῃ Diphthongis. Ἢ 
5 Ein diphthongo ὁ eu : i 


pig η; αὐ μὴ dew Aristoph. Ran. 170, ἡ, noe Fat Ipb. ae 1202. 
ἡ: oy ἐδ; Id. Elect. y. 1097... 


Pogt. w 3 ut. a ἡ ᾿υριπίδη Aristoph. Thesm. 4, 


23. θὰ pO 
123, 2 
΄ 


sO ihe i! = «Ὁ ES \ 


O in ἀἰβηυ μὰ, οἱ οι | 
post ὦ ; uty ᾿ϑὺρὲ ‘Atistoph. Nob. 655." (Kuster. ὦ Rel ΤῊ 


Eliditur ee oF a Ἢ 
in ὦ ᾿ξυρὲ Aristoph. Vesp. 1495. it. in. οἵω ὦ ὡς Id. Plut, OO, ἦν τ hatte 


Occutrunt plures voces ‘per ‘synalzepham Ὁ juncta ; ut ΝᾺ ὦ "γθρωφ'. ἱκετεύω 
Aristoph. Ran. 39h: ae vey Td. Lys. ‘580. (Kuster. 7 Φίλος ὑμῖν) WER ’ yo 
᾿μαυτὸν Id. Eq. 182. Te) ᾿φθακχμὼ- ᾿κκόπ 4.0} 14..Δ...342.. δὴ ἔδοξα aura, 
Vesp. 1257. ἡ ᾽μὴ ᾿μπειρία, Id. Eceles, 115, οὗ, ᾿χῶν ᾿πιλελήσμην Vesp. 603; 


Elidifur nownonqdam’ vocalis'E, Dost, conisénain ? ‘i τω ee ὃν fi9 
1 


Post v ; ut γδειν ᾽γὼ Aristop Ay. oly, tt vx ς Id, Ves} v’y xrs 
Eurip. Herc. Fur. ΤᾺ 203." Ky Sagat , Bi Me re 
Post κι; ut οὐκ ᾽γὼ ἰλεγον Aristoph: Lys. 240." {o. Hh S a Ὁ x9 
Mira est Synaleepha in pe’ ᾿ξ Aristoph. Dicom: Bay toh Kuster. “κρέα ἐξ. ) 


_ Articulus sdbjuncdives Ὦ eliditur ante: particulam dy in Sophocle ; a. » 
ἡδωμεθα Aj. v. 1106. (Sic Turneb.. Edit..et H. Steph, Sed P. Steph. ay 
ἡδωμεθα) ἃ ᾽ν λυπώμεθα ibid. v. ed 


“ETYMOLOGIA, 


ΑΡΡΕΟΤΙΟΝΕΒ. ‘Dierionua. Bh Be vase, 
_ Contractio, qua ‘Attici plurimum gaudent, ‘duplex ‘est. 
Syneresis ; ut ϑοιμάτιον Aristoph- Plutus, 882. ct. θοιματίδιονά, Plat 986, 
Crasis frequentior Aer νὴ on subsequehter.:” a ae Ως 
ve! ἢ Ὁ SeuI98 WS. DAU fis (Ot, 9889 
Crasis Articuli. | 
ὃ τὸ] οὐ eXoe; ut δὐπίτριπος Aristopb. 1 Plat. ΩΝ : fas Son ¢ Soph. An Sop t. vy, 526. 


oom Aristoph.. Nub. 218. οὐμος, “Td. Vesp. nti 
ἵν, 258. rodwos “Aristoph. Ran. 1434.” a od Eiger Υ. aang, 


Qh 


Eurip. Hee. ν. 501, τοὐπὶ, Eurip,.Aleest. v. 666. rovy ibid. v. 739. 
προὔτρεψεν Soph. Antig, v.276, Ad οὐ Ὁ) 
ΠἘἜχΈεο; ut ποῦ δ᾽ δὐδιώκων Aristoph. Vesp, 897... 


Ex oo; ut coves Aristoph. Ran. 27, τοὔνομα, ἐόν Nub. 63. Pac. 
188. rouvap Bairip. ph. Taur. v. 55. τοὐρνίϑιον Id, Alcest. v. 666. 


w eX οι; ut wyordos et dros Eurip. Cyel. v. 557, ᾧ ᾿κόγριψ aig 
Thesm. 433. τὠκίδιον Id. Nub. 92. | 
d6])wexoa; ut αὖ "pywy Aristoph. Vesp. 303. 
a ex oe; ut ἅτερος Aristoph. Vesp. 138. 
we, %eXo%; ut τάργύριον Aristoph. Vesp. 605. τάμεινον Eurip. Phen. 
OST δ, ‘ediXaoe Soph. Philoct, vy. 13900097" So vee 
[ov ex ὁ ov; ut τούρος Aristoph. Eccles. 906. 5.1. | 
τοῦ] ov eX ov εοὐ 0, ov ov; ut τοὐμοῦ Aristoph. Thesm. 581. τοὐνόματος Id. 
ΝΡ. 62. τοὐρανοῦ Id. Pac. 198. 
HeXOU a, ove; ut τἀνδρὸς Aristoph. Yeap 2% 927, Soph. Aj. ν. 220. Aisch. 


| 


Eum. ν᾿ 244. ταργυρίου Aristoph: Plut. 1 δὰ: LE Id. Nub. 536. 
θατέρου Aristoph. Av. 109, ΕΣ} 


[y ex οὐ ἡ; αὐ Aristoph, Vesp. 524, tyerigu. SLES MOS ED 
ov] ov eX OU 65. ut οὕνεκα ‘Aristoph.. Plat. 991, 1201. ΡΝ ὌΡ " 4 Νὴ 
ee » Lex, ov ου 3. ut ὀὔποτε Eurip. Alcest, v-/196. pro οὗ οὔποτε. SJ: 
ish six w.2; ut rwyw-Aristoph. Eccles, 926. < 

a] [ἢ οὐ ἐ; ut Syrépe Aristoph. Av:1365. 5.7 
oi} οὐ ex οἱ. ε ou 8 an. 0 

ἀνὰ “Eurip. ἀρ: vy. tM spt cae Soph. ira Ἂ ye | Hy 

ra] aex&a; ut τἄλλα Aristoph. Plut. 626. Eurip, Phoen. 528: 

exae; ut τἀκεῖ Aristoph: Av. 1120, ταμὰ Soph. Aj. v. 574. τάκτος 


.. Eurip..Pheen. νυ. 48. θάτερα Aristoph. Nab, 1106. τἄνδιχ᾽ pro! τὰ 
oe Enrip. Phen. v. Se τὰν nye ee vee 283. 


oa 


EUR 2 
ΜᾺ det ΤῊ, rise Mahe Ἢ » 


NOMEN. 


nae agmipaset ᾧ f Siva oe 


Piven) 


Declinatio Prima. 
Nomina in —ys (ut aiunt ‘Grammatici) servant 6 in Vocativo Attice. 


edit lapad ‘Aristophanem Nub. 1208, votiativn ‘prima Declinationis. 
formatan! ad instar quinte 3.0) ὁ Στρεψίαδες, pro. ὦ Στέεψιάδη: “ constat ‘enim 
esse. nomen prime ex accusative Στεψιάδην. Ibid. 1144. 


Declinatio Secunda. 


con noting ἢ in —ws et wy mutata penultima longa a,,vel a ine; ut / 
TiStOph. ‘Pac. 631. pro. λαὸς" ἡ κοῤῥώγεως Ibid. §27. pro κορώναίος. 


Sing, N.’ λεὼς Βορ! ἀδεεῖς, SPAM SNRiat Oph Ἀν; 618) Move eiis Bitrip. 


Orest. v. 53. 
G. νεὼ Aristoph. Ho ΠΝ “Μενέλεω, ‘Soph, merle ἊΣ 538: Enurip. 
Androm:'¥- | BTBisc "δ᾽ Ta tedua ι iS SY OS yh 
A. λεὼν Enrip. ings Υ. 387. Μοέλεων Burip. Seints ν. 1145. 
Vv. λεῶς isch, . Eum, Υ͂. 1000. Μενέλεως Enurip. Orest. v. ΑΝ 
Plur. Fad Aew Aristoph, (sine + subseripto) Ay. Ai at swat? Jee 


e 


6. λεών Soph. Aj. v. 1120. δεῖ ri 
A. νεὼς Aristoph. Av. 6132) af ee Ἕ 


‘Vz νὼ Aristoph, Acharn, 999 . Pas 27. (snes sso, Vein’ 1010. 
v. 448. 


Juxta eandem οὐρα πο βαδν lana. Onna in —ws. 
ὁ κάλως, του κάλω.  AristophiRanh, vets τυρὸν κάλων, Id. δὴ ror 
τοῖς xdrAws. Pac. 457. BS sol. dqoteriA wot 


i “ητὸχρξων, γοδυχρέὼων. ; Burip. ΤΟΥ {ΠῚ ΠῸ Qe ATE ἌΤΕΣΤΝ 


oF dot 


a it q 


9 Dechnatio Tertia. τες 


Attica. Dialectus in ling diealia ier. Gene est irene, solet, £0 : 

hare‘neiaine is τας --τ-ατος, Ig —idog vel 14055 —-és¢. τττειδὸς,. τῶν, πτῖ 
πτῶς —wos; mt κέρας, x EMS; γέρας, «τέ ας, γήρας: τοῦ ὡς. Aris _ Eq. 

dai. Eixip. Hec, vy: 157. τ ΒΑ ot bie ad poet Ran ak Poe 
191. τῶν κρεῶν Ran, 193. Gs, iy εὐ τῷ sree 3 US 5 “oly fa 
Pac. 1076. τοὺς ὄρνις “ARAB Poesy ‘Ghar. ¥. 98 6. rag εἰ, 
Aristoph. “Av. 718. "Απόλλων;" aaa data ME "τὸν eS 
Acharn. 59. τὸν Πρσεϊδωῶ Ran. 78 a “aes Aish 


Flexio εν χορ Foc VUE» / 


G. νεὼς Alsch, Pers. το 805; νά Tid. Ὑ 513: Ὁ. γαῖα. Sam γ. 
867. πη. Ipbige σῶν γι 888. isle ares airy! cai AY Saat F SAMOS 9] 

Plur, N. νᾶες. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 242. 6. νεῶν ' sel Pers. $83," DW, 
yasot Ibid. vi 338. Eurip.: Iph: borg AG ‘Tog: ‘A. be hy apt Ran. 866. 
Eurip. Iph. Αὐ]ν. 147. δι γα οὐόρς 


Declinatio in 


Nomina in εὺς contrahunt aliquando aéchsativum ge ona --ὰ in —4; 
ut, "τὸν -ξυγγραφῆ Aristoph. Αρθδτην Π160): gO Suey eta ἐν Rhes, _v.. 708. 
Ἀχιλλῆ. Id. Elect. Ve 480. - beg. Id. Aleest. 1. 24.553 ΘΎΣΩ: TH gd “ae ROMO 

Eadem in plurali mutant —eis in —7s ; et contedabee! hai ep in- Lidge vel as; 
uth ὠμφορῦσι. fhviebopb. Plut.808. is οὗ, mg gee AY: Seen pS ome 
v.24. Soph. Ajvv, 190. iegas ph Gide Ἔν v.18 Μεγαρῆς iAr νὶ 
Pac. 480. τοὺς τροφᾶς Soph. Elect. orth R06. Πλαταῖας. Anistoph. Ran. 706.. 
ἀγυιὰς Aristoph. Ran. 1317. χοὰς Id. Nub. 1240. 

—Nomina in --οεὺς purum finitayomnesifere casus contrahunt. 


ΤῸ; De Πειραεῖ Avistoph. Pac: M44) 1640 A0 een -τὸ a eatery 
Μηλιᾷ. Aristoph.Lys. 1147. χοᾶ Aristoph. Acharn, 1132 rie 


᾿ Me 
μορίαν a mines πήχεις pro, mixes Aristoph. Ran. 811,.. 


«ἢ G Ὑ .7 691 


DECLI adh vet AD TIVORUM 
oh Aybar ν᾿ ΠΑΡ ΒΟΥΙ Υ ΘᾺ igo. Biel wo ¥ ied 


᾿ ᾿Αψουῦνι fener ad instar substantivoram parifinium,,... 1 bak 


de: τ Deelinatio Prima. παν rae ὑτανον αν m4) fm 
Hf sant in —05 only funles suorum caswuth Yocales in ἃ ΣΝ ' ͵ 
᾿ rae iN ἵλεως Eurip. Iph. T. Ve O71. REDE la, .Cyel. ve ol. “‘Asistoph. 
ων 


tr τάδε τὸν. GAvxw Aristoph. Lys. wine Th ἜΝ suse af 
vi ΤΥ oN ἵκεως. ‘Soph. Elect. Ὁ v. 658.) * WIBUIL. aqQatart Β waa ¥ 
Plur. N. αἱ | ἵλεω div v90 Cid. Col. v. 43. Reb ν ἐξ 


{99if DISMIOL 859 Pale! 
; Act HI  Daclinesip SarbodeesstiA WADK COM [SKK ὁ 
Ἰῶὲν “Ὅξρου Atiatophs Plot. 281. τὸν 988 υὐὐ να να Aer 


ὼ ἜΧΟΝ in —yg purum contrahnut “πα in net ; ut τ Ure¢ecaAristoph. 
u 


cOMPARA®IO αὐνεόΨιγοκυμ. 


εἠρμβδαύηίαθ 1 in Hom: Ῥ' 1441], Ὁ 10; sei nee ie bang δ in 07'com- 
parts god — tatepos—eorarris: Ὗς 


Tia p er —lore 00 5 τἵστατος. ὥσπερ διὰ Τοῦ -Ξεσ «--ὸ' ζηματί ζοὺσιν ᾿Αττισκοὶ, 
ft ἊΝ ἐν es Sees es igi (Thesm, 742, et Jul. 
Pal aSn2s sect. ] ah ) (Ast Aayric 3» κλετίτίστατον. (Aistopb- 
Plut: ¢ 27.) καὶ, λαλίστ Ἔρο γ᾿ (Aristo ion, 9 ᾿ καὶ λαλίστατον (H. Steph. in 
Tes. e ex Enurip Cy cl. ν, 314) | Χαὶ πτὼ ἰσζεξός.: (Aristoph. eet 424.) 
Nonnulla’ TE nt Eh pro £0; ut gers pro πλέον Aristoph. Plut. 1185. 
arvrm 58.2. i 


1118 Sif ¥5 
NEY if Cire. Ὁ ἘΝῚ Gomparatit in wy, ρον» pit ἂμ 
ΟἈΑΒΙοὶ γοουλλ ως νυ τόσληντω singulareny acy Nominativum, Acousativum, 
et Vocativum plurales.;. ut 
soy ἡ Jaa wast 


gay, xpelzrm,  Aristoph, Nub, 986, “otis Benaigys dbidi. "Phesm, 07. 
κρείσσους Eurip. Androm. ν. 187. τὰς spain Aristoph. Vesp. 660... 


ADJEGTIVUM. NUMERALE. 
mi ΤΟΥ ΠΥ Cardinale... 


= 


‘e0Ruid. ex dik septa δ1δὶ affert nee sho fe bi 4 redundny: vel deest 
nomen δύο, ut interrogatio fiat ot q nis » Scholiastes score sen =e totam 


vocem, évyAttice redundaress io) 65 10.000 ee Ὑπὸ 

-eeGompositum: ab εἷς diseolvune ‘Attici 7 ; ut — dls Aistoph: Plat 3168. 
Υ, ἡδῶνοθα, omen ay Sen γ΄: POCA oN A! 

af ‘ Εὖ ERE it SRM WOARLS plats ses =r τῷ ie . 081 ie i 


Οὐ 4 “pRONOMEN. 


ἵ ᾿ ay 4 S32 
ΡΝ ἢ αἰ ἢ t ‘ . αὐ ρου Leo} 


= 


umiesino eosso oSybstaitivum:: pe ridgesens 3 subir Anke 
wy stop Plut: 62 ἔμοιγε Id, i 198. bia Rui. “Toate 


ts: ava’ Hit CIES 


191. 


218. 


Adjectivum. 


Sing. N. odroot Aristoph. Plut.24./53..roovrool Aristoph. Ran. 66. 
τυνουτοσὶ Id. Acharn. 866. ἐκεινοσὶ Idi Pac. 883. Vesp. 67. αὐτηὶ Νὰ. 201. 
avryt Ibid. 214. “τουτοῖ Td. Eq, 718. τοὐτὶ Id. Plat. 51, τουτοδὶ Id. Pac. 330. 
rovroyl Id. Vesp: 778) 


6: τουτουὶ Aristoph. Nub. 633. ταὐτήσὶ Id. Eq. 768. ΜΉ F 45 
Nub. 391. κὶεἰνουΐ 1d) Pac. 546. ‘ 


Ὁ. rovrwt‘Aristoph. Plut.'44. ravry} Id! Eq: 271. τυνγουτῳὶ Id? Ran. 
139. 


A. τουτονὶ Aristoph. Plut. 68, ταυτηνὶ Id. Nub. 846. τοσουτονὶ Id. 
Plut. 427. τοιουτονὶ Id. Ran. 99. τηλικουτονὶ Id. Nub. 817. τυνουτονὶ Id. Eq. 1217. 
éxeivov) Id. Pac. 544. τουτὶ Id. Eqs 781... - 


Dual. No As toured Ide Avn62s 2 | sinh 
1 SG) ΠΡ τουτονὴ Td. Pac T2713." BP ot | < Pra 


Plur. N. οὐτοιῦ Id. Acharn. 40. ἃύται" Id: Av. ssn: ‘rolovrost Τὰ, eb x6, 
ταὐταγὶ Id. Av. 955. Eccles. 189. Ἢ 


D. τουτοισὶ Aristoph. Av. 895. τοιαυταισὶ ja Pac. 1257. τ 


A. τοὐτουσὶ Aristoph. Νὰ. 894. ταυτασὶ γον Acharn: 130. “aur! 
Jd. Plut, 107.) τοιαυτὶ Id. Eq: 410. : ie 


ASKS ae A ee tERocersys2* : αἱ 3 91g. scijanotoaiadD 
adsl ζ ibisqy Εἴ, ΒΊΟΥ 19: 
᾿ Forme Contractec. 2 ys + χϑὸα a 
wae AM . - ᾿ . 
᾿ἴΞάος. ὁ σῶς - Aristoph my 620: τὸ σιῶν mag πρῖνος 898, VERY i Jah) 
4 srati 2519544 Ὁ} ἐσ yok 
h: Quaptitad)! θ “(fi Sauk Taxon Οἱ ν΄. 


Finis Atticas . ἢ shi Phas My ;- ut! constat »ex i tiste ple fae 244, cid} 
Plat, 51. rovrl—ibid. 107. Sic α initialis in voce ἀδολεσχίᾳ Aristoph.|Nub/ 
1482.et @ finalis in adcnsative ce nes serene in oops 3 ut ay bet a 
Androm. v. 546.— | ὁ 


Aristoph. Acharn.353. + corripitur in ἴσον; Sic ὁ Bovis Phen, vw Bale 
Ἰσότητα τιμᾷν--- Ve 539. et ἐπ δεηἢ ἀκ sh 846. Sed Hom. Il. xX. Ὁ. 182: 
loos ᾿Ενυαλίῳ. 


Aristoph. Av. 70. ‘Opne ἢ ἔγωγε δοῦλος--- 


Schol. σημείωσαι, ὅτι καὶ τὴν εὐθεῖαν Τοῦ pene ἐκτείνουσιν “Arrixol. 
. ἢ rn ΝΜ LA 2S ἡ Ἂν atin 


eR pepe ~ Accentus.. QI πάν algoteieh jabba 


Attici retro a fine necentuin movere gaudent jut nen ‘pro: "μωρὸς. 
Aristoph. Plut. 119.. χροία Aristoph. Nub, 1173. pro yor. γέλοιος pro 
γελοῖος Aristoph. Ran. 6. αἰχμαλώτιδες Eurip: Hec. v. 1096. pro a 
d. Phoen. v. 193, et αἰχμαλῳρσι Id, Hee, v..1120,.... 61546 et Rae 


Attici acount voces finitas ini; ut! ὁδὶ, οὑτοσὶ. Ne tol DOAME A 
Attici acnunt genitivos singulares 1 In —w pro OU . whe ἡολέκαὶ μὰ mii YEW 
Aristoph. Plut. 733. et antepenacuunt Genitivos omnes (prferaparn ab 

——e0s) in quinta declinatione; ut πόλεως passim. 


410. 


Oc aR fitter A δ VERBUM; Afiudcotatnw .480ra0 Li fia Oe 


TOS ‘ 


‘VERBUM SUBSTANTIVUM, 


ladle. Imperf. Sing. person. 4, ἡ pro ἣν Aristoph. Plut: 77:2 Eq: 1336. 
et, Av. 1358. person. 2. ἦσθα pro ἧς. παρῆσθα Ἑυτρ. Orest. νυν. 116}. Dual. 
ἤστην Id. Hippol. v. 387. Plur. pers. 2. ἦστε Aristoph, Eccles; 1078. yor ᾿ 


Fut. 1, pers, 2. go6:.pro é¢ Aristoph. Nub. 821... ... ΣΝ εἰ 


L dvor . _VERBUM ‘apsberivom, Side shy Pra 


Ratio Contrahendis, bE ἐτυὸν πο δ ob ἴδον 


Attici per ἡ. contrahunt verbo ζάω, διψάω, weimaws, αὐβήμου, ζῆς Soph. Ajiv. 
1149. διψῆν Aristoph. Nub. 440. πεινῇ Id, Vesp, ali πεινῆν Ids Plat. 595. 


His adde περιψὴν Aristoph, Eq, 905. ᾿απεριψάῳ. ἴδω 


Ust.. salen 
Formatio Temporum. 


Praesentis Characteristica 7 BIO Om Ὁ ut muerte Aristoph. Vesp. 858. 
ἀτιῶτ zt J 


oA. bd. dou 


: 
For matio Faturi Primi 


Characteristica © pro § in reéyjen)Aristoph. Ach. 590. a ϑνήσκω. At- 
tici verba Hyperdissyllaba in —ifw flectunt per, --ἰῷ --ἰεῖς etc, ---ἰοῦμαι --ἢ 
etc. βαδιεῖται Aristoph. Plut. 4295: Bacaviels Td. Ran. 655. γνωριεῖ Enurip. 
Elect. v. 630. xomiodpcumAristoph. esp: 829: Λογιόῦμαι Id. Ran. 1294. ᾿ὃ 
γομιοῦσι Id. Eccles. 633. γοσφιεῖς Eurip.- Alcest. v. 44. οἰκιούμεθα Id: Heracl. 
v.46. κατοικτιεῖ Adsch. Supp. v. 910. Ψψωμιεῖξ Aristoph. Thesm. 699. 

VAttici, monnunquanic contrahunt futura in) —acw +éow dow; ut) δρῶ 
Aristophy Plat) 222, diacusda Id. Vesp.'229. ἐξελῶ Nub. 123. ἐλᾷς Eurip. 
Baceh. vs 1992. ἐξελᾷς Ids Medwid26.. ἐλὰ Soph. Aj. v. Si se a 
Aristoph. Plat. 312. προσαμφιῶ Aristoph. Eq. 887. 


_Sumunt «ee. ἀπο een ΣΝ ἡ ἀν ΠῚ inusitato ; weiseaas erie ae Nab. 


462) Vi oR oh flo Ld 


ἘΝ ‘Tadeenits Pita. 
Indefinitum primum rest Atticos see μάνα ut we epi 
γήμας Eurip. Med. Vestas ‘ 
ew; ἐξέχεας Aristoph. Thesm. 561: ἔγχεον Barip, Gyo ν. 565. 
ἐγχέαιμι Aristoph. Acharn. 1054: χέασθάι Aristoph. Vesp. 1015. 
ἐγχεάμενος Id. 6 = be et Id. Thesm: 494, 


DIY WA | z199S 
ἀϑε ιν ξϑλ ον οἿα ROO 2 νιάτα! Petfeetiss: AD ED Go SEA A) NS 
Attici in perfecto Activo assimunt o characteristicam Medi loco ¢ : ut 
κέκλοφας Aristoph. Plut. 372. κεκλοφως Id: ibid. 356, 859... 
“Attiel® sitinant’? pro 4 in yerbis inusitatis λήχω, ἐλ bind ut eins 
Atistophy ΝΌΡ; 1448. 


Attici solent in δῶν" dempto %, Ὁ Syllabas contrahere,, ἥκασι in— 


220 


ἄσι,---ηκέναι in ---ἄναι, “-οὐκιὺς in wes. ut βεβᾶσι Enrip. Rhes. 689, terdbos 
Aristoph. Eq. 268. ἑστὼς Eurip. Supp. v. 856. ξυμ Id. Pheen. ν. δέν ων 


wc 


Angmentum. R ἬΕΣ oii 
ΑΔΕ οἱ in verbis.quibusdam ab a, 0, w, εἰ, 04, ἃς ineipientibas augment Syl- 
Jabicum <.adjiciunt. ‘pe 


ὝΛγνυμι.. κατέαξε Aristoph. Vesp. 1427. bende Id. ibid. 1419. κατέαγα 
Eurip. Cyc. v. 680. ἢ 


Ὁράω. Σωρακέναι Aristoph. Plut. 1046.. PE Sen ot ae 
‘Didi, «ἐωθουν Aristoph. Pac. 636. Ἐξ Seceeet i ver) oid tev 


εΟύρεω, ἐνεουρηκότας Aristoph. Lys. 40Bui3 ee ὃ 49 me 


ἜΣ 46 
Attici verborum ab a, €, ὁ incipientium vocalem et consonam init 5 .16- 


petit; correpta; si i ¢erbunir hypérdissyNabum fuerit, penultinsa.” vf said 
Aye. ᾿πιοσαγαγοίμην Aristoph. Thesm. 856. UE steal 


SP ΗΝ jaa siqmsess tbomenmH 
, ἀκούω. ἡκηκόξιν “Anistoph. Pac. 615. ᾿ wiasivif 
ἄρω, (ἄξαςε Soph. Elect, -y. 149. Νὴ ϑ qi ὟΣ. 4 Οἷς eae Ὁ I SIR vA! 
ἐλαύνῳ, ἐξελήλακεν. Soph, Cd. Col. ¥..880! Ὁ \siT [80 bidt οἰὐκῦσϑ 


ἐλεύθιυ inusitatum.  ἐξεχήλυθα, ‘Afistoph Pint: 966. “gia Soph: Aj. Ὗ 
1384. 


“Ene Grande Sopho-AS. γι 920: ἀηύλῶλᾷ' Ae Prats 86]. inissA 


Ae’ 15 »Ὁ Fat igoseirk, 

᾿᾿ἀπολώλεκα Ὁ ‘Nub.. » 855. SA Rai υ dene eek pA ἃ] ἰᾳοξ ὁ θοῦ SOR BOI l uy doy 

| PRAIA ὄπιυπα ‘Esch. tows v.57. DIE svi goad 
opt, ὀρώρει: -Aristoph. Pac. A2SGHiutb τ δε δή εἰ Bi aoste Say δ ἢ 184 ne 


—aAttici prateritis quorundam verborum a A, μα incipientium εἰ loco ὃ ee: 
menti preeponunt. iteyoquil gl 
Λαμξάνω. εἴληφας Aristoph. Piut. 882. εἰλήφατε Id, , Nab,, 1500. 


Λαγχάνω. meant Aristoph. Eccles. 1161. 


if ἘΠ nts 3109 το 
Attic augmentum Syllabicum omporalt δεῖς, ΝΣ ρέβῳο ἥρερες Aristoplt. 


Pac, 5 mts o. thi Hl gc ydarA 


‘hatch mutant Diphtho οὐ ρθε in. iimpropriag ut: vik Besipitph.T. 
ν, 628. εὔξω. 1014, ve 2s Hee Aristoph. Vesp:.596,, ἄδεις 14, Nub. 328; 16... 


Attici aliqhando in shin prime consone repetitionem. negligunt; ut 
MAIR NiO ἐβένου Thesm.38,.\) ἐβλάστηκα. Eurip. Iph. Aul.v. 594. 


. DL wm PU se « 
οἰφβε γε κὸν ΠΕ Potenti iali Modo. biel θη, Μθυήομασι αϑθη 


γώ ΟΡ, χων φῳρξὶ 7 ὙΌΣ TH 
Attic’ flectunt —o1p —t49 ete. et --οῖμι —vis, ete, ‘per ohyy: Loo hiey ete. 
pe = 5s,etcs per την TWAS, CFC. τοίην οἰης, Cle, {pekomnyyy. pre 
πεποιθοίη Aristoph. Acharn, 938, ὅτε Me pero UG vole eS sia 
cidixtoins Eurip. Iph. Taur. vy. 750. sy ae Eurip. Helen. v. 1016s: 
airoiy Aristoph. Eq. 510,. «e208 i 
ποιοίην Aristoph. Vesp. 347. (αὐ Kaitat? Kein Γ᾿ ὠξιξδιννξ, can 


ΦΩῚ 


εεδὐτυχοίης Soph. Cid. Τὶ ve 1492... Asch. Chephy-v.. L063. 
Sony Aristopli: Nab. 2256, oo SAPs Ge ete CO, epee oJ 
αναβιῴην Aristoph. Ran. 178. 
ἐνχγνῴη. Asch: mame” v. 228. ais 


τὰ ν ὮΣ1 


“" “Pues Pe RsonaRum. 


Svante ΤῸ PhP chet yy 
In Indicativo, 


_ Attici mutant PRs secundam personam aesivorun. in —éi, “constanter in 
verbis βούλομαι, οἴομαι, ὄψομαι. Sie καϑόψει Euripid. Alcest. v. 896: βόῥυλη, 


oin, et on, licet magis analoga, sunt minus in‘usu? uti notat'Schol. Aristoph. 
Piat. 40. mas 


‘Ine reliquis verbis hee terminatio..1 rarior, ch regs Soph. Abe 638. θρηνήσει 
Ibid. ν. 640. a 


Hujusmodi cooper apud Aristophanem, abundant, 4 quorum ‘patea hic ad- 
jicientur. 


᾿Αγωνιεῖ Eq. 685. αἰσθάνει Nub. 802. ἀκούσει Ran. 407. )δαδιεὶ Pac. 116. 
βουλεύει Ibid. 58. Dives Eq. 1085.0 γνιύδ εἰ ‘Rani 995. Agger Vesp. 1217. 
διαλέγει Eccles, 925. Ἔργάσει Eq. 836. Oyzet Ran, 592. ᾿Οσφραίνει Klut, 897. 
ote Ibid. 632. vopiet'Thesm. 1087. 

Attici secundis ,personis., solent,-addere-+Sa paragogicum; ut, ἔφησθα 
Aristoph. Lys. 132. χρησθα Id. Acharn. 778. ἤδεισῆα Id. Eccles. 547. Eurip. 


Cycl. v. 108. backs Soph. Aj. v. 592. Eurip: Alcest. δὰ "807. σύγοισθά isch. 
Choeph. v. 214. VG πη ες 


In tertiis personis-» aliquandocatdion Ng orf Ato we 
ἐὸν ἢ Ουοΐ 43 Hitt LOT OHIO AD MK IIT ὝΠΕΡ ΤΟΙ ἃ 
Tn Imperativo, rire, ψανς 
 Singilarite εἰ. endian os fil dgoserié egeris Loe 
i Gif υδοίσοῦξ Agoda 
- ασΆ contrahitur in —w ; ut. me Aristoph... Nu oh, δα. ἀποπρίω Id. Ran. 
12582 ἐπίστω, SophiSGkd: T2652. evlarter Asch! Bam) ν. 188: ἐπανίστω 
Aristoph. Plut. 539. 
TV akgoo wel Logea it go 3 ἐρφνεκν μέγα γεν τὸ Neb: ΒΗ. yous pro 
—adi Regt κνὶ Ὁ" at ὁ ἐμπίπλη, Atistopl Ay 310. δ isin hin ve γ 099. 
3s ᾧ πα 9 m9 an ἐφ is! AUOBLOY SHH ἯΣ 
«θὰ wv. bas off qi oe OXY nA VoRs lapeneall # ΤῚΝ ste? τὰ ΟΥ̓ aaroirtu OS 
Praes. —ovrwy pro ---ἐτωσᾶν, Ut, ow ὄντων Soph Aj. Ve 671: ede pro 
—drwoay; βοώντων, Arist αν cae “188. Ὑεδίτων, moet vive v. ota 
δρώντων Aristoph. Nubo 452." - ς 
oilindefe drwy roa See oi ut, aaa -AHbphe Nab. 198. 
Indef. 2. —éyrwy pro—erwoay ; ut, παραθέντων atti ‘Nub. 455.) 
«010! «ποῖον: αὐτοῖν “ἡ σα δ Ὲ Hels Ais it. Ribectrs 
. τὰ in Voce: Passiva. ᾿ς, στὸ ἧς; hos rae δὲ ς 
Pras. ἑιπὰ ἐδῶ Arintegh. Webby ie deo -lqoreril Sp 
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- avs x + vy 43 3 4 Ps echt ER 
« APSF ἐλ 


ache Potential saci gtgcldit! ἰρλερένθθι = τος : 
timam ; et ---εἰησαν fit —elev ; “ut, δοῖεν. -- οἰησαν —sicay hunt —olev —ciey ; 


ut ἀντιδοίτην Aristoph. Thesm. ξυμξαῖμεν Eurip. Pheen. v. 603. eed 
Id. Iph. T. v. 1025. φανεῖμεν Asch. Pers. v. 788, 


In indefinito pr imo vertuntur ταὶς --αἱ τ αἰέν, in cle —tie or aebe , oV } 
βλέψειας Aristoph. Eq. 851. CCEA Id. Av. 121. 


2? 


» PARTICIPIU My 


Perfectum in —ws pro ---ηκὼς, si per. crasin fiat, flectitur - —we cogil 


Gen. —wros, etc. Si per syncopen, τοὺς. το ἢ etc, ut oar 0g. aia. 
Tyr. v. 575. werrwra Id. Aj. ν. 843. Beak CRN 


Verbale Nimes 


Servat formationis temporis, a ὌΝ derivatur,; ἢ pb ἐδωδὴ Aistoph Pacs29. 
χρυσόλογχε Id. Thesm. 325. dinstaig, Ποῖ Dy ΟΝ ΘΝ forfa ss 


OX 26 GoAAOM 


“PARTICULAR. 


|  ADVERBIUM. is cates evans 


Adverbia doumetitiest inh ας ν᾽ babs Vico 


Ἂν a 


vel addito s; ut γυνὶ Aristoph. ‘Ran. 378. οὑτωςὶ Td. Plut, 91. ἐντευϑενὶ 
Id. Vesp. 985. jx) Ids Plat.75. γυνμενὶ Ids Av. 448. 8:0 Ὁ 


j ite ᾿ ϑ εἶ 49h 

vel mutato finali eins; ut wid} Aristoph. Plot. 28h ἀηονεῖτα i 

vel o in —s; ut devo) Aristoph. Nub. "694. “281 .q .ballaH xe .2 9 

In —y ; ut τψη Aristoph. Nub. 758. ὁτιὴ Ibidiw: 4dr Id. Plat.48. 

In —x1 5 ut vot) Soph. id. Tew 7020 τὸ saad eons 
Ἔχθες Aristoph. Pac. 196 pro χθὲς. Ta. Ran.i738.” ὝΨΗ νρούδο See 

Τήμερον Aristoph. Plut. 252. τήμερα Id. “Nub. 659. Ὄ pao anion 


Πρ Aristoph. Ay. 129. Te Id. eM 290% “ars V..Aqoterth * pee 
OA eyo. 03 a oer? πὶ ἀξτοιν 
ῬἈΔΙΡΟΒΙΤΙΟ. δ᾽ ἀπ σόα ἃ χοῦ 
‘uy Aristoph. Plut. 114. pro σύν. Agere to Atte ot diaz 2 matt pe po 
᾿ Et in compositis,; ut ξύμμαχοι χάρμα, ῬΙδε 218. Ax omen δ AW TBARS 


% Part) , 


TIgo— et ἐ-τ- in compositis fit πρού---- ; ut mpobyyou te Plat, ts O23, 
Sic προ--- et —w ; ut προὔφειλὲς Aristoph. Vesp. 3. 

Προ--- et —o; ut πρυυμόσας, ZEsch. Agam. y. 1209¢ «0... 
TIgo— et —é fit rpdv— ; ut πρόῦστη Soph. Aj. v. 1155. snunex foto? 


Προ---- et —<6 fit φρου--- ; ut φροῦδος Aristoph. Nub. 720... τ Euripid, ed. 
γ. 722. φρουρᾶς Aristoph. Nub. 719. mr 


1901" 
ΤΆ DQOMWNOK 


” 
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Tlgo— et —av fit πρωὐ ; ut πρωύδᾶν Aristoph. Av. 557. 


TIpo— et’ —vi fit φροι-το; uti Φροίῥυιον Mach: Agam. v. 1225. φροιμίοις 
Enrip. Pheen, ν, 1357. 


» ees τ 
S 


ye ea GRRE t  CONTUNCTIO. GO TEE" ΟΝ 
Mey) Aristoph. Av. 448:. pro way. δαὶ Id. Plat. 156. Basin ΣΝ Aul, 
γ. 1444, pro de, 63) Aristoph. Nub. 754. pro ὁτιὴ. 


ivy? 


NOMENCLATURA :. 


Sive:specimen Voeum, quas Attici sibi peculiares, btbent, bi 
hi λμηγέπου Aristoph. Acharn. 608... δέν {Ax Dh wr rear 
Schol. eacvtarel, 
dvexas et ἀνέκαθεν. φέρειν dvends εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν. 


υὐγρῦ Anistoph: ‘Plity 17. ες Vox Atticis adnumeratur in Epigr. Ammiani 
Anthol. 1. 2. c. 46. (In Lucilii epigrammatibus habet Brunck. T. ii. p- 335.) 


Πολλοῦ dei, καὶ σφὶν, καὶ τρὶς παρ᾽ ἕκαστα, δικασται 
Ανδρες" καὶ, λέγε δὴ τὸν νόμον ἐνθάδε 404, 
ν Καὶ ταυτὶ, καὶ μῶν, καὶ τετταράκοντα, καὶ ἄττα, 
Σκεψάμενος. καὶ τοι νὴ Ala, καὶ μὰ Δία. 
Ῥήτωρ ἐστὶ Κρίτων, : καὶ παιδία πολλὰ διδάσκει". 
Ἱπροσϑήσει δ᾽ αὐτοῖς γρῦ, φάθι, καὶ uly ἔτι. 


3 Δικαίως, χαδίκως Aristophe ΡΙαΐ, 233. ie jure quaque me Ter. Andr. 
Act I. Se, iii. v. 9. 


δοῖδυξ Aristoph. Plt. #11. ὁ τῆς ὍΝ τριξεὺς δοϊδυξ, παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αττικοῖς 
Phot. ex Hellad. p. 1587. 

"ἑταῖραι. Aristoph, Phat. 149. τοὺς "Abyyaious λέγουσι Tas τῶν πραγμάτων 
δυσιχερείας ὀνόμασι. χρήστοις καὶ φιλανθρώποις ἐπικαλύπτοντας ἀστείως 
ὑποκοριξεσθαι. τὰς μὲν πόρνας,. ἑταίρας, τοὺς δὲ φόῤους» συντάξεις, φυλακὰς δὲ 
Tas φρουρὰς τῶν Πόλξων, οἴκημα, δὲ τὸ δεσμωτήριον καλοῦντας Plut. Vit. 
ea ec. 15. 


ἡ δ᾽ ὅς Aristoph. Vesp. 79]: Hanc formulam inter Atticas Lucianus me- 
morat in Lexiph. tom. i. p. 969. 


θάκος Aristoph. Nub. 989. Editiones Aristoph, habent ϑακῶν, quasi ἃ 
βάκος —e05, nam Schol. in Aristoph. Nub. 94. θάκος παῦλαν ἔχον. σοφῶν TAKS 
δὲ καλεῖται ὁ τόπος ᾿Αττικῶς, ἔνθα πολλοὶ συνέρχονται σκεψόμενοι. 


ἵκταρ mech, Eumen. y- 1001. 


nave “Aristoph. Nub, 1295. Lucian. Lexiph. notat esse Atticam dic- 
tionem. | | «3 


κατωκάρᾳ Aristoph. Pac. 152. 


Schol. κατωφερῶς. τὸ ἐπὶ κεφαλῆς πεσεῖν κατωκαάρα λέγεται Αττικῶςν ὑφ᾽ ἕν, 
ἀόκκυ Ἀβοίορ ἃ Av. 505. 


Schol. ἀντὶ rod. οὐ aKyoo Etym, p. 524. L. 52. nine ΡΨ τὸ ταχύ! - 
κομψότεραν Aristoph. Av. 195. phi Sagopa 18:-- 929. -- ΠΕ 
μαμμία ἈΠΟΜΕΙ Byer. 878. COA χ δα qa 


μουσικὴν, πᾶσαν τέχνην ob Arrinel He ch. οὐδὲ μουσικὴν πλὴν 
0 ἐν Beta Hep Ἢ p Weenie ἀείσταμαρ α 
μύρον Aristoph. Eq.! Lm τὰ μειράκια, rained μύῤῳ eric A. ies 


μῶν staph, Nub. 314, ae Guy: ; j gba f } ἃ 
γάπυ . Eg. 628. ita ὃ ᾿Αττικῶν σίναπι ἔφη Athen. p. 366. D. 
reset. 


πεσσοὺς nga ie anes Wliveooe. 


wba tole τὶ τὸῦ ἐλέγξω Artemidor. p. 60. cepa - KOMAY; 
ea ‘istoph. Acharn. » εοὖὐδε abt a dai ἮΝ ἜΝ a ἐξ ιεξ ὅγε» ἯΙ ἂν one 


πώμαλα Serene eterna ‘nh a μάντρα, ον wih! actin δι were 


Σ tee mn μήδε. es diet δ ὶ 


φι ἊΣ 
‘libs Soph. Ajews 3 uliiaeea mates ey He τῶ “su a 
_Behol3 : Ree a 1b 96}. at 
ρῶν cain anal : ; 
οὐ τᾶν cum singolar t 70... τῶι i heeencenys pr a 3 
ἀνά i hei  Wihanient ends oo sal ἐν We. 


igyry AB & Pea tin GSTS BEE iy ὧὲ Hib: ee 
iene: Ὁὶ Rt ee Pilot i ea har tsap ae. ert ὁ Ἐπ τι 
ἊΝ ᾽ {π|8 {16 ay? 


HARE. We ἡγῇ, i AR Sah i. μήδε buss ΣΝ τὴν we on Ape 
a MRA. ἐκ ἈΤῚ ἑκα, re ΟΥΑΙ «τ Beaty ere fy PA anh wr ‘ bee ΓΝ 

Ripe Shay : ΠΗ Πρὸ i a SME πρὶ i hae ug alt tail gua gals BIE 
bid As Ee SORE aD: Sra RT Pah at ay T Maihiams Set gee i 


᾿ ΤΑ 


τς, 


i 
ὃς 


Se ar κ΄ rite pay Teil! vit 96 tie HY: FRA if TEES AREAS mai atone 
oat Dig i aera SH RSA ἡ AAT aie aie Aik! ately. fh ἤφνηνμχῆλι 2: 
S18) pig = nen pecan ταν δονε cotegelh alteitlint stews yee 
bad tinted af Ageing a, ayad 4h. ἐμρεμεθάν Ree: ales ehacadce panes: Seta yaaa 
9.81. 8294) .9%8 <Sgil. 8. ta salty fou add arti: ‘ARR ARS, HRs μος 
‘ ebiow ΠΟ ΉΠΗΒ πϑεν 98 Haliprls 7H “ee ρὸν δ B ᾿ Gok ᾿ 


ἢ wate ie tec a8) fi od  astail 


esd old 
oboe to Peskase tare di "et eeliy odd gist Fae mane dogg? ‘ott? ᾿ 
ταν ἢ i -boidimbs ΦΑΘΗ͂ΒΙΗ ἣβ Εἰ 46 ΕἾΣΙ an ads ae ἢ a εϑ ᾿ 
μήν. bein hi Hd fi orgy 2a, felts ao “οὐ! sielbed Yo. βρῆ ons 
ta τι ἢ jon Lay hie ἠΐ gah creme 


> 


Se | . Ζ hm . ᾿ 3 * , εὖ y ᾿ ᾿ 
ree SY GRIT MC Bax 28 Ὁ 0} Ἢ ΠΝ Σὰ ἘΝ ΧΟ ΧΡ 
τ νἱἵ υ . 
ane. a) 6} λᾷι sf, "Ret eid E49 


Peed) P5620 5 5 δῆς 


“ PROMETHEUS “VINCTUS | or “BSOUYLUS,. 


δ᾽ ὦ 


"ἄς rt a epias Wher | 


i) SBT JOUN'S°COLLEGE® XAMIWATIOWPAPER: 


Le 
‘35eS8 Se % 


. 


eh ns Ὁ aie. HEE Beye {UO ἘΔ 


‘Gave Brodt ot the stinytien, in Be ? : 


ch tus. was held by ’ the 
5" th les 
vn ger in Mote Been 


“has” race a 
of ‘it, and’ meition 


some of the epithets applied to him by his rival. ϑ ον “the eee, 
ΜΗ respecting the Chorus in the Eumenides: Dias Sbdee ὑὸς SHA Rae 
OP es hee ibs ae yb oigaa dap. idee ΠΊΩΝ ρί enign ah ἐδ ibaa. eis ὶ 

2, At.w e of th 


the Ath an vintage ὃ, | ἴσοι ἡ. corre- 
spond with: hein Σ ἜΝ πο ΠΝ ‘at whic mie ay were, acted ? ~Men- 
tion the regulations adopted with regard to thie‘ eben! of the J udgés, of 
the Choruses, and of the Actors, and the time =a to each Poet. How 
often in the day — ne να κα ΑΉΒΟΝ. al ΕΝ was it 
capable | of containing ? iyi ti δῇ, ii My. diye nen +e 


3. In what kind of metre ον were Ὁ ΤΙ sabyric’ verses, and what is 
the reason given by Aristotle? Which.of the extant Plays contains most of. 
this metre?) Who was the inventor of the regular satyric drama? How 
many of this species have been preserved, and what reason may be assigned 
for the number being small? 


4, From what two causes, according to Aristotle, did poetry in ierideel 
derive its origin? Of the parts of. quality into which he divides Tragedy, for 
what reason does he ascribe the greatest importance to the fable? State also 
in what respects he considers Tragic Poetry to have the superiority over 
Epic. 


5. Explain the ‘ quasi -ceesura,’ and i in what manner the harmony of lines 
is improved by it, where the ‘ ceesura’ is wanting : also the pause, and the 
reason for it. In lines Which have neither ‘ casura’ nor ‘ quasi cesura,’ 
what may the omission be intended to denote? Where atribrach is admitted 
into any place, or an anapest into the first place of a line, are these feet 
weunlly comprised i in One word, or divided between different words t ὲ 


6. ἄκος . Tetram. Cat.) State the rules for the construction of these. 

Anap. Tetram. Cat. f In the former is an anapest admitted ? In what 

even feet of the latter is a dactyl admitted, and where it is admitted, what 
foot usually precedes it ? ‘ ͵ 


Q 


/ 


QE} 


x, Bo, Ba, ὅτε. « Write down. Dawes’ rules; by which the quantity of 
a ssllable preceding a.concurrence of consonants like these is determined: 
How far does he say they are applicable to Tragic as well. as to Comic Writers? 


Prove the inaccuracy of them by instances, and give the remarks made on the 
same point BY Porson 


; ἔτ γ casual BT 


«Nowe 


- 


Te 8 Translite the following passage ἰδέα diGheck [ambies' WY “atonto, ἘΠ. 
Tet pacts 

-—-— Then ΤΊ] look up ; eo ae Ἢ 
ΒΗ “My fault is past. But oh, what form of prayer \ akg vin 
Can serve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murder! . J SD OTS 


That cannot be, since I am still possest 
Of those effects, for which I did the murder, 


ny 


My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen.— 1 aint eae 
ΠΟΙ ioe Tn the corrupted currents of this world, ι HS ὧς 
10 ,9)98 i _ Offence’s gilded hand ma shove by justice, ih θα OI τὸ 
to yiitosup out Βιβηάιρῇι ἐδοιδδΕδς the wicked prize tts€f) ..1 10. ΛΟ Δ ΤΓΙΟΥ od? at 


Rie noteils-nor τὸ apo he a. Put “με 58. 80 shone ΤΕ s oc 37 ἘΓ Uti odsiigit 815 


ΤΟΝ os 


9. Drags a dan, of Ae Pontus, Euxinus.; +3 pei Bc αὐδί πέπον ‘the p 


rivers. which fall,into:it,.the position of, the nations bordering αἱ mee yd 


are mentioned in this Play, and the part in which yee suppose Prometheus to 
have been bounds 0... 00 (Ὁ deorn f δ Ὦ sob woot af 
vw Odwy ca) ἐξ 3 
10. Ἔκσκευα, μέλος, Se πάροδος, πο i ‘bpuindes. nS a: these 
terms. Giye-the substance. of Blomfield’s, Temarks on, the words, ὀμοχβθὶ, vy- 
λεῶς, ἐπιύνυρνος, UAT TOY» Macarne. If Tame ibe eth Hea centaEY of any of 
them, state your reasons, . ὦ. | 


, 40 DAS oh he coh £940 
We oes oe Καίτοι μι. οὐ eB yaaltangierioine 4 eda Ww 
Lupuve, θοῦρον," πᾶσ' ὃς ἀντέστη. ϑεοῖς". ΕΝ 


ον Οὐ δῆτά, πρὶν dy ἔγωγ᾽ ay ἐκ δεσμῶν nvdede- 
THs σῆς πορείας μνῆμα τοῖς πᾶσι βροτοῖς" 


Τὸν ἐκαμποτόῖε 6 θερὺς, ἵπὸν dae pean 09 yofht vis 
© gp ALORA T ee Typ bere! 


20976 199% a‘ ΤΙ ais ὩΥ τὰ 3 3) BHAISY 
εἶ att ᾿ 05 τὶ it ΘΒ Ἢ Te ΠΡ ΤΟΥ gi ied 
Explain tlie errors of these heen ‘and correct them. In what manner is the 


translation of the last passage affected by the correction which Blomfield 
adopts? A change has been made by one Editor in the arrangement of the 
first system of anpzsts in this play. State Butler's opinion upon it. 


12. ὀνειράτα, κληδόνες, πτῆσις, ομωνῶν. Describe the modes of divination 
by these. σπλινθυφεῖς δόμοι, ὑφ᾽ ὥρμάσιν ἵπποι, ἀριθμὸς, γραμμάτων συνθέσεις. 
Quote authorities on which these inventions, claimed by Prometheus, are 


ascribed to others. At what time was the complete niger publicly 
adopted at Athens? 


13. ἀκάρπιστα πέδια Σρολία How is this expression of Euripides to he 
interpreted? Give the date of the eruption of Aitna to which 4éschylus Ὁ 
alludes. τοῖς πεδαρσίοις κτύποις πιστὸς" quote other instances of verbal ad- 
jectives having an active signification, οὔποτε, οὐπώποτε. ΤΟ what ‘tenses 


. are these pened; οὔτε, ove, μήδε, &e. also ἔχε ὦ μηδεὶς" these not being 


: 


used indiscriminately, quote or frame’ instances) in which'some of them are 
rightly used, and the others would be incorrect, πρὶν dv. followed by the sub- 
junctive. ζῆν, δρᾷν" μέλλω γρώψαι; pap οὐ" oyebeiv: What remarks on these 
words has’Elmsley made? } MG STOIIGML 941 9VOTE 


14, Awdwyry Herodotus consulted the Priestesses as to the origin of 
this oracle. What information did ‘he receive from them? »What:account 
does he give of lo? Does he accede to the opinion, which prevailed in his 
time, that the Niger and the Nile are one-river? . State,the objections that 
are made to it. (ook γ εἷς ὁ ἐν ογάπτοα., 4. ἀν! γ198 τἱρ 
t ; Sie Ooi L 
15. Determine the usage of the Tragic writers in the following particulars, 
and support what you advance, by quotations or references: (1) the omission 
of the augment. Mention.some,verbs which ane;.singular in this respect, or 
in the formation of it: (2) the admission: of-am hiatus; and the quantity of 
the diphthong if it be admitted +’ also the ‘elision ‘of vowels or non-elision in 
any words and cases, and at the end of a line. (3), the duplication. of σ΄, as 
τρζρμόμαν! μέσος! πο aes tantity dt diphetiond ‘In the middle of words, 
‘siteli as 0105, rolourOs) πὶ 16 i ea &e." ‘and the quantity of & privativum.” 
03 1919 101 Sa0gque ΜΟΥ donlw ni Jisq oni bis “yal efit ar bogoijas 
16. προπᾶσα δ᾽ ἤδη στονόεν Κολχίδος τε yas ἐνόϊ οι 
| _ λέλακε χώρα, μεγαλο- τς παρθένοι, μάχαις ἄτρεστοι, 
NT Gye move τ᾿ doncanompeny τ tad Σχύθης Spiros, δι γᾶς 
WN ONO arevador τὰν σὰν ξυνόμαιξ 190% σχάτον romay aud: Mai- 
lo vos to μόνων τὲ τιμᾶν; ὅχόδοι τ᾽ το τῇ ἌΝ Aya. 
ἔποικον ayvas ᾿Ασίας Αραβιας τ᾽ epeloy ἀγθος, ὁ 
ἕδος νέμονται, μεγαλο-- ὑψικρήμινον οἱ πόλισμα 
στόγοισι σοῖς πήμαδε Foy) ἊΥ Καυκάσου Texas νεμοντᾶι, 
κάμγουσι Ῥγήτοῖ. λον 8S “Oeters δτρατοξ, ὀξυπρω- 
Explain the construétion ΟΥ̓ ‘this'niétre: ἀἸδὺ ΟΥ simple dochmiacs, and the 
versus. Glyconeus and Pherecrateus. Translate the passage into English or . 


Latin verse, and accentuate the concluding lines. ; 
orb BL witht tadw ial > jmodd doo τον His” 29h! seek? 10. εὐουντο 96 | Soins 


Ν τὰ {oy {πη cd cay Ὑ ; ta were ys arr oarm hea ome ays) ; ᾿ ἱ ἽΝ. Π ἢ ἐν Tv? 
ΠΗ ΠΟΘ ΠΟΙ τοῦ 905 YG DOVOSNR BSRSsegho : i vi 
- . i eo . en re ve 2 git & 
94 tO ΠΟ ΟΝ ΟΕ ΤῚΣ SEF τῷ τ ἡ τ 6) Vt 7355 Π| 
ob TRS REDS ἄν nl ete 
1 doar nomige ὙΠ ΓΕ siste sig Pu 
τοι Rh mia 2000 Sid SOIGBDNs bay Be) ΠΑΝ, v2 eos ἊΝ ιν τ 
WASSRe ss ge UAV RH ei Qit Wer WAN θα > Veh yev eel 
_ re ee a εν ἔνι - cua etka ease i, i . εὐ εἰ ἡ 5} 
SIP ΣΟΙ ΗΠΟῚΥ ἝΞ 7a DSTIISID MICs TOF ot ΞΕ gf ; ἐν PERIL fe 
k nd 7 . 
ris 7 Fg Leh pe ΟΥ̓ ὧν ae ie ad ᾿ ἡ ? ae Ὗ {π, ; 
7 Πα 35 (Αα6. ity! ἢ 2 1: ‘a 16059...5}} BW ΟΣ 1.5 : ἊΝ dx 7 DS : Ἴ 


od οὐ esbiqhed Yo ποϊσρ τ χα BIT bi Wo Sie midi Srey Sas 
δίνη δα, Agios evi to. mopar oA) 14 oteb wat avicdar Thojorwg 


“Ds isd#sy? τῷ 2900eIeHi Was } t NOS R 
— ee oe tLe —_— ΟΡ, barker ‘ Ἂν ΤΥ. 
cha ΜΟ LHI Vi te Yoke ἐδ oO 43. i503 in τ be oes Aide speek 
.-) 4 ; ᾿ δι a ey : ᾿ mh ; * ae 
Stead lod 98} νυ 2338 ) : 2% Ψ οἱ sha} 
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_-PHILOCTETES, OF SOPHOCLES, . . 


LO! GAGS 1 ; ΠΡ AME ητοῦ 


oer COLLEGE. hays 


‘Are there any pretensions to the invention of Tragedy prior to Thespis ? 
Detine the date of its origin ; and show how it bears ee the question of the _ 
-anthenticity of the Letters; of Phalaris,. of δ) 

2. What is the root of the word Drama? And what argument is thence 
derived relative to the invention of Tragedy and PRS: af ὧν argument 
steengrhened by any, pallateral evidence? An ‘ii Ὁ 


Deas 


3. ων 1, ) What was : the prize of the. Dithy rambic ¢ ey, “t 
τ (2.) What, of Comedy Ἐὰν ἣΝ + ἀμ ΝΜ seat 
ft y Brenslate and, explain, Asistoph, θα, ] ΠΝ 


ant 
᾿ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον ἤσϑην, ἡ ἡνίκ᾽ ἐπὶ μόξχῳ wee GN Se 
Δεξίθεος. clonal’ ἀἰσόμενος Βοιώτιρν.. 


ar) What was thie nature of Thespis’ § pieces! pol hayqepa 


(2.) Is there any thing of the same kind to be found among the ἘΣΑ͂Σ ἐν ' 
“of the three ‘great, Tragedians γ᾽ a antec ey ὼς if 
(3. ) W ith whom did serious Tragedy ‘commence ha 
wisa sidmel ἦι 1é 
45. What v was, ; the original metre: οἵ. “Tragedy, meat wl τ οἷ δὰ πο. in- 
troduced written, Tragedy, female, BRATERIB EPS δ, second an ia actor, re- 
spectively ὁ ἐν ἀξ ae 


P| 
i} 


ot 


6. (1.) Enumerate and ii thé ! thier yen Be divisions ohio Greek 
Theatre. 


(2. ) To what festivals were cuiteatie exhibitions at hid confined at 
Athens? To what were they afterwards added?> ἡ 


(3.) What was the naturé of ‘the’ competitions: ofthe | Tragedians δ᾽ 


‘With what pieces did they contend ὃ. And‘how was the prize 
adjudged ? 


(4.) Who was the: Kopugajos ?And-whence is’ the word derived ® ! 


(5.) What was χορὸν didevar? What was the πεν ‘OFA “Tragic 
Chorus? . : 


(6.) What was the office of the Kopodiddenaros » Was. it ‘usual for the 
Tragedians to perform that office for themselves? Ὁ 


(7.) What was the number of the Chorus in the time “of” Sophocles ? 
What is the common account given of the reduction ὉΠ its 
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And i is there any thing in the character and genius of Aéschylus 
which makes that account probable, or otherwise ? 


(8.) Define the ἐπεισόδιον, πάροδος, ἔξοδος, στάσιμον, κόμμος. 


7. Explain and illustrate. by” examples the epithet αὐ μηοιῥακελοῤῥήμονα, 
applied to Aischylus (Βάτρ. 863) ; and give a brief account of the plot and 
conclusion of the Βάτραχοι of atin tee 


8. (1.) At what period did Pc ane ae What patie office did he 
bear? At what age did he die? 


“(2.) What, is known of his. praeen ifort ge: and: conduct towards 


f&schylus? 2 αἴσῃ 
(3.) Are any traces of a contrary ruetthe wtieciasbre in thie writings’ 
of Euripides : Ρ 


hap mg Arrange the Plays οἵ Spite in’ ch ὐηδβοιο βιό! ore of 


their subjects, and mention’ those 6f FEsehylus and ‘Euripides’ 
which are written on the same subjects with ey of them. 


(2.) Was the Philoctetes of ‘Sophocles ‘successful Ὁ ‘Did either of 
the other Tragedians write on the same Subject?” 


10. (1.) What catastrophe does’ Aristotle consider’ best’ for Tragedy ? 
‘ia ae Which of the three 'Tragedians most aint! accords with his 
opinion on this point ? ' 
(2.) What species of character does the: same Critic ἐς δεν as best 
adapted for ‘Tragedy ὃ. . Compare the character of Philoctetes. in 

this respect with the Timon of Shakspeare. 


(3.) Define the Περιπέτεια and “Ava: χνωώύρισις 5 and say if there be any 
example of either: or both i in ‘the Philoctetes. 


4 rv ἡ tor A the Coosars of an. lambic "Acad ents er relating 
αὐ it? bi ον wst'in' ἘΠ tase of ἃ propér'nariie—and that respect- 
a whole metre being included ‘in a sitigle word. "9 


ἐμὴν ) ie the Pause; and say whether it is violated by’ my “of 
πὴ, the following lines. If by any, correct them. 3 


λυ ἢ 


_ (a) ἤδη, τέκνον, στέλλεσθε 5 paps γὰρ καλεῖ. y. 466. 


(6) ois: δὲ γαρμταὶ, πῶς ἂν ὑμὴν ἐμφάγτ “any ) ᾿ pal. 
_ ke) ἴωμεν, (ὦ παῖ, πε ύφ τὰς ἐγ ἔσω ἢ πε BBB. ς 
τὰ ἢ 9 dy υτὶ τότε λέγεϊς οὐ πέκνον, τ υὡς ou: μανθάνει! 914. 


12.50Define the «metrical fetus; sand says) wheres ity falls in the words 
Ἱκεσίου, dxgatwe, and meodedouas inthe following lines: . yyy |. 
γεῦ ον, F705. αὐτοῦ Ζηνὸς ἱκεσίου, τέκνον. v- 484, . 
ons 61 [ewe dt 
ἀκράτωρ ὁτλήμων, unas. ἀλλὰ, μή “ ᾿ἀφῆς.. “486... 1 


Hino MRNe Seay Teen: ἀπ i RM ΠΣ 


4 ΄ ew» 
hay aft 7 


430 
“1. “Seas οὐδέποτ᾽ ἦλθεν wena εἰς ΠΣ ἀνὰ 
ἀν ἢν) How does this ‘line violate the’ laws ofa a vie Shira Pe worl 


ἥν ἢ How, ofa Comic? ORES 
(8! ) fs ἦν ὅπ. rake fault besides that, of metre ὃ Bad SG 


y © 


14. Where was a ? “What is its modern names ? ow | 15 the cor 
repay accounted for? Explain the proverbial expression, * Lemnia facinora.’ 


15. (1.) v. 173. γοσεῖ νόσον. »Aré theré any instances of aidifferent con- 
Struction of this phrase in the Tragedians ? 
: WE 10D WLQOD. vel orem’) ἔχε. o Explain this constructiom ὁ. of) εὖ οἹ 
vee” (3.) Ῥὸ {πὲ same with ory” ἔχοντες, v. 258, and supply the ἜΣ 
and the accent in ov’. 


oo) 


16. ἐκπλαγῆτε, ν. 226. ua fad τα; 267. | ἐν: 
(1.}) Account.fox the difference in the antepenultima of these two ὦ 
_ words. 


“ὦ ). Which ‘of t the. ‘Aorist tenses did the μα arly pore ῖ 
And whi? | 


17. ὀὔνομα, 251. What dialect is this? How do you account for its 
ddmission in the Tragedians ὃ In what other ‘words “do they preserve: the 
same dialect ὃ ? 


18. ( 1.) διακονεῖσθαι. ‘What is the quantity of the. second ‘syllable of 
this word?) How-accounted for ὃ 
(2.) What is the quantity of the final syllable of ᾿Αχίλλέα, and 
_ Similar acewsatives? “Are there any ‘violations of the rule, 
‘either real or apparent, in Attic writers? ᾿ 
. (3.) Give ἃ general. account of the usage of the Tragedians i in respect 
of the quantity of the Second syllable of a avia and its derivatives. 
(4.) Mark the quantity of ‘he foriner syllable i in λίαν, πικρὸς, μιιρὸς,::.- 
᾿ of πας, and the latter syllable in μέγας, τάλας, τάλαν. 
(5.) How do the Tr agedians scan μὴ ov? Is their practice in- 
variable ? ? ‘ . 


19. Accentuate oure and ovde, and account for the difference. Mark the 
difference of accent, according to the different significations, in πονηρὸς, 
θεαν, καλως, διδομεν ; ‘arid of accent and breathing in εἰς, amoos, yy, Evt.. 


20. (1.9) Mention by what moods and tenses the particles οὐ μὴ are 
necessarily followed. 

(2.) Show generally the difference of construction becwea χρὴ and 
δεῖ; arid illustrate basic id the Attic χὰ of the latter 
word. 

(3.) θεοῖσιν εἰ δίκης pers, 1036. Give different constructions of this 
phrase. 


sii 


ΐ 
Ἀ 2 3 1 


21. εἴθ᾽ αἰθέρος ἄνω πλωάδες ὀξυτόγου dia πγεύματος͵ ἕλωσί ys 1092—4. 


Translate .and explain this... Sport, your, interpretation siret or of 
any other verbs you may adopt in its place as the true reading, 


22. δρασείεις. What) verb is this» called?) Show how» ity is faa and 
adduce other words of the same our (iin “ot them with similar verbs in 
the Latin language: ᾿ | ara (}} 

28. ὥς μ᾽ προς λαβὼν Pecans ys α 

τοῦ πρόβλημα σαυτοῦ ῦ παῖδα τόνδ᾽ ἀγνώτ' ἐμοὶ, 
ὃς οὐδὲν ἤδη πλὴν τὸ προσταχθὲν ποιεῖν. ἦν. 1007 10. 
Is ἤδη the right reading here?’ Investigate the point by the analogy of Attic 
usage, and explain accurately the difference Dee the ing of the first and 
third persons. ἡ μι Re 

24. . χωρῶμεν VOY πάντες ἀολλέες, δ ace al Le! da 
ἘΠῊΝ εγύμφαι a Naot ἐπευξοίμενῥι, Mats, ‘samt 
ΤΡ OES. γόστου σωτῆρας ixeodas.’ Vv. 1 469-L7 Bf. 


pp (1. -) Correct this s passage, ἢ and state the ground of the correction. 

(2.) “What is the last Tine called, and why? To what peculiar re- 
strictions is its metre subject ? 

ate 

sibs leas ‘Show on what grounds the following passages are objectionable, ‘and 

correct them : eth byes 

ὁ γῇ ) ὦ μεν ἐνῷ ᾿Αχιλλέως, μή με διαβάλλης oh sade ν. 582. 

“Ὁ2ὴ ἑκόντα, μήτ᾽ ἀέκοντα, μηδέ: τῷ , τέχνη. “777%. 

(3.). ΦΙ. ἐκεῖσε; γὺν μ᾽ ἐκεῖσε, ΝΕ. ποῦ λέγεις: Φι. dy, 814. 


(4s) καὶ πῶς δίκαιον, ὦ γ᾽ ἐλαβες βουλοῖε ἡ ἐμαῖς," 
τὸν» psteetan TOTO SA οἵ Ὁ 1247-8. 


26. Give. a ier general account of the state of thie Athenian Theatre 
“in the time of Sophocles, and the feeling that existed between the Tragedians, 
_Comedians, and Philosophers. 


4 ‘ 


oddel- eres Ἧ δ᾽ ᾿ ᾿ 
τὴ ᾿ ΤῸ ΓΤ ΠΟ! IL 1 pt . . pO es δι BUGTINOAS AoE 


‘ 7 
SIE WALLIN SGLOLIIR Set 283 


t me 1 ἐξ +o Nar 
Hts wy fas 7151 rye εὐ εχ 4 


ΘΥΤΕΙ GOS 16. ΘΌΒ8 nee 210 ; ᾿ ' ἜΡΤΗΙ, j 


δι). to enacowiiesoo tng.ohih, avik 


bes ποδιο vd δολδιδιη δ ὅτε abioy sao Vary Ὁ Ai dal: si} BE 
ποίβομαθα Tadd τοὶ Jouvodos soy obiwoHhut $ybaue ‘Po suyolath Gt ὁ. oldiveias 


ΜΈΡΕΑ ΟΡ EURIPIDES. , 


W 
ἃ 


ΒΘ ΘΗΝ COLLEGES: ρον τ ρντδὶ silt dieiged 
πϑΐῳ nite d Tt 550 δας ΓΕ oY ¢ ; ΑΕ ΝΥ IE A ST a SF TRE bi nee oI 
ae Migvaa ὦ me re / KOK Sew ouAx— ΠΗ. Bk λον 


θαι eas cas} ἐδήλου τ δὰ το ὙΣΘΡΑ ΣᾺΣ νά Epic. ook Tragic Poetry agree 
with each other? In what respects do they differ? Give an opinion, sup- 
ported by the: authority of any. ancient critics, upon the respective merits of 
the three’ Tragediahs. « baer <geriae th a: παρα a ὡς heeny ridiculed: 
by Aristophanes? et taboos. Hold WY ὙΦ iy tt west ads sit 
SIMBIGISIG δ Ἰοὶ dozssT 8 πο δ ἢ ess sostT 
II. To what deities were the theatres consecrated at asd and at what 
festivals did the dramatic:performances, take: place? i>By'whom was thevex- 
pense | defrayed? Np οὖν, igs 2a wveren united \with:the Medea» to:-form ithe 
τετῥαλογια ὃ ! to yolisoge oamow 5 wirkt gts ot πο.) ‘2awsl 
lo is aff 2) nt asvidegon ows Yo tosis 969) al see 
Ill. Translate and explain the ΑΡΝΩΝ assage : at eae οὐν OT καὶ τὰς 
Avgets τῶν Mubwy εξ αὐτοῦ δει ποῦ Mubow δυμβαινεῖν! waren, ὡσάτεριεν ΣῊ Μήδεια, 
απὸ unyavys. Arist. Poet. ὃ 22. Define the terms περιπέτεια, ἀνγαγνώρισις 
and rales as applied to Tragedy, aiid "givé’an exauiple'of each. Derive the 
words teaywoia, τρυγτυδιά; κορυφαῖος Beor Rye. and 1 πρωταγωνιστης. 


IV. Trace briefly the. ‘diferent, variations me caaibie Metre from the time 
of the Iambographi to the age of Aristo} hates,” and Show that they took place 
both in manner and ettént pretty neatly as ‘night: ‘havé been expected. Insti- 
tute a brief comparison between the: abcotints ‘of: Aristotle and Horace, re- 
specting this metre. LRT ARR Pa aie 8 GR ath 

V. Ackews δὲ γενομένης αὑτὴ ἡ AP 8 oiltiey tes Dope, μαᾶλιστα yap 
AEXTINGY τῶν LET PWY TO Tau Beloy ETI. Σημειὸν δὲ Τούτου; ἔλειστα yap Ἰαμβεια 
λεγόμεν ev τῇ διαλέκτῷ τὴ πρὸς ἀλληλόυς. ‘Arist; 8 δ: “‘Iustrate this passage 
by pointing out any fortuitous’ ambie' lines you may recollect. From what 
arguments does it appear probable’ that the aibic’ Senarian was first intro- 
duced into Tragedy by eschyits Ὁ" fer re. Saar ἨΣ ‘ih 


VI.“ Longa natura ante finalem ree si tonum Abaerit, circumflecti- 
tur.” Give the reason of this rule, and app ply it to the accentuation of the word 
σωμα (anciently σοομα). Distinguish between rhythm and'metre, accent and 
quantity, and accent the following. words according. to thelr different meanings : 
ἐστι, OUKOUY, HAAG, σιγᾶ. — 


VII. What are the τεῦ ρὲ χαρακτῆῤες οἱ fhe’ ἸδΙΜῈ dialect οὐ 
~ by Herodotus? What are the peculiarities of the Attic ? Which of the two 


is the most ancient? What Doric words are enumerated by Porson as ad- 
᾿ missible.in the dialogue of Tragedy? How do you account for their admission ? 


VIM. Translate and accent the following lines : 


+H oa ya torrovs βροτῶν 
σεμνοὺς γεγωτας, TOUS μεν ὀμμάτων απο, 
tous δ᾽ εν Oupasoss οἱ δ' aD’ ἡσυχου modes 
δυσκλειαν ἐκτήσαντο καὶ ραθυμιανγ. 


ἕῳ 


Explain the terms ὀμμάτων wnd,\%o" ἡσυχόυ modo’, and ἐκτήσαντο. 


IX. yveayap φροντὶς οὐκ ἀλγεῖν giret,Give an instance in Latin where 
amat is put for solet. Nepos οἰμωγης,---κλυδωνα xaxwy,—nAayioa Opevwv,— 
αἰθέρος. βαῦοξ. Suit! hepresstb ns: ‘ocelln in English rine eee 
“48 HOLE 99297 ἘΠῚ 
to Min ἄν χρίειν the: reathieeties the’ tiiddle, ail vamdi show. the fox of it δεν 
following ‘words,++wehieyou; ἀνθαπτομίι,, ἱεκδιδασκοβίαι. I owhat) tenses are 
the verbs avaaos, τεθνᾶσι, εἰρησεται ὶ Which aorist is most, used by. the | 
Tragedians ? nace a reason for this preference. 
Jsiwis bos .easdtA ts botsigsenod 99.659} ad? 919. ; 
“2s Distinguish Between πτωχοὺς and rising, eeksgos: a ae ncaa γάμειν 
and "yapterodas.)! When ‘was τυῤαννος; first used. ΓᾺ ὦ: dad sense? What is 
Dawes’ Canon respecting a woman speaking of herself in the plural number? 
What is the effect of two negatives in Greek ? What of gated 


WHT AOE’ τὸ Kuo Voqawod— ; oagezs 6 Tih vollol 547 wisiacys DAR 518} it} 
ΧΗΣ “Translate acetal the soniens lines. ΐ 

digs ΤΕΥ ΤΙΝ: τ f 

erat ἃ δεσποιναι. δ᾽, ἥν. γὺν Ayre σου Οὐ ἐρλμδρρμν ι 


“TPA μὲν τέκνων. σων -εἰϑΊδειν, ξυνωριδα, 
᾿ς mgobumoy eine’ ὀφϑαλμον bic Ἰάσονα." 


simit oils ony “centre sam PS δι. wht { <3at's 
oil cali you) (N88 iP AR See FUT EMMY, Fae o@iduatabdins 
ida αὶ εἰσοϑοοῦ ὧν μυσοχῇ Fle, "1798 gus: PE δὲ σὸς Ὁ ewe 
1 oontoH bua GLE ag FE καὶ. ‘moray vemos, ne he 


" Deyuy Tad. ov(2) μὴ δυσμενὴς ἔσει Φιλοίς, ον 
τ ηαύσει δὲ δὰ HOI παλιν OTESWELS καρα, 
aw Sey τοἰὐϑιλόυς γομεζουσ᾽, ουσπερ ay πόσις σεῇεν' 
wists τ Beker δὲ δωρα, και παραιτήσει πατρὸς 
suneenn ad) olor φυγας ἀφειναι παισὶ τοῖσδ᾽, ἐμὴν (3) χαριν, 
‘yr atta ey Pre fPS ἐσειδὲ (4) HOT HOY 6 Ux ἡνεῦχετο, 
cube fen σον AMAA ayer, αγὸρι πανται. καὶ Ἔριν en δόμων 2 ΠΣ 
' μᾶκραν αἀπειναι (5) πάτερα, καὶ παῖδας MEN cascade ccnieet: 
AaBovea πεπλους ποικίλους ἡμπίεσχετο. 


OT Junie: } 


loses. τ ρυσουν te θεισα στεῴαγον ἀμφι (6) βοστρυχοις- 
κῶς μος ΡΘΕ Β ART ED. HarOnT ey σχημᾶτίζεται κομῆν,. 

G8 S620 “Ὁ αψυχον εἰκὼ προσγξλωσα, TWUATOS. 

earinsotn trois? κάπειτ' αναστᾷσ᾽ εκ θρόνων διερχεται 


στεγας, αβρον βαινουσα (7) παλλευκω ποδι, 
δωροις, ὑπερχαιρουσα, πολλὰ πολλᾶκις © 
a ouTevarr ες, ὀρῦον ὀμμασι σκοπουμενγ. 


yee? ety te 155 VE . IIA Th ia 


(1.) Quote an instance where ‘‘ miror” is used in the same sense. _ 

(2.) Explain the force of the particles ov μη, first, when followed by a a 
future indicative, and secondly, by a subjunctive aorist. 

(3.) ἐμὴν χάριν. What word is here understood? 

(4) By whom, and with what idea, was κόσμος first employed to signify — 
“the world?” What Latin word corresponds to both its senses? 

(5.) warepx. Why is the regular accusative of this word not in use? 

(6.) βοστρυχοις. What is the primary meaning of the word? Illustrate 
its present signification by a passage from the Paradise Lost. 

(7.), What is the force of πᾶς in composition ? Give examples. Give 
instances in the above passage of the hepthemimeral, ον ee and 
‘quasi ceesuras, and of the pause. _ | πιῶ. amelie erots A 


ey 


XI . Translate the following lines into English a Latin verses κᾶν ae 


ὁκαϊοὺς δὲ λεγῶν, @ ovdey τί copovs _ 
_ Tous πρόσθε BooTous, οὐκ ἂν ἀμαρτοίξ, 
οιτινες ὑμνοῦς ἐπ μὲν θάλιαις, 


ἐπὶ τ᾿ εἰλαπιναιῖς, καὶ παρᾶ δειαγοις. ς Πα 
» eupoyro, βιδυ τερῆνας anoms dite oh ee 
orvyious δὲ Boorwy ovders Avm@ag iy τονε Yo Bosse «οἷο τος 
EVQETO MOUTH καὶ πολυχόῤδοις ratory se 
ὡδαις. παύειν, εξ wy θανᾶτοι, Oe eee 
| phsgar'T” sesh 
εἰναὶ τε τύχαι σφαλλουσὶ δόμους. -᾿ audoiagutSh 20 ehaieLA 
καίτοι rade μεν κεξδος ancrobas ' εἶχον! 
μολπᾶισι Boorovs wva δ᾽ εὑὐδειπνοι ilo 7 τοήτοτθ eeinyor ἃ 
᾿δαιτες, Th μιατὴν τειγουσὶ βοαν; ; hibasx nati = 
- τὸ φαρον yap eyeitspiy.ag’ αὐτὸυ ~~... % isa sea 
dasros πληρώμια βῥότοισιν. χαρῇ Hool idoxA 
Which is the «versus Pareemiacus ®’ Why was it so cathtéa, ai whi ig it 
the most perfect ὃ. What i is the Anapestic συναφεια > Oise. 


XIV. Mention. any of the weikinl discov eries of Bentley;‘Dawes, or Porson, 
which you may recollect. _ 4 a τ 1 estat 
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INDEX. 


QVi on 2 Bs 
Dus lesintiwod ag Passe 
Rete τ τ a OTS 
——, their dress and ornaments - 138 
Actresses, none on the Greek stage - 137 
ZEschylus first’ added a’ id ‘actor -- © 14 
———— and Phrynichus first i mame 
' doleful stories - 65. 
. first and last play te _— 86 
from Phrynichus - = πιο 99 
, his life - - - σὰ 110 


’ first inventor of Siri: orna- 


ments - ἼΤΩ 
------- accused of having pilfered 

from Phrynichus - - - 99 

Σικελισμός OF - - - al 17 

7Btna, Tragedy of Hschylus - 118 


Alcestis * east, when ange ata 52, 54 


- 133 
mynias, , brother of Bschylus -ooe dit 
naxandrides - - - τ 188. 

Antiphanes - -. 131 
158 


eae writer of the ταϊδα!ς Cottibay 
rchilochus, his fragments extant - "26 
Archilochian Tere same as the wae ; 


nine - : 89 
Aristophanes --  - 5 OTS GSE $ 180. 
da by ὌΝ : We Life of Ruri pas 

pides therefrom - 123 


Βάθρα, seats of the spectators in the Theatre 


τς Βρογτεῖον, what 137 


Bull,_the prize of the Dithyrambic Cho. 
rus, which was thence called βοηλάτης BI 
Buskins worn by Tragic Actors * 


Catastrophe and aut best sheareg to 
should be single and un- 
- 16 
chiens onde, writer of the old Comedy 


129 
Choragus, his office - - 142 
- a of differerit cho- 


15 


Chorus ἘΝ Sis - - 
Cleophon has dani men és they are . 
Οὔ πιο, birth-place of Sophocles - 121 


2 90,139 


ae 


Comedy object and progress of - 
and Tragedy at first ee 


as ‘OS 


ral diversions .. - 27 
————-, its invention ascribed to Bi. 
charmus- ‘tb. 
——— more recent than Tragedy - 2 
Comrnos - 15 
Sewer between the Bpie Poem and 
agedy ὁ - : - 22 
---- between Poetry and the 
Plastic Arts - - - - 108 
Complication of the Plot - - - 20 
Contests at the Theatre - - - 141 
Corypheus, his office - - 139 
Crates, writer of the old Comedy. - 129 
‘ Cratinus, writer of the old Comedy - 129 
Cyclian Chorus had its judges and Sy 
at the Dionysia - - 80 
Disasters.in Tragedy oc” oe jo ABD 
Discoveries in Tragedy, = - - ib. 


Aidiucoy, οὐδὲν πρὸς, origin of the proverb 44 


_ Dithyramb,,sung in, honour of Baechus 


48 


4. ὴ its, invention ascribed to Arion, 77 
Dorians claim the invetition of Tragedy 


and Comedy, and why - - 3 
Doricisms of Aaschylus + Ὁ - 119 
Dramatic a cate of the Greeks: 135 
Epic and Tragic Mae compared w ogee 
Episodic Fables the worst, and why - 12 
Episode - - - - ~ 5 
Epicharmus - 28 
Epigenes, his: pretensions to thei invention 

of Tragedy - - - 41,44 
Essence of the Greek Tragedy. - = ‘To2 
Eumenides of A’schylus - 111, 113, 116 
Euphorion, son of a represented 

his Father’s T ~ 119 
Eupolis, writer of the Old Comedy - 129 
Huripides. His Life - - 128 
Euripides and Sophocles, compared - 127 

F. 
Fable of Tragedy - Β - - 40 


—-, unity of - - . : 


11 


ee Page 

Fable, simple or a EAN - - 12 

- Parts of - - ib. 
Festivals of Bagchus: when dramatic CARN 
tests took place #4, ‘141: 


Furies in the Tangle of Aeschylus m ἢ LL, 


G. 
Goat, the Prize of Tragedy. 


Hegemon, the inventor of Parodies - 3 
—-——-- has. drawn, men. worse than 


theyare - - - 10. 
Homer has drawn men superior to what 
theyare . - -Yy- - - 2 
Tambic, origin of the name of ““- 
of all Metres the most colloquial 
Imitation, different means of - - 


, different objects of - 
, different mannerof - 


' Incidents, disastrous - 4 
——, their management ib 
K. 
Κονίστρα, a space in the Theatre deco- 
rated with columns and statues - 135 
Κωῳμδειγ---περὶ τοῦ μὴ ὀναμαστὶ, The 
Law respecting this examined - 131 


L. ; 
Labdacide of Thebes, the de of 
-ancient Tragedy - - - 106 
Lueabin Sophocles, Author of - - 119 
Letters of the Greek Alphabet, when 
invented and completed - - Ἢ 
Ληναΐϊκόν θεάτρον, at Athens - - 185 


Λογεῖον, what - = = = - 186 


“ 
- 


Μ. . 
Machines used in the Theatre at Athens 137 


Magnes, writer of the old Comedy - 129 
Manners of Tragedy - - - WW 
Margites of Homer - - - 4 
Masks - - att m=) 6 > ie, 186 
Menander - - = 184 
Megarenses, their pretensions to the in-. - 
vention of Comedy iat - 28 
Middle Comedy - - 130, 133 
Mythology the chief materials of ancient 
Mimes of Sophron = - - - ὦ l 
Tragedy - - - = 9 = 105 
} N. 
Nichochares, author of the Deliad - 8 
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